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ADVERTISEMENT^ 

TH  E  Bookfellers  having  deter- 
mined to  publifli  a  Body  of 
Englifli  Poetry,  I  Was  perfuaded  to 
promife  them  a  Preface  to  the  Works 
of  each  Author;  an  undertaking,  as 
it  was  then  prefented  to  my  tnindj 
not  very  extenfive  or  difficult- 

My  purpofe  was  only  to  have  al- 
lotted to  every  Poet  an  Advertrfement, 
like  thofe  which  we  find  in  the  French 
Mifcellanies,  containing  a  few  dates 
and  a  general  character;  but  I  have 
been  led  beyond  my  intention,  I  hope, 
by  the  honeft  defire  of  giving  ufeful 
pleafurCo 

as  In 
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In  this  minute  kind  of  Hiftory,  the 
fucceffion  of  fads  is  not  eafily  dif- 
covered ;  and  I  am  not  without  fuf- 
picion  that  fome  of  Dryden's  v/orks 
are  placed  in  wrong  years.  I  have 
followed  Langbaine,  as  the  beft  au- 
thority for  his  plays :  and  if  I  fhall 
hereafter  obtain  a  more  corre6l  chro- 
nology, will  pubUfh  it;  but  I  do  not 
yet  know  that  my  account  is  er- 
roneous. 

Dryden's  Remarks  on  Rym.er  have 
been  fomewhere  printed  before.  The 
former  edition  I  have  not  feen.  This 
was  tranfcribed  for  the  prefs  from  his 
own  manufcript. 

As  this  undertaking  was  occaiional 

and  unforefeen,,  I  muft  be  fuppofed 

4  to 
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to  have  engaged  in  It  with  lefs  pro- 
vifion  of  materials  than  might  have 
been  accumulated  by  longer  premedi- 
tation. Of  the  later  writers  at  leaft 
I  might,  by  attention  and  enquiry, 
have  gleaned  many  particulars,  which 
would  have  diverfified  and  enlivened 
my  Biography.  Thefe  omiffions,  which 
it  is  now  ufelefs  to  lament,  have  been 
often  fupplied  by  the  kindnefs  of 
Mr.  Steevens  and  other  friends;  and 
great  affiftance  has  been  given  me  by 
Mr.  Spence's  Colledions,  of  which  I 
confider  the  communication  as  a  favour 
worthy  of  publick  acknowledgement. 
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C   O  W  L  E   Y. 


TH  E  Life  of  Ccnvley,  notwithflanding 
the  penury  of  Engllfli  biography,  has 
been  written  by  Dr.  Spra^,  an  author  whofe 
pregnancy  of  imagination  and  elegance  of 
language  have  defervedly  fet  him  high  in  the 
ranks  of  literature  ;  but  his  zeal  of  friend- 
fhip,  or  ambition  of  eloquence,  has  produced 
a  funeral  oration  rather  than  a  hiftory :  he 
has  given  the  character,  not  the  life  of  Cow- 
ley ;  for  he  writes  with  fo  little  detail,  that 
fcarcely  any  thing  is  diftinflly  known,  but 
all  is  fhewn  confufed  and  enlarged  through 
^he  mift  of  panegyrick. 

ABRAHAM  COWL.KY  was  bom  in 

the  year  one  thovifand  15x  bcijindre^  and  eigh** 

teen.     His  father  was  a  grocer,  whofe  con- 

VoL.  L  B  dition 
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dition  Dr.  Sprat  conceals  under  the  general 
appellation  of  a  citizen  ;  and,  what  would 
probably  not  have  been  lefs  carefully  fup- 
prefled,  the  omiffion  of  his  name  in  the  re- 
gifter  of  St.  Dunftan's  parifli  gives  reafon  to 
fufpeft  that  his  father  was  a  fedary.  Who- 
ever he  was,  he  died  before  the  birCh  of  his 
fon,  and  confequently  left  him  to  the  care  of 
his  mother  ;  whom  Wood  reprefents  as  ftrug- 
gling  earneftly  to  procure  him  a  literary  edu- 
cation, and  who,  as  fhe  lived  to  the  age  of 
eighty,  ha^  her  folicitude  rewscrded  by  feeing 
herfon  enilnent,  and,  I  hope,  by  feeing  him 
fortunate,  and  partaking  his  profperity.  We 
know  at  leaft,  from  Sprat's  account,  that  he 
always  acknowledged  her  care,  and  juftly 
paid  the  dues  af  filial  gratitude. 

In  the  window  of  his  mother's  apartment 
lay  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen  ;  in  which  he  very 
early  took  delight  to  read,  till,  by  feeling 
the  charms  of  verfe,  he  became,  as  he  re- 
lates, irrecoverably  a  poet.  Such  are  the 
accidents,  which,  fometimes  remembered, 
and  perhaps  fometimes  forgotten,  produce 
that  particular  defignation  of  mind,  and.  pro- 
■penfity  for  fome  certain  fcience  or  employ- 
5  ment. 
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ment,  which  is  commonly  called  Genius. 
The  true  Genius  is  a  mind  of  large  general 
powers/ accidentally  determined  to  fome  par- 
ticular diredlion.  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  the 
great  Painter  of  the  prefent  age,  had  the  firfl 
fondnefs  for  his  art  excited  by  the  perufal  of 
Richardfon's  treatife. 

By  his  mother's  folicitation  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  Weftminfter  fchool,  where  he  was 
foon  diftingulfhed.  He  was  wont,  fays  Sprat, 
to  relate,  "  That  he  had  this  defeat  in  his 
*'  memory  at  that  time,  that  his  teachers 
"  never  could  bring  it  to  retain  the  ordinary 
"  rules  of  grammar." 

This  is  an  inflance  of  the  natural  defire  of 
man  to  propagate  a  wonder.  It  is  furely  very- 
difficult  to  tell  any  thing  as  it  was  heard, 
when  Sprat  could  not  refrain  from  amplifying 
a  commodious  incident,  though  the  book  to 
which  he  prefixed  his  narrative  contained  its 
confutation.  A  memory  admitting  fome 
things,  and  rejecting  others,  an  intelle<£lual 
digeftion  that  concoded  the  pulp  of  learning, 
but  refufed  the  hulks,  had  the  appearance  of 
an  inftindive  elegance,  of  a  particular  provi- 
fion  made  by  Nature  for  literary  politenefs. 

B  2  But 
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But  in  the  author's  own  honeft  relation,  the 
marvel  vanishes  :  he  was,  he  fays,  fuch  "  an 
*'  enemy  to  all  conftraint,  that  his  maftec 
*'  never  could  prevail  on  him  to  learn  the 
"  rules  without  book.**  He  does  not  tell  that 
he  could  not  learn  the  rules,  but  that,  being 
able  to  perform  his  exercifes  without  them, 
and  being  an  "  enemy  to  condralnt,"  he 
fpared  himfelf  the  labour. 

Among  the  Englilh  poets,  Cowley,  Mil- 
ton, and  Pope,  might  be  faid  "  to  lifp  in 
numbers  ;"  and  have  given  fuch  early  proofs, 
not  only  of  powers  of  language,  but  of  com- 
prehenfion  of  things,  as  to  more  tardy  minds 
feems  fcarcely  credible.  But  of  the  learned 
puerilities  of  Cowley  there  is  no  doubt,  fince 
a  volume  of  his  poems  was  not  only  written 
but  printed  in  his  thirteenth  year ;  contain- 
ing, with  other  poetical  compofitions,  '*  The 
"  tragical  Hiflory  of  Pyramus  and  Thifbe," 
written  when  he  was  ten  years  old  ;  and 
*'  ConftantiaandPhiletus,"  written  two  years 
after. 

While  he  was  yet  at  fcbool  he  produced 
a  comedy  called   "Love's  Riddle,"   though 

it 
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It  was  not  pubiidied  till  he  had  been  fome 
time  at  Cambridge.  This  comedy  is  of  the 
pafloral  kind,  which  requires  no  acquain- 
tance with  the  living  world,  and  therefore  the 
time  at  which  it  was  compofed  adds  little 
to  the  wonders  of  Cowley's  minority. 

In  1636,  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  continued  his  fludies  with  great 
intenfenefs  ;  for  he  is  faid  to  havs  written, 
while  he  was  yet  a  young  ftudent,  the  greater 
part  of  his  Davideis  ;  a  work  of  which  the 
materials  could  not  have  been  colleifled  with- 
out the  fludy  of  many  years,  but  by  a  mind 
of  the  greatefl  vigour  and  activity. 

Two  years  after  his  fettlement  at  Cam- 
bridge he  publlfhed  "  Love's  Riddle,"  with 
a  poetical  dedication  to  Sir  Kenelm  Dlgby  ; 
of  whofe  acquaintance  all  his  contempora- 
ries feem  to  have  been  ambitious ;  and  "  Nau- 
**  fragium  Joculare,"  a  comedy  written  in 
Latin,  but  without  due  attention  to  the  an- 
cient models  :  for  it  is  not  loofe  vcrfe,  but 
mere  profe.  It  was  printed,  with  a  dedica- 
tion in  verfe  to  Dr.  Comber,  mafter  of  the 
college  ;  but  having  neither  the  facility  of  a 

B  3  popular 
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popular  nor  the  accuracy  of  a  learned  work^ 
it  feems  to  be  now  univerfally  neglected. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  as  the 
Prince  paiTed  through  Cambridge  in  his  way 
to  York,  he  was  entertained  with  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  "  Guardian,"  a  comedy, 
which  Cowley  fays  v/as  neither  written  nor 
a£led,  but  rough-drawn  by  him,  and  re- 
peated by.  the  fcholars.  That  this  comedy 
was  printed  during  his  abfence  from  his  coun- 
try, he  appears  to  have  Confidered  as  inju- 
rious to  his  reputation  ;  though,  during  the 
fuppreffion  of  the  theatres,  it  was  fometimes 
privately  a6ted  with  fufficient  approbation. 

In   1643,   being   now  mafter  of  arts,   he 

was,    by  the  prevalence  of  the  parliament, 

ejeded  from  Cambridge,  and  fheltered  him- 

felf  at  St.  John's  College  in  Oxford  ;  where, 

as   is  faid  by   Wood,    he  publifhed  a  fatire 

called  '  The  Puritan  and  Papift,"  which  v/as 

only  inferred  in  the  lafi  colledion  of  his  works ; 

and  fo  diflinguiflied  himfelf  by  the  warmth 

of  his  loyalty,  and  the  elegance  of  his  con- 

verfation,    that  he  gained  the  kindnefs   and 

confidence  of  thofe  who  attended  the  King, 

and 
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and  amongft  others  of  Lord  Falkland,  whofe 
notice  caft  a  luflre  on  ail  to  whom  it  was 
extended. 

About   the  tlrae  when  Oxford   was  fur- 
rendered  to  the  parliament,  he  followed  the 
Queen  to  Paris,  where  he  became  fecretary 
to  the  Lord  Jermin,  afterwards  Earl  of  St. 
Albans,  and  was  employed  in  fuch  correfpon- 
dence  as  the  royal  caufe  required,  and  parti- 
cularly in  cyphering  and  decyphering  the  let- 
ters that  pafled  between  the  King  and  Queen  ; 
an  employment  of  the  higheft  confidence  and 
honour.     So  wide  was  his  province  of  intel- 
ligence, that,  for  feveral  years,  it  filled  all 
his  days   and  two  or   three    nights   in  the 
week. 

In  the  year  1647,  his  "  Miflrefs"  was 
publifhed ;  for  he  imagined,  as  he  declared 
in  his  preface  to  a  fubfequent  edition,  that 
"  poets  are  fcarce  thought  freemen  of  their 
"  company  without  paying  feme  duties,  or 
*•  obliging  themfelves  to  be  true  to  Love." 

This  obligation  to   amorous  ditties  owes, 

I  believe,  its  original  to  the  fame  of  Petrarch, 

B  4  who. 
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who,  in  an  age  rude  and  uncultivated,  by 
his  tuneful  homage  to  his  Laura,  refined  the 
manners  of  the  lettered  world,  and  filled 
Europe  with  love  and  poetry.  But  the  bafis 
of  all  excellence  is  truth  :  he  that  profeffes 
love  ought  to  feel  its  power.  Petrarch  wa$ 
a  real  lover,  and  Laura  doubtlefs  deferv^ed 
his  tendernefs.  Of  Cowley,  we  are  told  by 
Barnes  *,  v^ho  had  means  enough  of  informa* 
tion,  that,  whatever  he  may  talk  of  his  own 
inflammability,  and  the  variety  of  characters 
by  \v  hich  his  heart  was  divided,  he  in  reality 
was  in  love  but  once,  and  then  never  had  re- 
folution  to  tell  Ills  paflion. 

This  confideratlon  cannot  but  abate,  in 
fbme  meafure,  the  reader's  efleern  for  the 
work  and  the  author.  To  love  excellence, 
is  natural ;  it  is  natural  likewife  for  the  lover 
to  foliclt  reciprocal  regard  by  an  elaborate 
difplay  of  his  own  qualifications.  The  defire 
of  pleafing  has  in  different  men  produced 
a£lions  of  heroifm,  and  effufions  of  wit ; 
but  it  feems  as  reafonable  to  appear  the 
champion  as  the  poet  of  an  "  airy  nothing," 
and  to  quarrel  as  to  write  for  what  Cowley 

*  V.  Earncfii  Anacreontcm, 

might 
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might  have  learned  from  his  mailer  Pindar 
to  call  the  "  dream  .of  a  fhadow." 

It  is  furely  not  difficult,  in  the  folitude  of 
a  college,  or  in  the  buftle  of  the  world,  to 
find  ufeful  ftudies  and  ferious  employment. 
No  man  needs  to  be  fo  burthened  with  life 
as  to  fquander  it  in  voluntary  dreams  of  fidli- 
tious  occurrences.  The  man  that  fits  down 
to  fuppofe  himfelf  charged  with  treafon  or 
peculation,  and  heats  his  mind  to  an  elabo 
rate  purgation  of  his  character  from  crimes 
which  he  was  never  within  the  poflibility  of 
committing,  differs  only  by  the  in  frequency 
of  his  folly  from  him  who  prailes  beauty 
which  he  never  faw,  complains  of  jealoufy 
which  he  never  felt ;  iuppoie$  himfelf  fome* 
times  invited,  and  fornetimes  forfaken ;  fa- 
tigues his  fancy,  and  ranfacjis  his  memory'^ 
for  images  which  may  exhibit  the  gaiety  o£ 
hope,  or  the  gloominefs  of  defpair,  and  drelles 
his  imaginary  Chloris  or  Phyllis  fometimes 
in  flowers  fading  as  her  beauty,  and  fome* 
times  in  gems  kfting  as  her  virtues. 

At  Paris,  as  fecretary  to  Lord  Jermin,  he 
was   engaged   in   tranfading   things  of  real 

import 
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importance  with  real  men  and  real  women, 
and  at  that  time  did  not  much  employ  his 
thoughts  upon  phantoms  of  gallantry.  Some 
bf  his  letters  to  Mr.  Bennet,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Arlington,  from  April  to  December  in 
1650,  are  preferved  in  ••'  Mifcellanea  Aulica," 
a  colledion  of  papers  publifhed  by  Brown. 
Thefe  letters,  being  written  like  thofe  of  other 
men  whofe  mind  is  more  on  things  than 
words,  contribute  no  otherwife  to  his  repu- 
tation than  as  they  fhew  him  to  have  been 
above  the  affedVation  of  unfeafonable  elegance, 
and  to  have  known  that  the  bufinefs  of  a 
ftatefman  can  be  little  forwarded  by  flowers 
of  rhetorick. 

One  paflage,  however,  feems  not  unworthy 
of  fome  notice.  Speaking  of  the  Scotch 
treaty  then  in  agitation  : 

"  The  Scotch  treaty,"  fays  he,  "  is  the 
*-'  only  thing  now  in  which  we  are  vitally 
*'  concerned  ;  I  am  one  of  the  lafl:  hopers, 
"  and  yet  cannot  now  abftain  from  believing, 
"  that  an  agreement  will  be  made:  all  people 

upon  the  place  incline  to  that  of  union. 
^'  The  Scotch  will  moderate    fomething   of 

.-*'.  the 
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<^  the  rigour  of  their  demands ;  the  mutual 
*'  neceility  of  an  accord  is  vilible,  the  King 
*'  is  perfuaded  of  it.  And  to  tell  you  the 
*-  truth  (which  I  take  to  be  an  argument- 
"  above  all  the  reft),  Virgil  has  told  the  fame 
^'  thing  to  that  purpofe." 

This  expreffion  from  a  fecretary  of  the 
prefent  time  would  be  confidered  as  merely 
ludicrous,  or  at  moft  as  an  oftentatious  dis- 
play of  fcholar(hip  ;  but  the  manners  of  that 
time  were  fo  tinged  with  fuperftition,  that  I 
cannot  but  fufpe£l  Cowley  of  having  con- 
futed on  this  great  occalion  the  Virgilian 
lots,  and  to  have  given  fome  credit  to  the 
anfwer  of  his  oracle. 

Some  years  afterwards,  *'  bufinefs,  "  fays 
Sprat,  "  paffed  of  courie  into  other  hands ;" 
and  Cowley,  being  no  longer  ufeful  at  Paris, 
was  in  1656  fent  back  into  England,  that, 
^'  under  pretence  of  privacy  and  retirement, 
"  he  might  take  occafion  of  giving  notice  of 
"  the  poflure  of  things  in  this  nation.'* 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  he  was 
feized  by  fome  melTengers  of  the  ufurping 

powers, 
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powers,  who  were  fent  out  in  quefl  of  another 
man ;  and,  being  examined,  was  put  into  con- 
finement, from  which  he  was  not  difmifl'ed 
without  the  fecurity  of  a  thoufanti^pounds 
given  by  Du  Scarborow. 

This  year  he  publifhed  his  poems,  with  a 
preface.  In  which  he  feems  to  have  inferted 
fomething,  fuppre{Ied  in  fubfeqvjent  editions, 
which  was  interpret(?d  to  denote  fome  relaxa- 
tion of  his  Joyalty.  Ji^  this  preface  he  de^ 
dares,  that  *'  his  defire  had  been  for  fome 
**  days  paft,  and  did  fbiil  very  vehemently 
*^  continue,  to  retire  himfelf  to  fome  of  the 
**  American  plantations,  and  to  forfake  this 
*'  world  for  ever," 

From  the  obloquy  which  the  appearance 
of  fubmiffion  to  the  ufurpers  brought  upon 
him,  his  biographer  has  been  very  diligent 
to  clear  him,  and  indeed  it  does  not  feem  to 
have  leffened  his  reputation.  His  wifh  for 
retirement  we  can  eafily  believe  to  be  undif- 
fembled  ;  a  man  harraffed  in  one  kingdom, 
and  perfecuted  in  nnothep,  who,  after  a  courfe 
of  bufinefs  that  employed  all  his  days  and 
{lalf  his  nights  in  cyphering  and  d.ecypher- 

ii'ig:. 
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ing,  comes  to  his  own  country  and  fteps  into 
a  prifon,  will  be  willing  enough  to  retire  to 
fome  place  of  quiet,  and  of  fafety.  Yet  let 
neither  our  reverence  for  a  genius,  nor  our 
pity  for  a  fufferer,  difpofe  us  to  forget  that, 
if  his  a£livity  was  virtue,  his  retreat  was 
cowardice. 

He  then  took  upon  himfelf  the  chara£l:er 
of  Phyfician,  ftill,  according  to  Sprat,  with 
intention  *'  to  diflemble  the  main  defign  of 
*'  his  conning  over,"  and,  as  Mr.  Wood  re- 
lates, "  complying  with  the  men  then  in 
**  power  (which  was  much  taken  notice  of 
"  by  the  royal  party),  be  obtained  an  order 
"  to  be  created  Do£lor  of  Phyfick,  which 
*'  being  done  to  his  mind  (whereby  he  gained 
*'  the  ill-will  of  fome  of  his  friends),  he  went 
*^  into  France  again,  having  made  a  copy  of 
*'  verfes  on  Oliver's  death." 

This  is  no  favourable^  reprefentation,  yet 
even  in  this  not  much  wrong  can  be  difco- 
vered.  How  far  he  complied  with  the  men 
in  power,  is  to  be  enquired  before  he  can  be 
blamed.  It  is  not  faid  that  he  told  them  any 
fecrets,  or  affifled  them  by  intelligence,  or 

any 
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any  other  zdc.  If  he  only  promifed  to  be 
quiet,  that  they  in  whofe  hands  he  was  might 
free  him  from  confinement,  he  did  what  no 
law  of  fociety  prohibits. 

The  man  whofe  mifcarriage  in  a  juft  caufe 
has  put  him  in  the  power  of  his  enemy  may, 
without  any  violation  of  his  integrity,  regain 
his  Hberty,  or  preferve  his  life,  by  a  promife 
of  neutrality  :  for  the  ftipulation  gives  the 
enemiy  nothing  which  he  had  not  before ; 
the  neutrality  of  a  captive  may  be  always 
fecured  by  his  imprlfonment  or  death.  He 
that  is  at  the  difpofal  of  another  may  not 
promife  to  aid  him  in  any  injurious  adl,  be- 
caufe  no  power  can  compel  adlive  obedience. 
He  may  engage  to  do  nothing,  but  not  to 
do  ill. 

There  is  reafon  to  think  that  Cowley  pro- 
mifed little.  It  does  not  appear  that  his  com- 
pliance gained  him  confidence  enough  to  be 
trufled  without  fecurity,  for  the  bond  of  his 
bail  was  never  cancelled  ;  nor  that  it  made 
him  think  himfelf  fecure,  for  at  that  diffo- 
lution  of  government,  which  followed  the 
death  of  Oliver,    he-  returned  into  France, 

where 
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where   he  refumed  his  former  ftation,  and 
ilaid  till  the  Reftoration. 

ar:'-.*'  He  continued,"  fays  his  biographer, 
*'  under  thefe  bonds  till  the  general  deli° 
"  verance  ;"  it  is  therefore  to  be  fnppofed, 
that  he  did  not  go  to  France,  and  a£t  again 
for  the  King,  without  the  confent  of  his 
bondfman  ;  that  he  did  not  fhew  his  loyalty 
at  the  hazard  of  his  friend,  but  by  his  friend's 
permiffion. 

Of  the  verfes  on  Oliver's  death,  in  which 
Wood's  narrative  feems  to  imply  fomething 
encomiaftick,  there  has  been  no  appearance. 
There  is  a  difcourfe  concerning  his  govern- 
ment, indeed,  with  verfes  intermixed,  but 
fuch  as  certainly  gained  its  author  no  friends 
among  the  abettors  of  ufurpation. 

A  do£lor  of  phyfick  however  he  was  made 
at  Oxford,  in  December  1657;  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
commencement  of  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which  an  account  has  been  publiHied  by  Dr, 
•Birch,  he  appears  bufy  among  the  experi- 
mental philofophers  with  the  title. of  Doctor 
Cowley. 

There 
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There  is  no  reafoii  for  fuppofing  that  he 
ever  attempted  pradice  ;  but  his  preparatory 
fludies  have  contributed  fomething  to  the 
honour  of  his  country.  Confidering  Botany 
as  neceflary  to  a  phyfician,  he  retired  into 
Kent  to  gather  plants ;  and  as  the  predomi- 
nance of  a  favourite  fludy  afFeds  all  fubordi- 
nate  operations  of  the  intelleft,  Botany  in 
the  mind  of  Cowley  turned  into  poetry.  He 
compofed  in  Latin  feveral  books  on  Plants, 
of  which  the  firil  and  fecond  difplay  the  qua- 
lities of  Herbs,  in  elegiac  verfe  ;  the  third 
and  fourth  the  beauties  of  Flowers  in  various 
ineafures ;  and  i?i  the  fifth  and  fixth,  the 
ufes  of  Trees  in  heroick  numbers. 

At  the  fame  time  were  produced  from  the 
fame  univerfity,  the  two  great  Poets,  Cow- 
ley and  Milton,  of  diffimilar  genius,  of  op- 
pofite  principles;  but  concurring  in  the 
cultivation  of  Latin  poetry,  in  which  the 
ipnglifh,  till  their  works  and  May's  poern 
appeared,  feemed  unable  to  conteft  the 
palm  with  any  other  pf  the  lettered  na- 
tions. 


If 
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it  the  Latin  perforrtiances  of  Cowley  and 
Milton  be  compared,  for  May  I  hold  to  be 
iuperior  to  both,  the  advantage  feems  to  He 
on  the  iide  of  Cowley.  Milton  is  generally 
content  to  exprefs  the  thoughts  of  the  an- 
cients in  their  language;  Cowley,  without 
much  lofs  of  purity  or  elegance,  accommo- 
dates the  didlioii  of  Rome  to  his  own  con- 
ceptions. 

^tfthe  ilefloration,  after  all  the  diligence 
of  his  long  fervice,  and  with  confcioufnefs 
not  only  of  the  merit  of  fidelity,  but  of  the 
dignity  of  great  abilities,  he  naturally  ex- 
pelled ample  preferments  ;  and,  that  he 
/might  not  be  forgotten  by  his  own  fault, 
Wrote  a  Song  of  Triumph.  But  this  was  a 
time  of  fuch  general  hope,  that  great  num- 
bers were  inevitably  difappointed  ;  and  Cow- 
ley found  his  reward  very  tedioufly  delayed. 
He  had  been  promlfed  by  both  Charles  the 
firft  and  fecond  the  Mafterfhip  of  the  Savoy  ; 
but  "  he  loll:  it/'  fays  Wood,  "  by  certain 
"  perfons,  enemies  to  the  Mufes." 

Vol.  L  C  The 
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-  TH^ngdafl:  of. the  court  was  not,l^i&^h5 
mortification  ;  having,  by  fuch  alterjitifi^^^s, 
he  thought  proper,  fitted  his  old  Comedy  of 
then©^V^rdian  for  the  ftage,  he  .prpdAicpd  it  to 
th^rp^ibliGk  under  the  title ^pf,,^/^  The, Cutter 
'ir^of"  Colernan-ftreet."  It  was  treated  gn  the 
ilage  with  great  feverity,  and  was  aftepw^rd;^ 
Qe5^iu?e4  ^as' ^iktire  on  the  king's  par,ty?33^-{£n2 

y  M^^>  Dry  den ,  who  went  with  ]Mr._  Sprat  ta: 
tlier.^rft  exhibition,  related  to  Mr. ,  Dennis.^^ 
'I  that  5N^hen  they' told  Cowley  ho.^  little  fa-^ 
",Y^iirJiiad,been  (hewn  him,  he  received  the 
*^j3ew^of:his  tit  fuccefs,  not  with  fo  muca 
';?,  fii;mnefs  as  might  have  been  expelled  froni 
"  io  great  a  man/'  ^  .   .    ,o  miui  a  ?^ 

.  What  firmneis  they  expe^tedj.j^or  wfiJit 
weakn^fs  Cowley  difcovered,  ^cajiiiot  h,^ 
knQ3vr»..._  He  that  mifles  his  end  w^ilL  neyeg, 
be  as-much  pleafed  as  he  that  attains -it,  even/, 
when  he  can  inipute  no  part  ,pf  hiS;  f^teP: 
tahlmielf  5  ^and'  when  ;the  en^.  As  ^to-,p].eafq 
the  multitude, -nq.^  .man  perhaps  -JiaS:,, a  right 5, 
in  things  admitting  of  gradation  and  com- 
parifoii,  to  throw  the  whole  blame  upon  his 

judges. 


judges,  and  totally  to  exclude  diffidence  and 
litaiiie  by  a  haughty  coiticiouihefs  of  his  own 

1o>  ybsraoD  bio  .  :  : 

Fofthe  reje^ion  of  this  play,  it  is  difficult 
now  to  iind  the  reafon  :  it  certainly  has,  in  a 
Vtry  great  degree,  the  power  of  fixing  atten- 
tBlr  "aird  exciting  merriment.  From  the 
charge  of  difaffe6lion  he  exculpates  himfelf 
in  his  preface,  by  obferving  how  unlikely  it 
is  that,  having  fdllowed  the  royal  family 
through  all  their  diftrefles,  *'  he  fhduld  chufe 
**  the  time  of  their  reftoratioii  to  begin  a 
^'quarrel  with  them.**  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  Theatrical  Regifier  of  Downes  the 
prompter,  to  have  been  popularly  confidered 
as  a  fatire  on  the  Royal  iflis,. 

That  he  might  ihorteri  this  tedious  fuf- 
pehfe,  he  publiffied  his  pretenfions  and  his 
difcbiiterit,  in  an  ode  called  "  The  Com- 
'^^ plaint ;"  in  which  he  ftyles  himfelf  tiie 
mdd?2c&alf  Cowley ,  This  met  with  the  ufual 
fdr-tune  "of  <:omplaints,  and  feems  to  have  ex- 
cited iilofe  contempt  than  pity. 
^raop. ;  htm.  iioi-JS0fiis  , 
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Thele  unlueky  incidents  are  brought,  rtia- 
iicioufly  enough,  together  in  fome  ftanzas^ 
written  about  that  time,  on  the  choice  of  a 
laureat ;  a  mode  of  fatire,  by  which,  fince  it 
was  firil  introduced  by  Suckling,  perhaps 
every  generation  of  poets  has  been  teazed  : 

Savoy- miffing  Cowley  came  into  the  court. 

Making  apologies  for  his  bad  play  ; 
Every  one  gave  him  fo  good  a  report. 

That  Apollo  gave  heed  to  all  he  could  fayj 
Nor  would  he  have  had,  *tis  thought,  a  rebuke^ 

Unlefs  he  had  done  fome  notable  folly  ; 
Writ  verfes  unjuflly  in  praife  of  Sam  Tuke, 

Or  printed  his  pitiful  Melanchoiyr 

His  vehement  defire  of  retirement  now 
came  again  upon  him.  "  Not  finding,"  fays 
the  morofe  Wood,  "  that  preferment  con- 
"'■ferred  upon  him  which  he  expelled,  while 
*'  others  for  their  money  carried  away  mofl 
*'  places,  he  retired  difcontented   into  Sur- 

rey." 


ii. 


'*  He  was  now,*'  fays  the  courtly  Sprat* 
"  weary  of  the  vexations  and  formalities  of 
'*  an  a£live  condition.  He  had  been  perplexed 

*'  with 
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**  with  a  'long  compliance  to  foreign  man- 
**  ners.  He  was  fatiated  with  the  arts  df  g 
*'  court ;  which  fort  of  life,  though  his  vir- 
♦'  tue  made  it  innocent  to  him,  yet  nothing 
"  could  make  it  quiet.  Thofe  were  the 
*'  reafons  that  moved  him  to  follow  the  vio- 
*^  lent  inclination  of  his  own  mind,  which, 
*'  in  the  greateft  throng  of  his  former  buli- 
^' nefs,  had  flill  called  upon  him,  and  re- 
*'  prefented  to  him  the  tn.ie  delights  of  fbli- 
**  tary  ftudies,  of  temperate  pleafures,  and  a 
w**  moderate  revenue  below  the  malice  and 
^'  flatteries  of  fortune." 

So  differently  are  things  feen,  and  fo  dif- 
ferently are  they  fhown  ;  but  adlions  are 
viiible,  though  motives  are  fecret.  Cowley 
certainly  retired ;  firfi:  to  Barn-elms,  and 
afterwards  to  Chertfey,  in  Surrey.  He  feems, 
however,  to  have  lofl:  part  of  his  dread  of 
the  *  ^um  of  men.  He  thought  himfelf  now 
■fafe  enough  from  jntrufion,  without  the  de- 
fence of  mountains  and  oceans  ;  and,  inftead 
of  feeking  ihelter  in  America,  wifely  went 
only  fb  far  from  the  buftle  of  life  as  that  he 
might  pafily  find  his  way  back,  when  foli- 

baxaiaiaq  at;jaa  i^jfX'AUegro.of  .Milton. 

'■Sm  .**  C  3  tude 
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tude  (hould  grow  tedious.  His  retreat  was 
at.firft  but  flenderly  accommodated;  yet  he 
foon  qbtained,  by  the  intereft  of  the  Earl  of 
St.  Albans  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  fuch 
a  lea Tq  of  the  Queen's  lands  a§  afforded  hin^ 
an  ample  income, 

■''ixii    f'^tM 

By  the  lover  of  virtue  and  of  wit  it  wiii 
be  folicitoufly  aiked,  if  he  now  was  happy. 
Let  them  perufe  one  of  his  letters  acciden- 
tally preferved  by  Peck,  which  I  recommend 
to  ther.confideration  of  all  that  may  hereafter 
pant  for  fohtude. 


^'  To  Dr.  Thomas  Sprat, 

Chertfey,  21  May,  1665, 


a 


**  The  £rfl  night  that  I  came  hither  I 
**  caught  fo  great  a  cold,  with  a  defluxion  of 
"  rheum,  as  made  me  keep  my  chamber  ten 
"days.  And,  two  after,  had  fuch  a  bruife 
'•on  my  ribs  with  a  fall,  that  I  ana  yet  ui^-; 
','  able  to  move  or  turn  myfelf  iu;  niy  bed. 
"  This  is  my  perfonal  fprtune  here  to  begin 
'*  with.  And,  befides,  I  can  get  no  moqey 
"  from  my  tenants,  and  haye  my  'meadows 
7  .  "  eateifc- 


&  (M  w  w  m  r.        %^ 

<^*5^tefestj^"ietery  night -by  cattJb  fmrdhi^l!^^ 
^^nay \ne%h"&e^psr  -Whit' ltM&  ilgtiifiesy :: dr 
<^^iii£^d6Me^  to ^iii  trmei^ '  God  knows  p  il"  it 
<i^^  .^iDOusy-it  Can- end  ki^ Nothing Alels 
^^than- ''hp^ging.      Another  re isfbrtwne 'h^a 
*'  been,  and  ftranger  than  all  the  reft,  ithat 
"  you  have  broke  your  word  with  me,  and 
^*  failed"^  to  come,  even  though  you  toid  Mr. 
*'Bbis  that  you  would.     This  is  what  they 
^^'CfcW  Mofijifi Jim'tle.     I  do  hope  to;  recaver 
<*-it})^  late  hurt  fo  farre  within   five  prv  fe 
ffj^afs' {though  it  be  uncertain  yet  whethei^ 
"  I   fhall  ever  recover  it)  as  to  \Valk  "about 
"  again.     And  then,  rnethjnks,    you   and   I 
"  and  the  Denn  might  be  very  merry  upon 
*'  S.  Anne'^  flilh     You  might  very  conve- 
*-lnie%itly  come  hither  the  way  of  Hampton 
*'  Town,  lying  there  one  night.     I  write  this 
*^  iti'-'pitinj  and  can  fay  np  more :    Verbum 

s-'^F%  did'fibt  long  enjoy  the  pleafure  or 
fUl^r "tfeiineafinefs  of  folitude  ;  for  he  died 
at^  the"*iPl)rch-houfe  *  in  Ghertfey  in  1667,  in 

^;-4-^th  year  of- his'ageinorisq    ,  :.  .,    •,.• 

2'<^(ll?-9>^nii'^  '*^  pofligffion  ,of  ,r*Ir.  CliirVe,.  Alderman  of 

C  4  lit 
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He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  near 
Chaucer  and  Spenfer  ;  and  king  Charles  pro- 
nounced, '•  That  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  left  a 
*'  better  man  behind  him  in  England.'*  He 
is  reprefented  by  Dr.  Sprat  as  the  moil,  ami- 
able of  mankind;  and  this  pofthumous  praife 
may  be  fafely  credited,  as  it  has  never  been 
contradicled  by  envy  or  by  faction. 

Such  are  the  remarks  and  memorials  which 
I  have  been  able  to  add  to  the  narrative  of 
Dr.  Sprat ;  who,  writing  when  the  feuds  of 
the  civil  war  w^re  yet  recent,  and  the  minds 
of  either  party  ealily  irritated,  was  obliged  tq 
pafs  over  many  tranfaftions  in  general  ex- 
preiiions,  and  to  leave  cnriofity  often  un- 
fatisfied.  What  he  did  not  tell,  cannot  how- 
ever now  be  known.  I  muft  therefore  re-" 
commend  the  perufal  of  his  work,  to  which 
my  narration  can  be  confidered  pnly  as  a 
fiender  fupplement. 


c  o  w- 
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GOWLEY,  like  other  poets  who  have 
written  with  narrow  views,  and,  inftead  of 
tracing  intelledual  pleafure  to  its  natural 
fources  in  the  mind  of  man,  paid  their  court 
to  temporary  prejudices,  has  been  at  one  time 
too  much  praifed,  and  too  much  neglected  at 
another. 

Wit,  like  all  other  things  fubje6l  by  theif 
nature  to  the  choice  of  man,  has  its  changes 
and  fafhions,  an^  at  different  times  takes 
different  forms.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
feventeenth  century  appeared  a  race  of  wri- 
ters that  may  be  termed  the  metaphyfical 
poets ;  of  whom,  in  a  criticifm  on  the  works 
pf  Cowley,  it  is  not  improper  to  give  fome 
account. 

The  metaphyfical  poets  were  rnen  of  learn- 
ing, and  to  fhew  their  learning  was  their 
whole  endeavour  ;  but,  unluckily  refolving 
to  fhew  it  in  rhyme,  inftead  of  writing  poe- 
try, they  only  wrote  verfes,  and  very  ofte^ 
fuch  verfes^as  ftood  the  trial  of  the  finger 
better  than  of  the  ear ;  for  the  modulation 

was 


was  fo  imperfect,  that  they  were  <Mily  fouifti 
|to  be  veffes  by  comiting-the.fyliables.-  'S^^-"'*^- 

'  11"  the  father  of  criticifm  has  rightly  deno-s 
m mated  poetry  r'c%v'/\  iuij:^iyj)i,  ■  dn-^  imitathfi 
art,  thefe  writers  will^  without  great  wrong,- 
lofe  their  right  to  the  name  of  poets ;  for 
they  cannot  be  faid  to  have  imitated  any 
thing;  they  neither  copied  nature  nor  life'j 
neither  p^iinted  the  forms  of  matter,  nor  re- 
pxefented  the  operations  of  intelleift,  p- 

T^^Thofe  however  who  deny  them  to'  tii 
rioets,  allow  them  to  be  wits.  Dryden  con- 
feil^s  of  himfelf  and  his  contemporaries,  that 
th^  fall  below  Donne  in  wit,  but  maiiitain^ 
that  they  furpafs  him  in  poetry. f'ol^svQ  aiav? 

'If  Wit  be  well  defcribed  by  Pope,  as 
being,  "  that  which  has  been  often  thought^^^ 
*' but  was  never  before  fo  well  exprefiedi''^^ 
they  certainly  never  attained,  nor  ever  foijghi 
it;  for  they  endeavoured  to  be  fingular  iiY 
their  thoughts,  and  were  carelefs  of  thW^ 
diiftion.  But  Pope's  account  of  wit'  ii  tan^- 
doubtedly  errohebiis :  he  depreffes  it  belovv^i 
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i^S:fr#pturri   dignity,    ajad   reduces   it   fi-ora 
ilrengtK  ftfthpugHt  to  Jh?ippiiieft  ^f  fopguage. 

^,^If5byran)ore  noble  and  more  adequate 
,(^iij:e.ption  that  be  confidered  as  Wit,  w hick 
i^k.  cat  r#iice  natural  and  new,  that  which ^ 
iihoug^  -  not  pbvious,  is,  yponitsfirft-p.ro- 
.di;(L^ion,;  acknowledged  to  be  jufl ;  if  it,. be 
th^i  which  he  that  never  found  it,  wonders 
how  ."hie  rniiled ;  to  wit  of  jthis  kind  the  me- 
taphyfical  poets  haye  feldom  rifeiji^,  .jTheir 
thoughts  are  often  new,  but  feidom  natural ; 
they:  are  iio£  obyious,  but, neither  are  they 
juft;  and  the  reader,  far  from  wondering, 
th^t  he  miffed  them,  ,  wonders  more  frejr; 
que^tiy  by  what  pervjEfeijefs  of  jnduftr^:tliejr>; 
were  ever  found,  ^     .,^1  ^g,/., 

But  Wit,  abftra(9:ed   from  its  effe^ls  upon 
the  hearer,  may  be  more  rigoroufly  and  phi^^ 
Tofophically  conlidered  as  a  kind  of  difcordia 
f9«<:<>rj;^  combination  of  diffimilar  images, 
o^pdifbovery  of  occult  reiemblances  in  things 
apparently,  uialike.      Of  wit,    thus  defined^ 
they  hav^   more   than- e:liough.     The  moft 
h^t$roge|ieQU$   ic^ea?   are    yoked   by  viole^ic^; 
together;  nature  and  art  are  ranfacked  for 

illuftrations. 
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illuflrations,  comparifons,  and  allufions  ; 
their  learning  inftrucls,  and  their  fubtilty 
furprifes ;  but  the  reader  commonly  thinks 
his  improvement  dearly  bought,  and,  though 
|ie  fometimes  admires,  is  feldom  pleafed. 

From  this  account  of  their  cornpofitions  it 
will  be  readily  inferred,  that  they  were  not 
fuccefsful  in  reprefenting  or  moving  the  af- 
fections, As  they  were  wholly  employed  on 
fomething  unexpedled  and  furpriiing,  they 
had  no  regard  to  that  uniformity  of  fentiment 
which  enables  us  to  conceive  and  to  excite 
the  pains  and  the  pleafure  of  other  minds  : 
they  never  enquired  what,  on  any  occalion, 
they  fhould  have  faid  or  done  ;  but  wrote  ra- 
ther as  beholders  than  partakers  of  human 
nature  ;  as  Beings  looking  upon  good  and 
^vjl,  impaffive  and  at  leifure  ;  as  Epicurean 
deities  making  remarks  on  the  a£lions  of  men, 
and  the  viciffitudes  of  life,  without  interell 
and  without  emotion.  Their  courtfhip  was 
void  of  fondnefs,  and  their  lamentation  of 
forrow.  Their  wiili  was  only  to  fay  what 
they  hoped  had  been  never  faid  before. 

Nor 
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Nor  was  the  fublim^  more  within  their 
reach  than  the  pathetick  ;  for  they  never  at- 
tempted that  comprehenfion  and  expanfe  of" 
thought  which  at  once  fills  the  whole  mind, 
and  of  which  the  firft  effect  is  fudden  afto* 
nifhment,  and  the  fecond  rational  admira- 
tion. Sublimity  is  produced  by  aggregation, 
and  littlenefs  by  difperfion.  Great  thoughts 
are  always  general,  and  confiil  in  portions 
not  limited  by  exceptions,  and  in  defcriptions 
not  defcending  to  minutenefs.  It  is  with 
great  propriety  that  Subtlety,  which  in  its 
original  import  means  exility  of  particles,  is 
taken  in  its  metaphorical  meaning  for  nicetv 
of  diftinclion.  Thofe  writers  who  lay  on  the 
watch  for  novelty  could  have  little  hope  o£ 
greatnefs  ;  for  great  things  cannot  have  ef- 
caped  former  obfervatian.  Their  attempts 
were  always  analytick ;  they  broke  every 
image  into  fragments :  and  could  no  more 
reprefent,  by  their  (lender  conceits  and  la- 
boured particularities,  the  profpefts  of  na- 
ture, or  the  fcenes  of  life,  than  he,  who 
dilTeds  a  fun-beam  with  a  prifm,  can  exhibit 
the  wide  effulgence  of  a  fummer  noon. 

What 


fhey  endeavoured  to  fupply  by  hyperbole  5- 
their  amplification  had  no  limits ;  they'  l6ft? 
not  only  reafon  but  fancy  behiri<i  them  ;  an^ 
produced  combinations  of  confufed'tnagnifi-^ 
cence,  that  not  only  could  not  bejeredited^ 
bur  could  not  be  imagined.  -'^  s^^f^i 

V  Yet  great  labour,  direded  by  great  abill^ 
ties, -is  never  wholly  loft  :  if  they  frequently 
threw  away  their  wit  upon  falfe  conceits,' 
they  likewife   fometimes   ftruck  out  unex-' 
j^£ted  -  truth  :    if  their  conceits    were   far-'- 
fetched,  they  were  often  worth  the  carriage.^ 
To  write  on  their  plan,  it  was  at  leaft  necef- 
fary  tQ  read   and  think.     No  man  could  be 
hoFavv^iimetaphyfiGal   poet,   nor  aflume-  the^ 
dignity  of  a  writer,  by  defcriptions  copied 
from .  defc riptions ^    by   imitations-  borrowed- 
from  imitations,  by  traditional  imagery,  ^li' 
hereditary  iimiiies,  •  by  readinefs  ■©f  -rhyme>- 

and  volubility  of  iyllables.      -  -  -^  •  ^^^^  ''^'  ^  ^^^^ 

.E:Ju3m]i 

In  perufing  the  works  of  this  race  of  au=» 
thors;,  the  mind  is  /  exerGiiecJ  either'  \>y  re6oI* 
leclion  or  inquiry.;  ;either'fGmdthing-  alreadjr' 

learned 


learned  is  to  be  retrieved,  or  fomething  new* 
isvto  bejexaLmined,  If  their  greatnefsfeldom 
elevatesy;  their  acutenefs  often  furprifes  ;  i£ 
the;  irnagiuation  is  not  always  gratified,  at 
leaft  the  powers  of  refie<Sbion  and  comparifoa 
ar^  employed  ;  and  in  the  mafs  of  materials 
which  ingenious  abfurdity  has  thrown  toge- 
ther, genuine  wit  and  ufeful  knowledge  may- 
be fometimes  found,  buried  perhaps  in  groli- 
nef^  of  expreffion,  but  ufeful  to  thofe  who 
know  their  value ;  and  fuch  as ,  when  they 
are  expanded  to  perfpicuity,;  and  poliOied  to 
elegance,  may  give  luftre  to  \vorks  which; 
have  moi-e  propriety  though  lefs  copioufnefs 
of.  fentiment. 

''  ■'^^0'=»il  ilt. .   -      ■■  -    ■  -      ■ 

..  This  kind  of  writing,  which  was,  I  believe, 
borrowed  from.  Marina  and  his  followers, 
hadj been  recommended  by,  the  example  of 
J^oari%.a  man  of  very  extenfive  and  various. 
i^j^Qwledge;  and  by.  Jonfon,  whofe  manner 
reiesibled  that  of  Donne  more  in  the  rugged- 
nefs  of  his  lines  than. in. the  call:  of  his  fea- 
timents. 

.  I, oWli^H  their  reputation  was:high,  theyJiad 
u^dp.ubtedly  more  imitatprs,  than "  time  has 

h'HiU^l  left 
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left  behind.  Their  immediate  fucceflbrs,  bt 
whom  any  remembrance  can  be  faid  to  re- 
main, were  Suckling,  Waller,  Denham,  Cow« 
ley,  Cleiveland,  and  Milton.  Denham  and 
Waller  fought  another  way  to  fame,  by  im- 
proving the  harmony  of  our  numbers.  Mil- 
ton tried  the  metaphyfick  flyle  only  in  his 
lines  upon  Hobfon  the  Carrier.  Cowley 
adopted  it,  and  excelled  his  predeceflbrs, 
.having  as  much  fentiment,  and  more  mufick* 
Suckling  neither  improved  veriificationj  nor 
abounded  in  conceits.  The  fafhionable  flyle 
remained  chiefly  with  Cowley  j  Suckling  couW 
tiot  reach  it,  and  Milton  difdained  it. 

Critical  Remarks  are  not  ealily  undef- 
ftood  without  examples  ;  and  I  have  therefore 
collected  inftances  of  the  modes  of  writing  by 
which  this  fpecies  of  poets,  for  poets  they 
were  called  by  themfelves  and  their  admirers, 
was  eminently  diflinguifhed* 

S  the  authors  of  this  race  were  perhaps 
more  defirous  of  being  admired  than 
underftood,  they  fometimes  drew  their  con- 
,  eits  fr^m  recefles  of  learning  ngt  very  much 

fr«- 
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frequented  by  common  readers   of  poetry. 
Thus  Cowley  on  Knowledge: 

The  facred  tree  midfl  the,  fair  orchard  grew : 
The  phoenix  Truth  did  on  it  reft. 
And  built  his  perfum'd  neft. 

That  right  Porphyrian  tree  which  did  true  lo- 
gick  Ihew. 
Each  leaf  did  learned  notions  give. 
And  th'  apples  were  demonftrative  : 
So  clear  their  colour  and  divine, 

The  very  fhade  they  call  did  other  lights  out- 
Ihine. 

On  Anacreon  continuing  a  lover  in  his  old 
age  : 

LoTe  was  with  thy  life  entwin'd, 

Clofe  as  heat  with  fire  is  join'd, 

A  powerful  brand  prefcrib'd  the  date 

Of  thine,  like  Meleager's  fate. 

Th'  antiperiftafrs  of  age 

More  enfiam'd  thy  amorous  rage. 

In  the  following  verfes  we  have  an  allufion 
sto  a  Rabbinical  opinion  concerning  Manna  : 

Variety  I  afk  not :  give  me  one 
To  live  perpetually  upon. 
The  perfon  LoVe  does  to  us  fit, 
Like  manna,  has  the  tafte  of  ail  in  it. 
Vol.  L  D  Thus 
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Thus  Donne  fhews  his  medicuial  knowledge 
in  fome  encomiaftic  verfes  : 

In  every  thing  there  naturally  grows 
h  Balfamimi  to  keep  it  frefh  and  new. 

If  'twere  not  injur'd  by  extrinfique  blows  ; 
Your  youth  and  beauty  are  this  balm  in  you. 
I  But  you,  of  learning  and  religion. 

And  virtue  and  fuch  ingredients,  have  made 

A  mithridate,  whofe  operation 
Keeps  off,  or  cures  what  can  be  done  or  faid. 

Though  the  following  lines  of  Donne,  on 
the  laft  night  of  the  year,  have  fomething 
in  them  too  fcholaftick,  they  are  not  inele- 
gant : 

This  twilight  of  two  years,  not  pall  nor  next. 
Some  emblem  is  of  me,  or  I  of  this. 

Who,  meteor-like^,  of  fluff  and  form  perplext, 
Whofe  what  and  where,  in  difputation  is. 
If  I  fliould  call  me  any  thing,  fhould  mifs. 

I  fum  the  years  and  me,  and  find  me  not 
Dcbi'or  to  th'  old,  nor  creditor  to  th'  new. 

That  cannot  lay,  my  thanks  I  have  forgot, 
Nor  trufl  I  this  with  hopes ;  and  yet  fcarcetrue 
This  bravery  is,  fince  theie  times  fnew'd  me 
you.  l)uNJJE. 
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Yet  more  abilrufe  and  profound  is  Domti^^s 
reflection  upon  Man  as  a  Microcoim : 

If  men  be  worlds,  there  is  in  every  one 
Something  to  anfwer  in  feme  proportion 
All  the  world's  riches  :  and  in  good  men,  this 
Virtue,  our  form's  form,  and  our  foul's  foul  is. 

/^  F  thoughts  fo  far-fetched,  as  to   be  not 
only  unexpeded,    but   unnatural,    all 
their  books  are  full. 

To  a  lady,  who  wrote  poefies  for  rings. 

They,  who  above  do  various  cuxles  find. 
Say,  like  a  ring  th'  zequator  heaven  does  bind. 
When  heaven  fhall  be  adorn 'd  by  thee, 
(Which  then  more  heaven  than  *tis,  will  be) 
*Tis  thou  muft  write  the  poefy  there. 
For  it  wanteth  one  as  yet. 
Though  the  fun  pafs  through 't  twice  a  year. 
The  fiin,  which  is  elleem'd  the  god  of  wit. 

Cowley, 

The  difficulties  which  have  been  raifed 
about  identity  in  philofophy,  are  by  Cowley 
with  flill  more  perplexity  applied  to  Love  : 

Five  years  ago  (fays  ftory)  I  lov'd  you, 
For  which  you  call  me  mofl  inconftant  now  ; 
Pardon  me,  madam,  you  miflake  the  man  i 
For  I  am  not  the  fame  that  I  was  then  i 

D  2  No 
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No  ilelh  is  now  the  fame  'twas  then  In  me. 
And  that  my  mind  is  chang'd  yourfelf  may  fee. 

The  fame  thoughts  to  retain  ftill,  and  intents. 
Were  more  inconftant  far  ;  for  accidents 
Mufl  of  all  things  moft   flrangely  inconftant 

prove, 
If  from  one  fubjedt  they  t'another  move  : 
My  members  then,  the  father  members  were 
From  whence  thefe  take  their  birth,  which  now 

are  here. 
If  then  this  body  love  what  th' other  did, 
'Twere  incefl,  which  by  nature  is  forbid. 

The  love  of  different  women  is,  in  geo= 
graphical  poetry,  compared  to  travels  through 
different  countries : 

Hafh  thou  not  found,  each  woman's  breaft 

(The  land  where  thou  hafl  travelled) 
Either  by  favages  poffeft, 

Or  wild,  and  uninhabited  ? 

What  joy  could'fl  take,  or  what  repofe. 
In  countries  fo  uncivilis'd  as  thofe  ? 
Lufl,  the  fcorching  dog  flar,  here 

Ra2;es  with  immoderate  heat ; 
Whilil  Pride,  the  rugged  Northern  Bear, 

In  others  makes  the  cold  too  great. 

And 
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,And  where  thefe  are  temperate  known, 
The  foil 's  all  barren  fand,  or  rocky  ftone. 

Cowley. 

A  lover,  burnt  up  by  his  afFedlon,  is  com- 
pared to  Egypt: 

The  fate  of  Egypt  I  fuflain, 
And  never  feel  the  dew  of  rain. 
From  clouds  which  in  the  head  appear  ; 
But  all  my  too  much  moifture  owe 
To  overflowings  of  the  heart  below. 

Cowley. 

The  lover  fuppofes  his  lady  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  laws  of  augury  and  rites  of 
facrifice  : 

And  yet  this  death  of  mine,  I  fear. 
Will  ominous  to  her  appear  : 

When  found  in  every  other  part. 
Her  facrifice  is  found  without  an  heart. 

For  the  laft  tempeft  of  my  death 
Shall  figh  out  that  too,  with  my  breath. 

That  the  chaos  was  harmonifed,  has  been 
recited  of  old ;  but  whence  the  different 
founds  arofe,  remained  for  a  modern  to  dif- 
cover  : 

Th*  ungovern'd  parts  no  correfpondence  knew. 
An  artlefs  war  from  thwarting  motions  grew ; 
D  3  TiU 
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Till  the}'  to  number  and  fixt  rules  were  brougKt, 
Water  and  air  he  for  the  Tenor  chofe. 
Earth  made  the  Bafe,  the  Treble  flame  arofe. 

Cowley. 

The  tears  of  lovers  are  always  of  great 
poetical  account ;  but  Donne  has  extended 
them  into  worlds.  If  the  lines  are  not  eafily 
underitood,  they  may  be  read  again. 

On  a  round  ball. 

A  workman,  that  hath  copies  by,  can  lay 

An  Europe,  Afric,  and  an  Alia, 

And  quickly  make  that,  which  was  nothing,  all« 

So  doth  each  tear, 

Which  thee  doth  wear, 
A  globe,  yea  world,  by  that  impreffion  grow, 
Till  thy  tears  mixt  with  mine  do  overflow 
This  world,  by  waters  fent  from  thee  my  hea-« 

ven  diiTolved  fo. 

Oil  reading  the  following  lines,  the  reader 
may  perhaps  cry  out — Confiifion  worfe  con-^ 
founded. 

Here  lies  a  ihe  fun,  and  a  he  moon  here,         - 
She  gives  the  belt  light  to  his  fphere. 
Or  each  is  both,  and  all,  and  fp 

They  unto  one  another  nothing  owe. 

Donne. 
Who 
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Who  but  Donne  would  have  thought  that 
a  good  man  is  a  telefcope  ? 

Though  God  be  our  true  glafs,  through  which 

we  fee 
All,  fince  the  being  of  all  things  is  he. 
Yet  are  the  trunks,  which  do  to  us  derive 
Things,  in  proportion  fit,  by  perfpediive 
Deeds  of  good  men  ;  for  by  their  living  here, 
Virtues,  indeed  remote,  feem  to  be  near. 

Who  would  imagine  it  poffible  that  io'  a 
very  few  lines  fo  many  remote  ideas  could  be 
brought  together  ? 

Since  'tis  my  doom.  Love's  uriderfhrleve. 

Why  this  reprieve  ? 
Why  doth  my  She  Advowfon  fly 

Incumbency  ? 
To  fell  thyfelf  doit  thou  intend 

By  candle's  end, 
And  hold  the  ccntrail  thus  in  doubt^ 

Life's  taper  out  ? 
Think  but  how  foon  the  market  fails. 
Your  fcx  lives  failer  than  the  males ; 
As  if  to  meafure  age's  fpan, 
The  fober  Juhau  were  th'  acount  of  man, 
Whilfi  you  live  by  the  fleet  Gregorian. 

Cleiveland. 
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F  enormous  and  dlfguHing   hyberboles, 
thefe  may  be  examples  : 

By  e^'ery  wind,  that  comes  this  way. 
Send  me  at  ieafi;  a  ligh  or  two. 
Such  and  fo  many  I'll  repay 
As  ihall  themfelves  make  winds  to  get  to  3'ou. 

Cowley, 

In  tears  I'll  walle  thefe  eyes. 
By  Love  fo  vainly  fed  ; 
So  lull  of  old  the  Deluge  puniilied. 

Cowley, 

All  arm*d  in  brafs  the  richell  drefs  of  war, 
(A  difmal  glorious  fight)  he  Ihone  afar. 
The  fun  himfelf  ilartcd  with  fudden  fright. 
To  fee  his  beams  return  fo  difmal  bright. 

Cowley, 

An  unlverfal  conflernation : 

His  bloody  eyes  he  hurls  round,  his  Iharp  paws 
Tear  up  the  ground  ;  then  runs  he  wild  about, 
Lafhing  his  angry  tail  and  roaring  out. 

Beafts  creep  iato  their  dens,  and  tremble  there ; 
Trees,  though  no  wind  is  llirring,  Ihake  with 

fear  ; 
Silence  and  horror  fill  the  place  around  : 
Echo  itfelf  dares  fcarce  repeat  the  found. 

Cowley, 
THEIR 
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'HEIR  fidions  were  often  violent  and 
unnatural. 

Of  his  Miftrefs  bathing : 

The  fifli  around  her  crouded,  as  they  do 

To  the  falfe  light  that  treacherous  filhers  fliew^ 

And  all  with  as  much  eafe  might  taken  be. 

As  flie  at  firft  took  me  : 

For  ne'er  did  light  fo  clear 

Among  the  waves  appear. 
Though  every  night  the  fun  himfelf  fet  there. 

Cowley. 

The  poetical  efFefl  of  a  Lover's  name  upon 
glafs : 

My  name  engrav'd  herein 
Doth  contribute  my  firmnefs  to  this  glafs  ; 

Which,  ever  fmce  that  charm,  hath  been 
As  hard  as  that  which  grav'd  it  was. 

Donne* 

'Tp  HEIR  conceits  were  fometimes  flight 
and  trifling. 

On  an  inconftant  woman  : 

He  enjoys  thy  calmy  funlhine  now. 
And  no  breath  ftirring  hears. 

In  the  clear  heaven  of  thy  brow. 
No  fmallefl  cloud  appears. 

3  He 
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Me  fees  thee  gentle,  fair  and  gay, 
^nd  trulls  the  faithlefs  April  of  thy  May, 

Cowley, 

Upon  a  paper  written  with  the  juice  of 
Jemon,  and  read  by  the  fire  : 

Nothing  yet  In  thee  is  feen  ; 

But  when  a  genial  heat  warms  thee  within, 
A  new-born  wood  of  various  lines  there  grows  ^ 

Here  buds  an  L,  and  there  a  B, 

Here  fprouts  a  V,  and  there  a  T, 
And  all  the  flourilhing  letters  fland  in  rows. 

Cowley, 

A  S  they  fought  only  for  novelty,  they  did 

not  much  enquire  whether  their  allu- 

lions  were  to  things  high  or  low,  elegant  or 

grofs;  whether  they  compared  the  little  to 

the  great,  or  the  great  to  the  little. 

Phyfick  and  Chirurgery  for  a  Lover, 

Gently,  ah  gently,  madam,  touch 

The  wound,  which  you  yourfelf  have  made  ; 
That  pain  muft  needs  be  very  much. 

Which  makes  me  of  your  hand  afraid. 
Cordials  of  pity  give  me  now. 
For  i  too  weak  for  purgings  grow. 

Cowley. 

The 
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The.  World  and  a  Clock, 

'    Mahol,  th'  inferior  world's  fantaflic  face. 

Through  all  the  turns  of  matter's  maze  did  trace; 
Great  Nature's  well-fct  clock  in  pieces  took  ; 
On  all  the  fprings  and  fmalleil:  wheels  did  look 
Of  life  and  motion ;  and  with  equal  art 
Made  up  again  the  whole  of  every  part. 

Cowley, 

A  coal-pit  has  not  often  found  its  poet ; 
but,  that  it  may  not  want  its  due  hon^jur, 
Cleiveland  has  paralleled  it  with  the  Sun  : 

The  moderate  value  of  our  guiltlefs  ore 
Makes  no  man  atheift,  and  no  woman  whore; 
Yet  why  Ihould  hallow'd  veftal's  facred  Ihrine 
Deferve  more  honour  than  a  flaming  mine  ? 
Thefe  pregnant  v\'ombs  of  heat  would  fitter  be 
Than  a  few  embers,  for  a  deity. 

Had  he  our  pits,  the  Pcrfian  would  admire 
No  fun,  but  warm 's  devotion  at  our  fire  : 
He'd  leave  the  trotting  v^^hipller,  and  prefer 
Our  profound  Vulcan  'bove  that  waggoner. 
For  wants  he  heat,  or  light  ?  or  would   have 

ftore 
Of  both  ?  'tis  here  :    and  what  can  funs  give 

more  ? 
Nay,  what's  the  fun  but,  in  a  different  name, 
A  coal-pit  rampant,  or  a  mine  on  flame  ! 

7  Then 
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.     Then  let  this  truth  reciprocally  run. 

The  fun's  heaven's  coalery^  and  coals  our  fun. 

Death,  a  Voyage : 

No  family 
Ere  rigg'd  a  foul  for  heaven's  difcovery. 
With  whom  more  venturers  might  boldly  dare 
Venture  their  flakes,  with  him  in  joy  to  fnare. 

Donne. 

^'T^  HEIR  thoughts   and  cxpreffions  were 
fometimes  grofgly  abfurd,  and  fuch  as 
no    figures  or  licence  can    reconcile-  to  the 
"underftanding. 

A  Lover  neither  dead  nor  alive  : 

Then  down  T  laid  my  head, 

Down  on  cold  earth  ;  and  for  a  while  was  dead. 

And  my  freed  foul  to  a  ftrange  fome where  fled  ; 

Ah,  fottifli  foul,  faid  I, 

When  back  to  its  cage  again  I  faw  it  fly : 

Fool  to  refume  her  broken  chain  I 

And  row  her  galley  here  again  ! 

pool,  to  that  body  to  return 
Where  it  condemn'd  and  defcin'd  is  to  burn  ! 

Once  dead,  how  can  it  be. 
Death  fliould  a  thing  fo  pleafant  feem  to  thee. 
That  thou  fliould'fl  come  to  live  it  o'er  again  in 
me  ?  Cowley. 

A  Lover's 
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Wo  to  her  flubborn  heart,  if  once  mine  come 
Into  the  felffame  room, 
^Twill  tear  and  blow  up  all  within. 

Like  a  grenado  ihot  into  a  magazin. 

Then  ihall  Love  keep  the  aihes,  and  torn  parts. 
Of  both  our  broken  hearts  : 
Shall  out  of  both  one  new  one  make ; 

^rom   her's   th'  allay  j   from  mine,    the  metal 
take. 

Cowley. 

The  poetical  Propagation  of  Light : 

The  Prince's  favour  is  diffus'd  o*er  all. 

From  which  all  fortunes,  names,  and  natures 

fall ; 
Then  from  thofe  wombs  of  liars,  the  Bride's 
bright  eyes. 
At  every  glance  a  conftellatlon  flies. 
And  fowes  the  court  with  flars,  and  doth  prevent, 

In  light  and  power,  the  all-ey'd  firmament : 
Firft  her  eye  kindles  other  ladies'  eyes, 

Then  from  their  beams  their  jewels  lultres  rife; 
And  from  thsir  jewels  torches  do  take  fire. 
And  all  is  warmth,  and  light,  and  good  defire. 

Donne. 

THEY 
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'Tp  HEY  were  in  very  little  care  to  clothe 
their  notions  with  elegance  of  drefs, 
and  therefore  mifs  the  notice  and  the  praife 
which  are  often  gained  by  thofe,  who  think 
lefs,  but  are  more  diligent  to  adorn  their 
thoughts. 

That  a  miilirefs  beloved  is  fairer  in  idea 
than  in  reality,  is  by  Cowley  thus  expreffed : 

Thou  in  my  fancy  doft  much  higher  fland. 
Than  women  can  be  plac'd  by  Nature's  hand; 
And  I  muil  needs,  I'm  fure,  a  lofer  be. 
To  change  thee,  as  thou'rt  there,  for  very  thee. 

That  prayer  and  labour  ihould  co-operate, 
are  thus  taught  by  Donne  : 

In  none  but  us,  are  fuch  mixt  engines  found. 
As  hands  of  double  office  :  for  the  ground 
We  till  with  them;    and  them  to  heaven  we 

raife;   : 
Who  prayerlefs  labours,  or  without  this,  prays. 
Doth  but  one  half,  that's  none. 

By  the  fame  author,  a  common  topick, 
the  danger  of  procraftination,  is  thus  illuf- 
trated  : 

— That  which  I  iliould  have  begun 

In  my  youth's  morning,  now  late  mult  be  done ; 

And  I,  as  giddy  travellers  mud  do. 

Which 
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Which  Itray  or  ileep  all  day,  and  having  loft 
Light  and  ftrength,  dark  and  tir'd  muft  then 
ride  poft. 

All  that  Man  has  to  do  is  to  live  and  die ; 
the  fum  of  humanity  is  comprehended  bj 
Donne  in  the  following  lines  : 

Think  in  how  poor  a  prifon  thou  didft  lie  ; 

After,  enabled  but  to  fuck  and  cry. 

Think,  when  'twas  grown  to  moft,  'twas  a  poor 

inn, 
A  province  packed  up  in  two  yards  of  Ikin, 
And  that  ufurp'd,  or  threaten'd  with  a  rage 
Of  fickneiTes,  or  their  true  mother,  age. 
But  think  that  death  hath  now  enfranchised  theej 
Thou  haft  thy  expanfion  now,  and  liberty  ; 
Think,  that  a  rufty  piece  difcharg'd  is  flown 
In  pieces,  and  the  bullet  is  his  own. 
And  freely  flies  :  this  to  thy  foul  allow. 
Think  thy  Ihell  broke,  think  thy  foul  hatch'd 

but  now. 


THEY 
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'T^HEY  were  fometimes    indelicate   and 
-^    difgufling.     Cowley  thus  apoftrophifes 

beauty  ; 

— Thou  tyrant,  which  leav'fl  no  man  free  ! 
Thou  fubtle  thief,,  from  whom  nought  fafe  can 

'■^^;^;  ^bef     ■  ■ 

Thou  murtherer,  which  haft  kill'd,  and  devil^ 
which  would'ft  darnn  me. 

Thus  he  addreffes  his  Miflrefs  : 

Thou  who,  in  many  a  propriety. 

So  truly  art  the  fun  to  me. 

Add  one  more  likenefs,  which  I'm  fure  you  can^ 

And  let  me  and  my  fun  beget  a  man. 

Thus  he  reprefents  the  meditations  of  a 
Lover  : 

Though  in  thy  thoughts  fcarce  any  tradls  have 
been 

So  much  as  of  original  fin, 
Such  charms  thy  beauty  wears  as  might 
Defires  in  dying  confeft  faints  excite. 

Thou  with  ftrange  adultery 
Doft  in  each  breaft  a  brothel  keep ; 

Awake,  all  men  do  luft  for  thee, 
Aad  fome  enjoy  thee  when  they  lleep. 

The 
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The  true  tafle  of  Tears  : 

Hither  with  cryflal  vials,  lovers,  come. 
And  take  my  tears,  which  are  Love*s  wine, 

And  try  your  miftrcfs*  tears  at  home ; 

For  all  are  falfe,  that  taft6  not  juft  like  mine, 

DoN;fs. 

This  Is  yet  more  indelicate  : 

As  the  fweet  fweat  of  rofes  ill  a  llill, 

As  that  which  from  chaf'd   mufk'Cat's  pores 

doth  trill, 
As  the  almighty  balm  of  th*  early  Eafl:, 
Such  are  the  fweet  drops  of  my  miftrefs'  bread. 
And  on  her  neck  her  ikin  fuch  lullre  fets, 
They  feem  no  fweat- drops,  but  pearl  coronets  : 
Rank  fweaty  froth  thy  miftrefs*  brow  defiles. 

Donne. 

'T^HEIR  expreffions  fometimes  raife  hor- 
ror,   when   they  intend   perhaps  to  be 
pathetic  : 

As  men  in  hell  are  from  difeafes  free. 
So  from  all  other  ills  am  I, 
Free  from  their  known  formality  : 

But  all  pains  eminently  lie  in  thee. 

Cowley. 

VOL',  I  E  THEY 
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'T^HEY  were  not  always  {^iiSily  curious^ 
whether  the  opinions  from  which  they 
drew  their  illuftrations  were  true  ;  it  war. 
enough  that  they  were  popular.  Bacon  re- 
marks, that  fome  falfehoods  are  continued  by 
tradition,  becaufe  they  fupply  commodious 
allufions. 

It  gave  a  piteous  groatiy  and  fo  it  broke  ; 
In  vain  it  fomething  would  have  fpoke  ; 
The  love  within  too  flrong  for  't  was. 
Like  poifon  put  into  a  Venice- glafs» 

CoWLEYr 

T  N  forming  defcriptions,  they  looked  out 
not  for  images,  but  for  conceits.  Night 
has  been  a  common  fubje(Sfe,  which  poets  have 
contended  to  adorn.  Dryden^s  Night  is  well 
known  i  Donne's  is  as  follows : 

Thou  feefl  me  here  at  midnight,  now  all  reft : 
Time's  dead  low-water  ;  when  all  minds  diveft 
To  morrow's  bufinefs,  when  the  labourers  have 
Suchrefl  in  bed,  that  their  laft  church-yard 

grave. 
Subject  to  change,  will  fcarce  be  a  t3^pe  of  this. 
Now  when  the  client,  whofe  laft  hearing  is 
To-morrow,  ileeps ;  when  the  condemned  man. 
Who  when  he  opes  his  eyes,  mult  fhut  them  then 

5  .  Again 
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Again  by  death,  although  fad  watch  he  keep, 
Doth  pradtife  dying  by  a  little  H^eepj 
Thou  at  this  midnight  feell  me. 

TT  muil:  be  however  confelTed  of  thefe  wri- 
ters, that  if  they  are  upon  common  fubjedls 
often  unneceflarily  and  unpoetically  fubtle  ; 
yet  where  fcholaftick  fpeculation  can  be  pro- 
perly admitted,  their  copioufnefs  and  acute- 
hefs  may  juftly  be  admired.  What  Cowley 
has  written  upon  Hope,  fhews  an  unequalled 
fertility  of  invention  : 

Hope,  whofe  weak  being  ruin'd  is, 
Alike  if  it  fucceed,  and  if  it  mifs ; 
Whom  good  or  ill  does  equally  confound. 
And  both  the  horns  of  Fate's  dilemma  wound. 
Vain  lliadow,  which  doH  vaniHi  quite, 
Both  at  full  noon  and  perfed:  night ! 
The  itars  have  not  a  pollibility 
Of  bleffing  thee ; 
if  things  then  from  their  end  we  happy  call^ 
"Xrs  Hope  is  the  moil  hopelefs  thing  of  all. 
■    Hope,  thou  bold  tafter  of  delight. 
Who,  whilft  thou  Ihould'fl  but  tafce,  devour'il 
.  it  quite ! 

Thou  bring'il  us  an  eilate,  yet  leav'fl  us  poor. 
By  clogging  it  with  legacies  before  ! 

E  2  The 
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The  joys  which  we  entire  Ihould  wed. 
Come  deflowered  virgins  to  our  bed  ; 
Good  fortunes  without  gain  imported  be. 

Such  mighty  cuflom's  paid  to  thee  : 
For  joy,  like  wine,  kept  clofe  does  better  tafte  5 
If  it  take  air  before,  its  fpirits  walle. 

To  the  following  comparifon  of  a  man  that 
travels,  and  his  wife  that  ftays  at  home,  with 
a  pair  of  compaffes,  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther abfurdity  or  ingenuity  has  the  bettet 
claim : 

Our  two  fouls  therefore,  which  are  one. 
Though  I  mull  go,  endure  not  yet 

A  breach,  but  an  expanlion,  . 
Like  gold  to  airy  thinnefs  beat. 

If  they  be  two,  they  are  two  fo  -   : 

As  ftifF  twin-compafles  are  two, 
Thy  foul  the  fixt  foot,  makes  no  ihow 

To  move,  but  doth,  if  th'  other  do. 

And  though  it  in  the  centre  fir, 
Yet  when  the  other  far  doth  roam. 

It  leans,  and  hearkens  after  it. 

And  grows  ered:,  as  that  comes  home.     , 

Such  wilt  thou  be  to  me,  who  muft 
Like  th*  other  foot,  obliquely  run.. 
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Thy  firmncls  makes  my  circle  juft. 
And  makes  me  end  where  I  begun. 

Donne. 

In  all  thefe  examples  It  is  apparent,  that 
whatever  is  improper  or  vicious,  is  produced 
by  a  voluntary  deviation  from  nature  in  pur- 
fuit  of  fomething  new  and  ftrange  ;  and  that 
the  writers  fail  to  give  delight,  by  their  defire 
of  exciting  admiration. 

TTAVING  thus  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a 
general  reprefentation  of  the  flyle  and 
fentiments  of  the  metaphysical  poets,  it  is 
npw  prpper  tp  examine  particularly  the  works 
pf  Cowley,  who  was  almoft  the  laft  of  that 
race,  and  undpubteidly  the  beft. 

His  Mifcellanies  contain  a  colledion  of 
fhort  cpmpofitions,  written  fome  as  they  were 
didlated  by  a  mind  at  leifure,  and  fome  as 
they  were  called  forth  by  different  occafions ; 
with  great  variety  of  ftyle  and  fentiment,  from 
burlefque  levity  to  awful  grandeur.  Such  an 
aflemblage  of  diverfified  excellence  no  other 
poet  has  hitherto  afforded,  To  choofe  th^ 
iibeft,  among  many  good,  is  one  of-  the  mofl 

E  3  hazar- 
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hazardous  attempts  of  criticifm.  I  know  no^ 
whether  Scahger  himfeif  has  perfuaded  many, 
readers  to  johi  with  huii  in  his  preference  of 
the  two  favourite  odes,  which  he  eftimates  iu 
his  raptures  at  the  value  of  a  kingdom.  } 
will  however  venture  to  recommend  Cowley's 
firfl  piece,  which  ought  to  be  infcribed  To  my 
mvfe,  for  want  of  which  the  fecond  couplet 
is  without  reference.  When  the  title  is  added, 
there  will  flill  remain  a  defe6l ;  for  every 
piece  ought  to  contain  in  itfelf  whatever  is 
neceffary  to  make  it  intelligible.  Pope  ha$ 
fome  epitaphs  without  names;  which  are 
therefore  epitaphs  to  be  let,  occupied  indeed 
for  the  prefent,  but  hardly  appropriated.. 

The' ode  on  Wit  is  almofl  without  a  rivak 
It  was  about  the  time  of  Cowley  that  Wit^ 
which  had  been  till  then  ufed  for  Intellection^ 
in  contradiftindion  to  IVill.  took  the  meaning, 
wiiafeever  it  be,  which  it  now  bears. 

Of  all  the  patTages  in  which  poefs  lixive 
exemplified  their  own  precepts,  none  will 
eafily  be  found  of  greater  excellence  than  that 
in  which  Cowley  condemns  exuberance  of 
Wit : 

Yet 
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Y?et  *tls  not  to  adorn  aind  gild  each  part, 

That  Ihews  more  cofl  than  art. 
Jewels  at  nofe  and  lips  but  ill  appear ; 

Rather  than  all  things  wit,  let  none  be  there. 

Several  lights  will  not  be  feen. 

If  there  be  nothing  elfe  between. 
Men  doubt,  becaufe  they  ftand  fo  thick  i'th'  fky, 
If  thofe  be  flars  which  paint  the  galaxy. 

In.  his  verfes  ]to  lord  Falkland,  whom  every 
p'afiV  of  his  time  was  proud  to  praife,  there 
are,  as  there  muff  be  in  all  Cowley's  compb- 
fitions,  fome  ftriking  thoughts  ;  but  they  are 
not  well  wrought.  His  elegy  on  Sir  Henry' 
Wotton  is  vigorous  and  happy,  the  fefies  of 
thoughts  is  eafy  and  natural,  and  the  conclu- 
fion,  though  a  little  weakened  by  the  intrU'- 
{ion  of  Alexander,  is  elegant  and  forcible. 

It  may  be  retnarked,  that  ia  this  Elegy, 
and  in  moft  of  his  encomiaftic  poems,  he  has 
forgotten  or  negledled  to  name  his  heroes. 

In  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Hervey,  there 
Is  much  praife,  but  little  paflion,  a  very  juil"° 
and  ample  delineation  of  fuoh  virtues  as  a  ftu- 
E  4  dious 
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diaus  prmcy  admits,  and  fuch  intelleiSlu^l 
excellence  as  a  mind  not  yet  called  forth  to- 
a£lion  can  difplay.  He  knew  how  to  diftin- 
guiih,  and  how  to  commend  the  qualities  of 
his  companion  ;  bui  when  he  wiflies  to  make 
us  weep,  he  forgets,  to  weep  himfelf,  and 
diverts  his  forrow  by  imagining  how  his 
crown  of  bays,  if  he  had  it,  wonld  crackle  in 
the^r^.  It  is  the  odd  fate  of  this  thought 
to  be  worfe  for  being  true.  The  bay-leaf 
crackles  remarkably  as  it  burns  ;  as  therefore 
this  property  was  not  ailigned  it  by  chance, 
the  rnind  muft  be  thought  fuffieiently  at  eafc 
that  could  attend  to  fuch  minutenefs  of  phy- 
fiology.  But  the  power  of  Cowley  is  not  fb 
much  tp  n^pve  the  afFpdl-ions,  as  tq  exercife 
the  underftanding.  , 

The  Cbrontck  is  a  composition  unrivalled 
and  alone  i  fuch  gaiety,  of  fancy,  fuch  faci- 
lity of  expreffion,  fuch  varied  Similitude, 
fuch  a  fucceffion  of  images,  and  fuch  a  dance 
of  words,  it  is  vain  to  expe£l  except  from 
Cpwley.  His  flrength  always  appears  in  his 
agility ;  his  volatility  is  not  the  fluttef  of  a 
light,*  but  the  bound  ,  of  an  elaftick  mind, 
Jjis  levity  never  .leaves  his  learning  behind 

it; 
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it ;  th^  morallft,  the  politician,  and  the  cri- 
tick,  mingle  their  influence  even  in  this  airy 
frolick  of  genius.  To  fuch  a  performance 
Suckling  could  have  brought  the  gaiety,  but 
not  the  knowledge  ;  Dryden  could  have  liip- 
plled  the  knowledge,  but  not  the  gaiety. 

The  verfes  to  Davenant,  which  are  vigo- 
roufly  begun,  and  happily  concluded,  eon- 
tain  fome  hints  of  criticifm  very  juftly  con- 
ceived  and  happily  expreffed.  Cowley ^s  cri- 
tical abilities  have  not  been  fufficientlyi  ob- 
ferved  :  the  few  decilions  and  remark-s  which 
his  prefaces  and  his  notes  on  the  Davidefs 
fupply,  were  at  that  time  acceflions  to  Eng- 
lifti  literature^  and  fhew  fuch  ikill  as  raifes 
pur  wifh  for  more  examples. 

The  lines  from  Jerfey  are  a  very  curious 
and  pleafing  fpecimen  of  the  fiimiliar  defcend- 
ing  to  the  burlefque. 

His  two  metrical  difquifitions  for  and 
again/}  Reafon,  are  no  mean  fpecimen s  of 
metaphyfical  poetry.  The  ftanzas  again  ft 
knowledge  produce  little  convidion.  In  thofe 
which  are  intended  to  exalt  the  human  fa- 
culties^ 
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cutties,  Reafon  has  its  proper  tafli  affigiie% 
it ;  that  of  judging,  not  of  things  revealed, 
{)ut  of  the  reaUty  of  revelation,  hi  the  yerfes 
jor  Reafoi;  is  a  paiTage  which  Bentley,  in  the 
pnly  Englifh  verfes  which  he  is  kiiown  tq 
have  writteri,  feems  to  have  copied,  though 
with  the  inferiority  of  an  imitator. 

The  holy  Book  like  the  eighth  fphere  does  ihine 

With  thoufand  lights  of  truth  divine^ 
So  numberlefs  the  liars  that  to  our  eye 

It  makes  all  but  one  galaxy  : 
If et  Reafon  mufl  afflil  too ;  for  in  feas 

So  vaft  and  dangerous  as  thefe. 
Our  courfe  by  ftars  above  we  cannot  know 

Without  the  compafs  too  below. 

After  this  fays  Bentley : 

Who  travels  in  religious  jars. 
Truth  mix'd  with  error,  clouds  with  rays. 
With  Whifton  wanting  pyx  and  ftavs. 
In  the  wide  ocean  finks  or  ftrays. 

Cowley  feems  to  have  had,  what  Milton  is 
believed  to  have  wanted,  the  fkill  to  rate  his 
Qwn  performances  by  their  juft  value,  and  has 
therefore  clofed  his  Mifcellanies  with  the 
verfes  upon  Craihaw,  which  apparently  excel 

all 
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^11  that  have  gone  before  them,  and  in  which 
there  are  beauties  which  CQmrnon  authors  may 
juftly  think  nqt  only  above  their  attainment, 
but  above  their  ambition. 

To  the  Mifcellanies  fucceed  the  Anacreon- 
tJques^  or  paraphraftical  tranfiations  of  fome  lit- 
tle poems,  which  pafs,  however  juftly,  under 
thenameof  Anacreon.  Of  thofe  fongsdedicate4 
to  feftivity  and  gaiety,  in  which  even  the  mo- 
rality is  voluptuous,  and  which  teach  nothing 
but  the  enjoyrnent  of  the  prefent  day,  he  ha^ 
given  rather  a  pleafing  than  a  faithful  reprefen- 
tation,  having  retained  their  fpritelinefs,  but 
loft  their  fimplicity.  The  Anacreon  of  Cowley, 
like  the  Homer  of  Pope,  has  admitted  the  deco- 
ration of  fome  modern  graces,  by  which  he  is 
undoubtedly  made  more  amiable  to  commori= 
readers,  and  perhaps,  if  they  would  honeftly 
declare  their  own  perceptions,  to  far  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  whom  cpurtefy  and  igno» 
ranee  are  content  to  ftyle  the  Learned. 

Thefe  little  pieces  will  be  found  more  fi- 
niflied  in  their  kind  than  any  other  of  Cowley's 
>vorks.  The  di6iion  fhews  nothing  of  the  mouldy 
of  time,  and  the  fentiments  are  at  no  great  dif- 

tance 
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tance  from  our  prefeiit  habitudes  of  thought. 
Real  mirth  muft  be  always  natural,  and  na- 
ture is  uniform.  Men  have  been  wife  in  very 
different  modes ;  but  they  have  always  laughed 
the  fame  way. 

Levity  of  thought  naturally  produced  fami- 
liarity of  language,  and  the  familiar  part  of  lan- 
guage continues  long  the  fame  :  the  dialogue 
of  comedy,  when  it  is  tranfcrlbed  from  popu- 
lar manners  and  real  life,  is  read  from  age  to 
age  with  equal  pleafure.  The  artifice  of  in- 
verlion,  by  whichtheeftablifhed  order  of  words 
is  changed,  or  of  innovation,  by  which  new 
words  or  new  meanings  of  words  are  Jntro-^ 
duced,  is  pra£lifed,  not  by  thofe  who  talk  to 
be  underftood,  but  by  thofe  who  write  to  be 
admired. 

The  Anacreontiques  therefore  of  Cowley 
give  now  all  the  pleafure  which  they  ever 
gave.  If  he  was  formed  by  nature  for  one 
kind  of  writing  more  than  for  another,  his 
power  feems  to  have  been  greateft  in  the  fa- 
miliar and  the  f^ftiw. 

.    ..       ..  ^  Tlie 
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The  next  clafs  of  his  poems  is  called  The 
Mijlrefs,  of  which  it  is  not  neceffary  to  feled 
any  particular  pieces  for  praife  or  cenfure. 
They  have  all  the  fame  beauties  and  faults, 
and  nearly  in   the  fame  proportion.     They 
are  written  with  cxuberaiice  of  wit,  and  with 
copioufnefs  of  learning ;  and  it  is  truly  af- 
ierted  by  Sprat,    that  the  plenitude  of  the 
writer's  knowledge  flows   in  upon  his  page, 
fo  that  the  reader  is  commonly  furprifed  into 
fome  improvement.     But,  confidered  as  the 
verfes  of  a  lover,  no  man  that  has  ever  loved 
will  much  commend  them.     They  are  nei- 
ther courtly  nor  pathetick,  have  neither  gal- 
lantry nor  fondnefs.     His  praifes  are  too  far- 
fought,  and  too  hyperbolical,  either  to  ex- 
prefs  love,  or  to  excite  it  :    every  ilanza  is 
crouded  with  darts  and  flames,  with  wounds 
and  death,    with  mingled  fouls,    and  with 
broken  hearts. 

The  principal  artifice  by  which  The  Mif-. 
irefs  is  flUed  with  conceits  is  very  copioyfly 
difplayed  by  Addifon.  Love  is  by  Cowley, 
as  by  other  poets,  exprefled  metttphoricallv 
by  flame  and  fire ;  and  that  which  is  true  or 
I  real 
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real  fire  is  faid  of  love,  or  figurative  lire,  the 
fame  word  in  the  fame  fentence  retaining 
both  fignifications.  Thus^  '*  obferving  the. 
"  cold  regard  of  his  miftrefs's  eyes,  and  at 
"  the  'fame  time  their  power  of  producing 
"  love  ill  him,  he  cotifiders  them  as  burning- 
*'  glafles  made  of  ice.  Finding  himfdf  able 
"  to  live  in  the  greateft  extremities  of  love^ 
*«  he  concludes  the  torrid  zone  to  be  habi* 
*'  table.  Upon  the  dying  of  a  tree,  on  which 
*'  he  had  cut  his  loves,  he  obferves,  that  his 
"  flames  had    burnt   up    and  withered  the 


'«  tree." 


Thefe  conceits  Addifon  Calls  mixed  wit ; 
that  is,  wit  which  conlifts  of  thoughts  true 
in  one  fenfe  of  the  expreffion,  and  falfe  in 
the  other.  Addifon's  reprefentation  is  fuf^ 
ficiently  indulgent.  That  confulion  of  images 
may  entertain  for  a  moment ;  but  being  un* 
natural,  it  foon  grows  wearifome.  Cowley 
delighted  in^it,  as  much  as  if  he  had  invented 
it ;  but,  not  to  mention  the  ancients,  he 
might  have  found  it  full-blown  in  modern 
Italy. 

Afpice 
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Arplce  quam  variis  diftrlngar  Lelbla  curls, 
Uror,  &  heu  !  noflro  manat  ab  igne  liquor  5 

Sum  Nilus^  fumque  ^tna  iimul ;  reflringite 
flammas 
O  lacrima,  aut  lacrimas  ebibe  flamma  meas* 

One  of  the  fevere  theologians  of  that  time 
cenfured  him  as  having  pubJifhed  a  book  of 
profane  and  lafci'vious  Verfes,  From  the 
charge  of  profanenefs,  the  conilant  tenour  of 
his  life,  which  feems  to  have  been  eminently 
virtuous,  and  the  general  tendency  of  his  opi- 
nions, which  difcover  no  irreverence  of  reli- 
gion, muil:  defend  him  ;  but  that  the  accufa- 
tion  of  lafcivioufnefs  is  unjuft,  the  peirufal  of 
his  works  will  fufficientlj  evince. 

Cowley's  Mtjlrefs  has  no  power  of  reduc- 
tion ;  "  Ihe  plays  round  the  head,  but  comes 
not  at  the  heart."  Her  beauty  and  abfence, 
her  kindnefs  and  cruelty,  her  difdain  and  in- 
conflancy,  produce  no  correfpondence  of  emo- 
tion. His  poetical  account  of  the  virtues  of 
plants,  and  colours  of  flowers,  is  not  perufed 
with  more  iluggiili  frigidity.  The  compofitions 
are  fuch  as  might  have  been  written  for  pe- 
nance by  a  hermit,  or  for  hire  by  a  phiiofophi- 
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cal  rhymer  who  had  only  heard  of  another 
fex ;  for  they  turn  the  mind  only  on  the  writer, 
whom,  without  thinking  on  a  woman  but 
as  the  fubje£l  for  his  talk,  we  fometimes 
efteem  as  learned,  and  fometimes  defpife  as 
trifling,  always  admire  as  ingenious,  and  al- 
ways condemn  as  unnatural. 

The  Findarique  Odes'are  now  to  be  confl- 
dered;  afpeciesofccmpoiition,  which  Cowley 
thinks  Pancirolus  might  have  counted  in  bis  I'ifi 
of t  he  loflinveniions  of  antiquity^  andwhich  hehas 
made  a  bold  and  vigorous  attempt  to  recover. 

The  purpofe  with  which  he  has  para- 
phrafed  aa  Olympick  and  Nemeasan  Ode,  is 
by  himfelf  fufficiently  explained.  His  endea- 
vour was,  not  to  fhew  precifely  'what  Pindar 
fpoke,  but  his  jnanner  of  fpeaking.  He  was 
therefore  not  at  all  retrained  to  his  expref- 
iions,  nor  much  to  his  fentiments  ;  nothing 
was  required  of  him,  but  not  to  write  as 
Pindar  would  not  have  written. 

Of  the  Olympick  Ode  the  beginning  is, 
I  think,  above  the  original  in  elegance,  and 
■the  concluilon  below  it  in  flrength.     The 

con- 
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toniieclloii  IS  fupplled  with  great  perfpiGiuty, 
and  the  thoughts,  which  to  a  readen  ,of  iefs 
ikill  feem  thrown  together  by  chance,,  are 
concatenated  without  any  abruption.  Though 
the  Enghfli  ode  cannot  be  called  a  tranflation, 
it  may  be  very  properly  confulted  as  a  com- 
mentary. 

The  fpirit  of  Pindar  is  indeed  not  every 
where  equally  prefer ved.  The  following  pret- 
ty lines  are  not  fuch  as  his  deep  mouth  was 
ufed  to  pour : 

Great  Rhea's  fon. 
If  in  Olympus'  top  where  thou 
Sitt'lt  to  behold  thy  facred  Ihow, 
If  in  Alpheus'  lilver  flight. 
If  in  my  verfe  thou  take  delight. 
My  verfe;  great  Rhea's  Ton,  which  is 
Lofty  as  that,  and  fmoothas  this. 

In  the-Neme2ean  ode  the  reader  muH,  in 
mere  jufirce  to  Pindar,  abfervethat  whatever 
is  faid  of  tBe  original  new  raoon^  her.  ^Sender 
■forehead  and  her  horns,  is  fuperadded  by  his 
,paraphrafl^'  ivho  has  -many:  other. :  plays  of 
words  and  fancy  unfu^^le  to:  the  original, 
as,-      'i^(^      ■    ■        :     .■  .;-:s^  ^^z 

VoL.I.  F  The 
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The  table,  free  for  every  gueft. 
No  doubt  will  thee  admit, 
And  feaft  more  upon  thee,  than  thou  on  it. 

He  fometlmes  extends  his  avrthor's  thoughts 
without  improving  them.  In  the  Oljmpio- 
nlck  an  oath  Is  mentioned  In  a  fingle  word, 
and  Cowley  fpends  three  lines  In  fwearing 
by  the  Caftaria7i  Stream.  We  are  told  of 
Theron's  bounty,  with  a  hint  that  he  had 
enemies,  which  Cowley  thus  enlarges  in 
rhyming  profe : 

But  in  this  thanklefs  world  the  giver 
Is  envied  even  by  the  receiver ; 
*Tis  now  the  cheap  and  frugal  fafhion 
Rather  to  hide  than  own  the  obligation ; 
Nay,  'tis  much  worfe  than  fo  ; 
It  now  an  artifice  does  grow 
Wrongs  and  injuries  to  do. 
Left  men  lliould  think  we  owe. 

It  Is  hard  to  conceive  that  a  man  of  the 
£rft  rank  In  learning  and  wit,  when  he  was 
dealing  out  fuch  minute  morality  in  fuch 
feeble  dicllon,  could  Imagine,  either  waking 
or  dreaming,  that  he  Imitated  Pindar. 


Ill 
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%x  the  following  odes,  •where  Cowley 
choofes  his  own  fubjeds,  he  fometimes  rifes 
to  dignity  truly  Pindarick  ,  and,  if  fome  de- 
ficiencies of  language  be  forgiven,  his  ftrains 
are  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  Theban  bard  were 
to  his  contemporaries : 

Begin  the  fong,  and  ftrikc  the  living  lyre  : 
Lo  how  the  years  to  come,  a  numerous  and 
well-fitted  quire, 

All  hand  in  hand  do  decently  advance. 
And  to  my  fong  with  fmooth  and  equal  meafure 
dance ; 

While  the  dance  lafls,  how  long  foe'er  it  be. 
My  mufick's  voice  Ihall  bear  it  company; 

Till  all  gentle  notes  be  down'd 

In  the  laft  trumpet's  dreadful  found. 

After  fuch  enthufiafm,  who  will  not  la- 
ment to  find  the  poet  conclude  with  lines 
like  thefe  ! 

But  flop,  my  Mufe — 
Hold  thy  Pindarick  Pegafus  clofely  in. 

Which  does  to  rage  begin — 
— 'Tis  an  unruly  and  a  hard-mouth'd  horfe— 
'Twill  no  unikilful  touch  endure. 
But  flings  writer  and  reader  too  that  fits  not  furc. 

F  7.  The 
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The  fault  of  Cowley,  and  perhaps  of  all 
the  writers  of  the  metaphyseal  race,  is  that 
of  purfuing  his  thoughts  to  their  laft  rami- 
fications, hy  which  he  lofes  the  grandeur  of 
generality  ;    for    of  the    greatefl  things  the 
parts  are  little ;   what  is  little   can  be    but 
pretty,  and  by  claiming  dignity  becomes   ri- 
diculous.    Thus  all  the  power  of  defcription 
is   deflroyed  by  a   fcrupulous  enumeration ; 
and  the  force  of  m^etaphors  is  loft,  when  the 
mind  by  the  mention  of  particulars  is  turned 
more  upon  the  original  than   the  fecondary 
fenfe,  more  upon  that  from  which  the  illuf- 
tration  is  drawn  than  that  to  which  it   is 
applied. 

Of  this  we  have  a  very  eminent  example 
in  the  ode  intituled  ne  Miife,  who  goes  to 
take,  the  air  in  an  intelledual  chariot,  to 
which  he  harneifes  Fancy  and  Judgement, 
Wit  and  Eloquence,  Memory  and  Invention  : 
how  he  diftinguifhed  Wit  from  Fancy,  or 
how  Memory  could  properly  contribute  to 
Motion,  he  has  not  explained  ;  we  are  how- 
ever content  to  fuppofe  that  he  could  have 
juftitied  his  own  fx6tion,  and  wiih  too  fee  the 

Mufe 
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Mufe  begin  her  career ;  but  there  is  yet  more 
to  be  done.     / 

Let  the  pojiilion  Nature  mount,  aud  let 
The  coachman  Art  be  fet ; 
And  let  the  2ixy  footmen,  running  all  befide. 
Make  a  long  row  of  goodly  pride ; 
Figures,  conceits,  raptures^  and  fentences. 
In  a  well-worded  drefs. 

And  innocent  loves,  and  pleafant  truths,  and 
ufeful  lies, 

In  all  their  gaudy  liveries. 

Every  mind  is  now  difgufted  with  this 
cumber  of  magnificence  ;  yet  I  cannot  refufe 
myfelf  the  four  next  lines  : 

Mount,  glorious  queen,  thy  travelling  throne. 
And  bid  it  to  put  on  ; 
For  long  though  cheerful  is  the  way, 
And  life  alas  allows  but  one  ill  winter's  day. 

In  the  fame  ode,  celebrating  the  power  of 
the  Mufe,  he  gives  her  prefcience,  or,  in 
poetical  language,  the  forefight  of  events 
hatching  in  futurity;  but  having  once  an 
egg  in  his  mind,  he  cannot  forbear  to  fhew 
us  that  he  knows  what  an  egg  contains  i 

F  2  Thou 
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Thou  into  the  clofe  nefts  of  Time  doft  peep. 

And  there  with  piercing  eye 
Through   the  firm  Iheli  and  the  thick  white 
dofl  fpy 

Years  to  come  a-forming  lie, 
Clofe  in  their  facred  fecundine  allecp. 

The  fame  thought  is  more  generally,  an4 
therefore  more  poetically,  exprefied  by  Cafi- 
mir,  a  writer  who  has  many  of  the  beauties 
and  faults  of  Cowley  : 

Omnibus  mundi  Dominator  horis 
Aptat  urgendas  per  inane  pennas. 
Pars  adhuc  nido  latet,  &  futures 
Crefcit  in  annos. 

Cowley,  whatever  was  his  fubje£l,  feemi 
to  have  been  carried,  by  a  kind  of  deftiny,  tp 
the  light  and  the  familiar,  or  to  conceits 
which  require  ftill  more  ignoble  epithets.  A 
flaughter  in  the  Red  Sea,  new  dies  the  waters 
name  ;  and  England,  during  the  Civil  War, 
was  Albion  no  more^  nor  to  be  named Jrom  white. 
It  is  furely  by  fome  fafcination  not  eafily  fur- 
mounted,  that  a  writer  profeffing  to  revive 
the  noblejl  and  higheji  writing  in  verfe,  makes; 
this  addrefs  to  the  new  year  ; 

7  Nay, 
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Nay,  If  thou  lov'ft  me,  gentle  year, 

Let  not  fo  much  as  love  be  there. 

Vain  fruitlefs  love  I  mean  ;  for,  gentle  year. 

Although  I  fear. 
There's  of  this  caution  little  need. 

Yet,  gentle  year,  take  heed 

How  thou  doft  make 

Such  a  miflake ; 
Such  love  I  mean  alone 
As  by  thy  cruel  predecefTors  has  been  Ihewn ; 
For,  though  I  have  too  much  caufe  to  doubt  it, 
I  fain  would  try,  for  once,  if  life  can  live  with- 
out it. 

The  reader  of  this  will  be  Inclined  to  cry 
out  with  Prior— 

Te  Critich,  fay. 
How  poor  to  this  was  Pindar* s  Jlyle  ! 

Even  thofe  who  cannot  perhaps  find  in  the 
Ifthmian  or  Nemeaean  fongs  what  Antiquity 
has  difpofed  them  to  expert,  will  at  leaft  fee 
that  they  are  ill  reprefented  by  fuch  puny 
poetry  ;  and  all  will  determine  that  if  this  be 
the  old  Theban  ilrain,  it  is  not  worthy  of 
revival. 

F  4  To 
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To  the  difproportion  and  incongruity  of 
Cowley's  fent  ments  mirft  be  added  the,  un- 
certainty and  looferiefs  of  bis  meafures.  He 
takes  the  liberty  of  ufing  in  anv  place  a  verfe 
ot  any  length,  t7om  ewo  fyllables  to  twelve. 
The  verles  of  Pindai:  have,  "as  he  obferves, 
very  little  harmony  to  a  modern  ,ear ;  yet 
by  examining  the  fyllables  we  perceive  them 
to  be  regular,  and  have  reafon  enough  for 
fuppofing  that  the  ancient  audiences  v^ere  de- 
lighted with  the  found.  The  iriiitator. ought 
therefore  to  have  adopted  what  he  .found, 
and  to  have  added  what  was  wanting  ;  to 
have  preferved  a  conftant  return  of  the  fame 
numbers,  and  to  have  fuppiied  fmoothnefs  of 
tranfition  and  continuity  of  thought. 

It  is  urged  by  Dr.  Sprat,  that  the  irregu- 
larity of  numbers  is  the  very  thing  which  makes 
that  kind  of  poefy  ft  for  all  man7ier  of  fubje^s. 
But  he  (liould  have  remem.bered,  that  what 
is  lit  for  every  thing  can  fit  nothing  well. 
The  great  pleafure  of  verfe  arifes  from  the 
knou'^n  meafure  of  the  lines,  and  uniform 
flrutxure  of  the  ftanzas,  by  which  the  voice 
is  regulated,  and  the  memory  relieved. 

If 
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If  the  Pindarick  ftyle  be,  what  Cowley 
thinks  it,  the  highejl  and  nohleji  lind  of  writing 
in  verfe^  it  can  be  adapted  only  to  high  and 
noble  fubjeds  ;  and  it  will  not  be  eafy  to 
reconcile  the  poet  with  the  critick,  or  to  con- 
ceive how  that  can  be  the  highefl:  kind  of 
writing  in  verfe,  which,  according  to  Sprat, 
is  chiefly  to  be  preferred  for  its  near  affinity  to 
profe,    ' 

This  lax  and  lawlefs  verfification  fo  much 
concealed  the  deficiencies  of  the  barren,  and 
flattered 'the  lazinefs  of  the  idle,  that  it  im- 
mediately •  overfpread  our  books  of  poetry  ; 
all   the  boys  and  girls  caught  the   pleaiing 
faihion,  and  they  that  could  do  nothing  elfe 
could  write  like  Pindar.     The  rights  of  an- 
tiquity were  invaded,    and   diforder  tried  to 
break  into  the  Latin  :  a  poem  on  the  Shel- 
donian  Theatre,  in  which  all  kinds  of  verfe 
are  fliaken  together,  is  unhappily  inferted  in 
the   Mujd^   Anglicans.     Pindarifni    prevailed 
above  half  a  century ;  but  at  lail:  died  gra- 
dually away,  and  other  imitations  fupply  its 
place. 

The 
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The  Pindarique  Odes  have  fb  long  enjoyed 
the  higheft  degree  of  poetical  reputation, 
that  I  am  not  willing  to  difmifs  them  with 
unabated  cenfure ;  and  furely  though  the 
mode  of  their  compofition  be  erroneous,  yet 
many  parts  deferve  at  leaft  that  admiration 
which  is  due  to  great  comprehenfion  of  know- 
ledge, and  great  fertility  of  fancy.  The 
thoughts  are  often  new,  and  often  ftriking ; 
but  the  greatnefs  of  one  part  is  difgraced  by 
the  littlenefs  of  another ;  and  total  negligence 
of  language  gives  the  nobleft  conceptions  the 
appearance  of  a  fabric  auguil  in  the  plan, 
but  mean  in  the  materials.  Yet  furely  thofe 
verfes  are  not  without  a  juft  claim  to  praile ; 
of  which  it  may  be  faid  with  truth,  that  no 
man  but  Cowley  could  have  written  them. 

The  Davideis  now  remains  to  be  confi- 
dered  ;  a  poem  which  the  author  designed  to 
have  extended  to  twelve  books,  merely,  as  he 
makes  no  fcrxjple  of  declaring,  becaufe  the 
^neid  had  that  number ;  but  he  had  leLfure 
or  perfeverance  only  to  write  the  third  part. 
IJpick  poems  have  been  left  unfinifhed  by 
Virgil,  Statius,  Spenfer,  and  Cowley.     That 

we 
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we  have  not  the  whole  Day'idels  is,  however, 
not  much  to  be  regretted ;  for  in  this  un- 
fdertaking  Cowley  is,  tacitly  at  leaft,  confefied 
to  have  iiiifcarried.  There  are  not  man}'-  ex- 
amples of  (o  great  a  work,  produced  by  an 
author  generally  read,  and  generally  prailed, 
that  has  crept  through  a  century  with  fo  little 
regard.  V/hatevcr  is  laid  of  Govv^ky,  is 
meant  of  his  other  works.  Of  the  Davideis 
no  mention  is  made;  it  never  appears  iq. 
books,  nor  emerges  in  couverfatioii.  By  the 
Spedlator  it  has  once  been  quoted,  by  Kymer 
it  has  pnce  been  praifed,  and  by  Dryden^  iii 
Mac  Flecknoe,  it  has  once  been  imitated ;  nor 
do  I  recoUeft  much  other  notice  from  its  pub- 
lication till  now,  in  the  whole  fuccefTion  of 
Englifh  literature. 

Of  this  filence  and  negle<5l,  if  the  reafon 
be  inquired,  it  will  be  found  partly  in  the 
choice  of  the  fubjedl,  and  partly  io  the  per- 
formance pi  the  work. 

Sacred  Hiftory  has  been  ahvays  read  with 
fubmiffive  reverence,  and  an  imagination 
over-awed  and  controlled.  We  have  been 
accuftomed  to  acquiefce  in  the  nakednefs  and 

fimplicity 
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iimplicity  of  the  authentick  narrative,  and  t© 
repofe  on  its  veracity  with  fuch  humble  con- 
fidence, as  fuppreffes  curioiity.  We  go  with 
the  hiftorian  as  he  goes,  and  flop  with  him 
when  he  iiops.  All  amplification  is  frivolous 
and  vain  ;  all  addition  to  that  which  is  al- 
ready fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  religion, 
feems  not  only  ufelefs,  but  in  fome  degree 
profane. 

Such  events  as  were  produced  by  the  vifible 
interpofition  of  Divine  Power  are  above  the 
power  of  human  genius  to  dignify.  The 
miracle  of  Creation,  however  it  m.ay  teem 
with  images,  is  befl:  defcribed  with  little  dif- 
fuiion  of  language  :  Hejpake  the  word,  and 
they  were  made,  - 

We  are  told  that  Saul  was  troubled  with  an 
evllfpirif;  from  this  Cowley  takes  an  oppor- 
tunity of  defcribing  hell,  and  telling  the  hif- 
tory  of  Lucifer,  who  was,  he  fays, 

Once  general  of  a  gilded  hoft  of  fprites. 
Like  Hefper  leading  forth  the  fpangled  nights  ; 
But  down  like  lightning,  which  him  ftruck,  he 

came. 
And  roar'd  at  his  firfl  plunge  into  the  flame. 

Lucifer 
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Lucifer  makes  a  fpeech  to  the  inferior 
agents  of  mifchief,  in  which  there  is  forae- 
thing  of  heathenifm,  and  therefore  of  im- 
propriety ;  and,  to  give  efficacy  to  his  words, 
concludes  bj/  lafliing  his  breaji  with  his  long 
tail.  Envy,  after  a  paufe,  fl:eps  out,  and 
among  other  declarations  of  her  zeal  utters 
thefe  lines  :  ' 

Do  thou  but  threat^    loud  florms  lliall  make 

reply, 
And  thunder  echo  to  the  trembling  iky. 
Whilft  raging  feas  fwell  to  fo  bold  an  height. 
As  ihall  the  fire's  proud  element  affright. 
Th'  old  drudging  Sun,  from   his    long-beaten 

way. 
Shall  at  thy  voice  flart,  and  mifguide  the  day. 
The    jocund  orbs    Ihall    break   their  meafur'd 

pace, 
:    And  ilubborn  Poles  change  their  allotted  place. 
Heaven's  gilded  troops  fhall  flutter  here   and 

there. 
Leaving  their  boafling  fongs  tun'd  to  a  fphere. 

Every  reader  feels  himfelf  weary  with  this 
ufelefs  talk  of  an  allegorical  Being. 


It 
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It  is  not  only  when  the  events  are  con- 
fefledly  miraculous,  that  fancy  and  fidion 
lofe  their  effed ;  the  whole  iyflem  of  life, 
while  the  Theocracy  was  yet  vifible,  has  an 
appearance  fo  different  from  all  other  fcenes 
of  human  adion,  that  the  reader  of  the  Sa- 
cred Volume  habitually  confiders  it  as  the  pe- 
culiar mode  of  exiftence  of  a  diftind  fpecies 
of  mankind,  that  lived  and  afted  with  man- 
ners uncommunicable ;  fo  that  it  is  difficult 
even  for  imagination  to  place  us  in  the  ftate 
of  them  whofe  ftory  is  related,  and  by  con- 
fequence  their  joys  and  griefs  are  not  eafily 
adopted,  nor  can  the  attention  be  often  in- 
tereiled  in  any  thing  that  befals  them. 

To  the  fubjed,  thus  originally  indifpofed 
to  the  reception  of  poetical  embellifhments, 
the  writer  brought  little  that  could  reconcile 
impatience,  or  attrad  curiolity.  Nothing 
ca  i  be  more  difgufling  than  a  narrative 
fpangled  with  conceits,  and  conceits  are  all 
that  the  Davideis  fupplies. 

One  of  the  great  fources  of  poetical  de- 
light is  defcription,  or  the  power  of  prefent- 

ing 
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ing  pi<Sures  to  the  mind.  Cowley  gives  in- 
ferences inftead  of  images,  and  fhews  not 
wimt  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  ieen, 
but  what  thoughts  the  light  might  have  uig- 
gdfted.  When  Virgil  defcribes  the  flone 
which  Turnus  lifted  againfl  ^neas,  he  fixes 
the  attention  on  its  bulk  and  weight : 

Saxum  circumfpicit  ingens^ 
Saxum  antiquum,   ingens,   campo  quod  forte 

jacebat 
Limes  agro  pofitus,  litem  ut  difcerneret  arvis, 

Cowley  fays  of  the  flone  with  which  Cain 
flew  his  brother, 

I  faw  him  fling  the  flone,  as  if  he  meant 
At  once  his  murther  and  his  monument. 

Of  the  fword  taken  from  Goliah,  he  fays, 

A  fword  fo  great,  that  it  was  only  fie 

To  cut  off  his  great  head  that  came  with  it. 

Other  poets  defcribe  death  by  fome  of  its 
con^mon  appearances ;  Cowley  fays,  with  a 
learned  allufion  to  fepulchral  lamps  real  or 
fabulous, 

'Twixt  his  right  ribs  deep  piercM  the  furious 
blade. 

And 
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And  open'd  wide  thofe  fecret  veffels  where 
Life's  light  goes  out,  when  firfl  they  let  in  air. 

But  he  has  allufions  vulgar  as  well  as  learn- 
ed.    Iti  a  vifionary  fuccefiion  of  kings  : 

Joas  at  firfl  does  bright  and  glorious  Ihow, 
In  life's  frefh  morn  his  fame  does  early  crow. 

Defcribing  an  undifciplined  army,  after 
having  faid  with  elegance, 

His  forces  feem'd  no  army,  but  a  crowd 
HeartlefSj  unarm'd,  diforderly,  and  loud  ; 

he  gives  them  a  fit  of  the  ague. 

The  allufions  however  are  not  always  to 
vulgar  things  :  he  offends  by  exaggeration  as 
much  as  by  diminution  : 

The  king  was  plac*d  alone,  and  o'er  his  head 
A  well-wrought  heaven  of  lilk  and  gold  was 
fpread. 

Whatever  he  writes  is  always  polluted  with 
fome  conceit : 

Where  the  fun's  fruitful  beams  give  metals  birth. 
Where  he  the  growth  of  fatal  gold  does  fee. 
Gold,  which  alone  more  influence  has  than  he. 

In 
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In  one  paflage  he  ftarts  a  fudden  queftlon, 
to  the  confuiion  of  philofophy  : 

Ye  learned  heads,  whom  ivy  garlands  grace, 
Why  does  that  twining  plant  the  oak  embrace  ? 
The  oak,  for  courtfhip  moft  of  all  unfit. 
And  rough  as  are  the  winds  that  fight  with  it. 

His  expreflions  have  fon:ietimes  a  degree  of 
meannefs  that  furpafles  expedation  : 

Nay,  gentle  guefls,  he  cries,  fince  now  you're  in. 
The  flory  of  your  gallant  friend  begin. 

In  a  fimile  defcriptlve  of  the  Morning  : 

As  glimmering  flars  jufi:  at  th'  approach  of  day  j. 
Cafliier'd  by  troops,  at  lafl  drop  all  away. 

The  drefs  of  Gabriel  deferves  attention  : 

He  took  for  Ikin  a  cloud  moft  foft  and  bright, 
That  e'er  the  midday  fun  pierc'd  through  with 

light. 
Upon  his  cheeks  a  lively  blulh  he  fprcad, 
Walh'd  from  the  morning  beauties  deepeft  red  ; 
An  harmlefs  flattering  meteor  fhone  for  hair, 
And  fell  adown  his  fhoulders  with  loofe  care  j 
He  cuts  out  a  filk  mantle  from  the  ikies. 
Where  the  moft  fprightly  azure  pleas'd  the  eyes'; 
Vol  I.  G  This 
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This  he  with  Itarry  vapours  fprinkles  all. 
Took  in  their  prime  ere  they  grow  ripe  and  fall; 
Of  a  new  rainbow,  ere  it  fret  or  fade. 
The  choiceft  piece  cut  out,  a  fcarfe  is  made. 

Tiiis  is  a  jufl:  fpecimen  of  Cowley's  ima- 
gery :  what  might  in  general  expreflions  be 
great  atid  forcible,  he  v/eakens  and  makes  ri- 
diculous by  branching  it  into  fmall  parts. 
That  Gabriel  was  invefted  with  the  fofteft  or 
brighteft  colours  of  the  fky,  we  might  have 
been  told,  and  been  difmiffed  to  improve  the 
idea  in  ourdifFerent  proportions  of  conception; 
but  Cov.dey  could  not  let  us  go  till  he  had 
related  where  Gabriel  eot  firfi:  his  Ikin,  and 
then  his  mantle,  then  his  lace,  and  then  his 
fcarfe,  and  related  it  in  the  terms  of  the  mer- 
cer and  taylor.  , 

Sometimes  he  indulges  himfelf  in  a  digref- 
iion,  always  conceived  with  his  natural  exu- 
berance, and  commonly,  even  where  it  is 
not  long,  continued  till  it  is  tedious  : 

r  th'  library  a  few  choice  authors  flood. 

Yet  'twas  well  ftor'd ;  for  that  fmall  ftore  waS: 

good  ; 
Writing,  man's  fpiritual  phyfic,  was  not  then 
Itfeif,  as  now,  grown  a  difeafe  of  men. 

Learning 
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.    I^earning-  (young  virgin)  but  few  fuitors  knevv; 
The  common  proftitute  fhe  lately  grew. 
And  with  the  fourious  brood  loads  now  the  prefs; 
Laborious  efFed:s  of  idlenefs. 

As  the  Davideis  affords  only  four  books, 
though  intended  to  copiift  of  twelve,  there 
is  no  opportunity  lor  fuch  criticifms  as  Epick 
poems  commonly  fupply.  The  plan  of  the 
whole  work  is  very  imperfeiflly  fliewn  by  the. 
third  part.  The  duration  of  an  unfinifhed 
a6tion  cannot  be  known.  Of  chara6:ers  either 
not  yet  introduced,  or  Ihewn  but  upon  few 
occaiions,  tlie  full  extent  and  the  nice  dif- 
criminations  cannot  be  afcertained.  The  fable 
is  plainly  implex,  formed  rather  from  the 
Odyffey  than  the  Iliad  ;  and  many  artifices  of 
diveriification  are  employed,  with  the  (kill  of 
a  man  acquainted  with  the  befl  models.  The 
pafl  is  recalled  by  narration,  and  the  future 
anticipated  by  vifion  :  but  he  has  been  i'o 
lavifh  of  his  poetical  art,  that  it  is  difHcult 
to  imagine  how  he  could  fill  eight  books 
more  without  pracliling  again  the  fame  modes 
of  difpoling  his  matter  ;  and  perhaps  the  per- 
ception of  this  growing  incumbrance  inciined 
him  to  flop.  By  thia  abruptipn,  pofterity 
G  2  loft 
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loft  more  inftruftion  than  delight.  If  the 
continuation  of  the  Davideis  can  be  mifled, 
it  is  for  the  learning  that  had  been  difFufed 
over  it,  and  the  notes  in  which  it  had  been 
explained. 

Had  not  his  characters  been  depraved  like 
every  other  part  by  improper  decorations, 
they  w^ould  have  deferved  uncommon  praife. 
He  gives  Saul  both  the  body  and  mind  of  a 
hero : 

His  way  once  chofe,  he  forward  thruft  outright, 
Nor  turn'd  afide  for  danger  or  delight. 

And  the  different  beauties  of  the  lofty  Merah 
and  the  gentle  Michol  are  very  juftly  con- 
ceived and  ftrongly  painted. 

Rymer  has  declared  the  Davideis  fuperior 
to  the  Jerufalem  of  Tajfo^  *'  which,"  fays  he, 
"  the  poet,  with  all  his  care,  has  not  totally 
"  purged  from  pedantry."  li  by  pedantry 
is  meant  that  minute  knowledge  which  is 
derived  from  particular  fciences  and  ftudies, 
in  oppofition  to  the  general  notions  fupplied 
by  a  wide  furvey  of  life  and  nature,  Cowley 
certainly  errs,    by  introducing  pedantry  far 

more 
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more  frequently  than  Taffo.  I  know  not, 
indeed,  why  they  fhould  be  compared ;  for 
the  refemblance  of  Cowley's  work  to  Tafib's 
is  only  that  they  both  exhibit  the  agency  of 
celeflial  and  infernal  fpirits,  in  which  how- 
ever they  differ  widely;  for  Cowley  fuppofes 
them  commonly  to  operate  upon  the  mind 
by  fuggeftion  ;  Taffo  reprefents  them  as  pro- 
moting or  ,obftru£ling  eyents  by  external 
agency-. 

Of  particular   paffages  that   can  be  pro- 
perly compared,  I  remember  only  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  Heaven,  in  which  the  different  man- 
ner of  the   two  writers   is   fufficiently  dif- 
cernible.      Cowley's  is  fcarcely  defcription, 
unlefs  it  be  poflible  to  defcribe  by  negatives  ; 
for  he  tells  us  only  what   there  is  not  in 
heaven.     Taffo  endeavours  to  reprefent  the 
fplendours    and  pleafures  of  the  regions  of 
happinefs.     Taflp  affords  images,  and  Cow- 
ley fentiments.     It  happens,  however,  that 
Taflb's  defcription    affords  fbme    reafon  for 
Rymer's  cenfvire.     He  fays  of  the  Supreme 
Being, 

Ha  fottq  i  pledi  e  fato  e  la  natura 
Miiiiflri  humili,  e'l  moto,  e  ch*il  mifura. 

G  3  The 
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The  fecond  line  has  in  it  more  of  pedantry 
than  perhaps  can  be  found  in  any  other 
{lanza  of  the  poen^. 

In  the  perufal  of  the  Davideis,  as  of  all 
Cowley's  works,  we  find  wit  and  learning 
un profitably  fquandered.  Attention  has  no 
relief;  the  affedions  are  never  moved  ;  we 
are  fometimes  furprifed,  but  never  delighted, 
and  find  much  to  admire,  but  little  to  ap- 
prove. Still  however  it  is^the  w^ork  of  Cow- 
ley, of  a  mind  capacious  by  nature,  and  re- 
plenifhed  by  fludy. 

In  the  general  review  of  Cowley's  poetry 
it  will  be  found,  that  he  wrote  with  abunr 
dant  fertility,  but  negligent  or  unlkilful  fe- 
le6:ion  ;  with  much  thought ;  but  with  little 
imagery;  that  he  is  never  pachetick,  and 
rarely  fublime,  but  always  either  ingenious 
or  learned,  either  acute  or  profound. 

Ic  is  faid  by  Denham  in  his  elegy, 


To  him  no  author  was  unknown  ; 
Yet  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own. 


This 
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This  wide  poiition  requires  lefs  limitation, 
when  it  is  affirmed  of  Cowley,  than  perhaps 
of  any  other  poet — He  read  much,  and  yet 
borrowed- little. 

His  character  of  writing  was  indeed  not 
liis  own :  he  unhappily  adopted  that,  which 
was  predominant.  He  faw  a  certain  way  to 
prefent  praife,  and  not  fufficiently  enquiring 
by  what  means  the  ancients  have  continued 
to  delight  through  all  the  changes  .of  human 
manners,  he  contented  himfelf  with  a  deci- 
duous laurel,  of  which  the  verdure  in  its 
fpring  was  bright  and  gay,  but  which  time 
has  been  continually  flealing  from  his  brows. 

He  was  in  his  own  time  considered  as  of 
unrivalled  excellence.  Clarendon  reprefents 
him  as  having  taken  a  flight  bej'ond  all  that 
went  before  him  ;  and  IMilton  is  laid  to  have 
declared,  that  the  three  greatefl:  Engliih  poets 
were  Spenfer,  ShakCpeare,  and  Cowley. 

His  manner  he  had  in  common  w^ith  others : 

but  bis   fentiments  were    his    own.      Upon 

every   fubjeft    he  thought  for  himfelf;  and 

fuch  was  his  coDaoufnels  of  knowledt^e,  tliat 

G  4  {omt- 
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fomething  at  once  remote  and  applicable 
rufhed  into  his  mind;  yet  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  always  rejeiled  a  commodious  idea 
merely  becaufe  another  had  ufed  it :  his  known 
wealth  was  fo  great,  that  he  might  have  bor- 
rowed without  lofs  of  credit. 

In  his  elegy  on  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the 
laft  lines  have  fuch  refemblance  to  the  noble 
epigram  of  Grotius  upon  the  death  of  Scaliger, 
that  I  cannot  but  think  them  copied  from  it, 
though  they  are  copied  by  no  feryile  hand. 

One  palTage  in  his  Miflrefs  is  fo  apparently 
borrowed  from  Donne,  that  he  probably 
would  not  have  written  it,  had  it  not  mingled 
with  his  own  thoughts,  fo  as  that  he  did  not 
perceive  himfelf  taking  it  from  another. 

Although  I  think  thou  never  found  wilt  be. 
Yet  I'm  refolv'd  to  fearch  for  thee  ^ 
The  fearch  itfelf  rewards  the  pains. 

So,  though  the  chymic  his  great  fecret  mifs^ 

(For  neither  it  in  Art  nor  Nature  is) 
Yet  things  well  worth  his  toil  he  gains  : 
And  does  his  charge  and  labour  pay 

With  good  unfought  experirrients  by  the  way. 

Cowley. 

Some 
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Some  that  have  deeper  digged  Love's  mine 

than  I, 
Say,  where  his  centric  happinefs  doth  lie : 

I  have  lov*d,  and  got,  and  told ; 
But  Ihould  I  love,  get,  tell,  till  I  were  old, 
I  ihould  not  find  that  hidden  myflery ; 

Oh,  *tis  impollure  all : 
And  as  no  chymic  yet  th*  elixir  got. 

But  glorifies  his  pregnant  pot. 

If  by  the  way  to  him  befal 
Some  odoriferous  thing,  or  medicinal. 

So  lovers  dream  a  rich  and  long  delight. 

But  get  a  winter-feeming  fummer's  night. 

Jonfon  and  Donne,  as  Dr.  Hard  remarks, 
were  then  in  the  hlgheft  efteem. 

It  is  related  by  Clarendon,  that  Cowley 
always  acknowledged  his  obligation  to  the 
learning  and  induflry  of  Jonfon  ;  but  I  have 
found  no  traces  of  Jonfon  in  his  works  :  to 
^emulate  Donne,  appears  to  have  been  his  pur- 
pofe ;  and  from  Donne  he  may  ha\re  learned 
that  familiarity  with  religious  images,  and 
th^t  light  allulion  to  facred  things,  by  which 
readers  far  Ihort  of  fandility  are  frequently 
offende^^^  and  which  would  not  be  born  in 
the  present  age,  when  devotion,  perhaps  not 
fxior.e  fervent,  is  more  delicate. 

Having 
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Having  produced  one  palTage  taken  by 
Cowky  rrom  Donne,  I  will  recompenfe  him 
by  another  which  Milton  feems  to  have  bor^ 
rowed  from  him.     He  fays  of  Goliah, 

His  fpear,  the  trunk  was  of  a  lofty  tree. 
Which  Nature   meant   feme   tall   fliip's  maft 
Ihould  be. 

Milton  of  Satan, 

His  fpear,  to  equal  which  the  tallefl  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  maft 
■    Of  fome  great  admiral,  were  but  a  wand. 
He  walk'd  with. 

His  di^bion  was  in  his  own  time  cenfured 
as  negligent.  He  feems  not  to  have  known, 
or  not  to  have  confidered,  that  words  being 
arbitrary  mufl  owe  their  power  to  affociation, 
and  have  the  influence,  and  that  only,  which 
cuftom  has  given  them.  Language  is  the 
drefs  of  thought  ;  and  as  the  noblefl  mien, 
or  moH:  graceful  adtion,  would  be  degraded 
and  obfcured  by  a  garb  appropriated  to  the 
grofs  employments  of  ruflicks  or  mechanicks, 
fo  the  mod  hercick  fentiments  will  lofe  their 
efficaey,    and  the  moft  fplendid  ideas  drop 

their 
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their  magnificence,  if  they  are  conveyed  by 
words  ufed  commonly  upon  low  and  trivial 
occaiions,  debafed  by  vulgar  mouths,  and 
contaminated  by  inelegant  applications. 

Truth  indeed  is  always  truth,  and  reafoii 
is  always  reafbn  ;  they  have  an  intrinfick  and 
inalterable  value,  and  conftitute  that  intel- 
leci'.ual  gold  which  defies  deftrudion  :  but 
gold  may  be  fo  concealed  in  bafer  matter, 
that  only  a  chymifl  can  recover  it ;  fenfe  may 
be  fo  hidden  in  unrefined  and  plebeian  words, 
that  none  but  philofophers  can  diftinguifli  it ; 
and  both  may  be  fo  buried  in  impurities,  as 
not  to  pay  the  coil:  of  their  extradion. 

The  diclion,  being  the  vehicle  of  the 
thoughts,  firft  prefents  itfelf  to  the  intel- 
leftual  eye  :  and  if  the  firft  appearance  of- 
fends, a  further  knowledge  is  not  often 
fought.  Whatever  profefies  to  benefit  by 
pleafmg,  muft  pleafe  at  once.  The  pleafures 
of  the  mind  imply  fomiething  fudden  and  un- 
expected ;  that  which  elevates  muft  always 
furprife.  What  is  perceived  by  (low  degrees 
may  gratify  us  with  the  confcioufnefsof  im*- 

provement, 
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provement,   but  will  never  flrike  with  the 
{qi\(q  of  pleafure. 

Of  all  this,  Cowley  appears  to  have  been 
without  knowledge,  or  without  care.  He 
makes  no  feledlion  of  words,  nor  feeks  any 
neatnefs  of  phrafe :  he  has  no  elegances 
either  lucky  or  elaborate  ;  as  his  endeavours 
were  rather  to  imprefs  fentences  upon  the 
underftanding  than  images  on  the  fancy,  he 
has  few  epithets,  and  thofe  fcattered  without 
peculiar  propriety  or  nice  adaptation.  It  feems 
to  follow  from  the  neceffity  of  the  fubje6t, 
rather  than  the  care  of  the  writer,  that  the 
diftion  of  his  heroick  poem  is  lefs  familiar 
than  that  of  his  flightefl:  writings.  He  has 
given  not  the  fame  numbers,  but  the  fame 
diction,  to  the  gentle  Anacreon  and  the  tem- 
peftuous  Pindar. 

His  verfification  feems  to  have  had  very 
little  of  his  care;  and  if  what  he  thinks  be 
true,  that  his  numbers  are  unmulical  only 
when  they  are  ill  read,  the  art  of  reading 
them  is  at  pre  fen  t  loft ;  for  they  are  com- 
monly harfh  to  modern  ears.  He  has  indeed 
many  noble  lines,  fuch  as  the  feeble  care  of 

Waller 
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V/aller  never  could  produce.  The  bulk  of 
his  thoughts  fometimes  fwelled  his  verfe  to 
unexpe6ted  and  inevitable  grandeur  ;  but  his 
excellence  of  this  kind  is  merely  fortuitous  : 
he  finks  willingly  down  to  his  general  care- 
leflhefs,  and  avoids  with  very  little  care 
either  meannefs  or  afperity. 

His  contra6lions  are  often  rugged  and 
harfh  : 

One  flings  a  mountain,  and  its  rivers  too 
Torn  up  with't. 

His  rhymes  are  very  often  made  by  pro^ 
nouns  or  particles,  or  the  like  unimportant 
words,  which  difappoint  the  ear,  and  deflroy 
the  energy  of  the  line. 

His  combination  of  different  meafures  is 
fometimes  diflbnant  and  unpleafing ;  he  joins 
verfes  together,  of  which  the  former  does 
not  iljde  eafily  into  the  latter. 

The  words  do  and  d/'d,  which  fo   much 

degrade  in   prefent  eftimation  the  line  that 

admits  them,  were  in  the  time  of  Cowley 

little  cenfured  or  avoided  ;  how  often  he  ufed 

^  them. 
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them,  and  with  how  bad  an  efFe(5t,  at  leaft 
to  our  ears,  will  appear  bj  a  paffage,  in 
which  every  reader  will  lament  to  fee  jufi: 
and  noble  thoughts  defrauded  of  their  praife 
by  inelegance  of  language  : 

Where  honour  or  where  confcience  does  not  bmd> 

ISo  other  law  fhall  fliackle  me ; 

Sla^'C  to  myfeif  I  ne'er  will  be  ; 
Nor  Ihaii  my  future  adtions  be  coniin'd 

By  my  own  prefent  mind. 
Who  by  refolves  and  vows  engag'd  does  ftand 

For  days,  that  yet  belong  to  fate, 
Does  like  an  unthrift  mortgage  his  eflate^ 

Before  it  falls  into  his  hand. 

The  bondman  of  the  cloifter  fo, 
All  that  he  does  receive  does  always  owe. 
And  ftill  as  Time  comes  in,  it  go.es  away. 

Not  to  enjoy,  but  debts  to  pay  ! 
Unhappy  Have,  and  pupil  to  a  bell ! 
Which  his  hours'  work  as  well  as  hours  does  telli 
Unhappy  till  the  laft,  the  kind  releafing  knell. 

His  heroick  lines  are  often  formed  of  mo- 
nofyllables  ;  but  yet  they  are  fometimes  fweet 
and  fonorous. 

He  fays  of  the  Meffiah, 

7  Round 
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Round  the  whole  earth  his  dreaded  name  ihall 

found, 
And  reach  to  worlds  that  muji  not  yet  he  found. 

In  another  place,  of  David, 

Yet  bid  him  go  fecurely,  when  he  fends ; 
'jTzV  Saul  that  is  his  foe^  and  we  his  friends, 
l^he  man  who  has  his  God,  no  aid  can  lack ; 
And  we  who  hid  him  go,  will  bring  him  back. 

Yet  amldfl:  his  negligence  he  fometlmes  at- 
tempted an  improved  and  fcientiflck  verfiiica- 
tion ;  of  which  it  will  be  befl  to  give  ,hx% 
own  account  fubjoined  to  this  line, 

Nor  can  the  glory  contain  itfelf  in  th'  endiels 
fpace. 

"  I  am  forry  that  it  is  necefiTarj  to  admor 
*'  nifli  the  mofl;  part  of  readers,  that  it  is  not 
"  by  negligence  that  this  verfe  is  fo  loofe, 
*'  long,  and,  as  is  were,  vad  ;  it  is  to  pain:|: 
"  in  the  number  the  nature  of  the  thing 
*'  which  it  defcribes,  which  I  would  have  o!?r 
"  ferved  in  divers  other  places  of  this  poenj, 
**  that  elfe  will  pafs  ror  very  carelels  verfes ; 
"  as  before, 

jUd  over-runs  the  neighF  ring  fields  with  'violent 
courfe, 

"  In 
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•*  In  the  fecond  book  ; 

Down  a  precipice  deep,  down  he  cajls  them  all, — * 
"  -^And, 

And  fell  a-down  his  Jhoulders  with  loofe  care* 

"  In  the  third, 

Brafs  was  his  helmet,  his  boots  brafs,  and  o^er 
His  breaji  a  thick  plate  of  Jirong  brafs  he  wore* 

"  In  the  fourth, 

Like  feme  fair  pine-o\r4ooking  allth*  ignobler  wood, 

"And, 

Some  from  the  rocks  caft  thejnfehes  down  headlong, 

"  And  many  more :  but  it  is  enough  to 
"  inftance  in  a  few.  The  thing  is,  that  the 
*'  difpofition  of  words  and  numbers  fhould 
"  be  fuch,  as  that,  out  of  the  order  and  found 
"  of  them,  the  things  themfelves  may  be  re- 
**  prefented.  This  the  Greeks  were  not  fo 
"  accurate  as  to  bind  themfelves  to  ;  neither 
*'  have  our  EngHfh  poets  obferved  it,  for 
*'  aught  I  can  find.  The  Latins  (qui  mufas 
^^  colunt  feverioresj  fometimes  did  it,  and 
"  their  prince,  Virgil,  always  :  in  whom  the 
"  examples  are  innumerable,  and  taken  no- 

"  tice 
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**  tice  of  by  all  judicious  men,  fo  that  it  is 
"  fuperfluous  to  colled  them." 

I  know  not  whether  he  has,  in  many  of 
thefe  inftances,  attained  the  reprefentation  or 
refemblance  that  he  purpofes.  Verfe  can  imi- 
tate only  found  and  motion.  A  boundlefs  verfe, 
a  headlong  verfe,  and  a  verfe  of  brafs  or  of 
Jirong  brafs^  feem  to  comprife  very  incon- 
gruous and  unfociable  ideas.  What  there  is 
peculiar  in  the  found  of  the  line  exprefiing 
loofe  care,  I  cannot  difcover  ;  nor  why  the 
fine  is  taller  in  an  Alexandrine  than  in  ten 
fyllables. 

But,  not  to  defraud  him  of  his  due  praife, 
he  has  given  one  example  of  reprefentative 
verfitication,  which  perhaps  no  other  Englifl'i 
line  can  equal : 

Begin,  be  bold,  and  venture  to  be  wife. 
He  who  defers  this  work  from  day  to  day. 
Does  on  a  river's  bank  expe<5ting  ftay 
Till  the  whole  ftream  that  ftopp'd  him  Ihall  be 

gone, 
Which  runs,  and  as  it  runs,  for  ever  Jhall  run  on. 

Vol.  L  H  Cowley 
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Cowley  was,  I  believe,  the  firft  poet  that 
niiiiErled  Alexandrines   at   oleafure  with  the 

D  J. 

.common  heroick  of  ten-  fyUabies,  and  from 
him  Dry  den  borrowed  the  pra£tice,  whether 
ornamental  or  licentious.  He  confidered  the 
verfe  of,  twelve  fyllables  as  elevated  and  ma- 
jeftick,  and -has  therefore  deviated  into  that 
meafure  when  he  fuppofes  the  voice  heard  of 
the  Supreme  Being. 

The  Author  of  the  Davideis  is  commended 
by  Dryden  for  having  written  it  in  couplets, 
becaufe  he  difcovered  that  anv  ftafF  was  too 
lyrical  for  an  heroick  poem  ;  but  this  feems 
to  have  been  known-  before  by  May  and 
Sandys,  the  tranflators  of  the  Pharfalia  and 
the  Metaniorphofes. 

In  the  Davideis  are  fome  hemiftichs,  or 
verfes  left  imperfect  by  the  author,  in  imi- 
tation of  Virgil,  whom  he  luppofes  not  to 
have  intended  to  complete  them  :  that  this 
opinion  is  erroneous,  may  be  probably"  con- 
cluded, becaufe  this  truncation  is  imitated 
by  no  fubfequent  Roman  poet  ;  becaufe  Vir- 
feil  hia^feif  filled  up  one  broken    line  in  the 

heat 
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heat  of  recitation  ;  becaufe  in  one  the  fenfe 
is  now  unfinifhed  ;  and  becaufe  all  that  can 
be  done  by  a  broken  verfe,  a  line  interfered 
by  a  cafura  and  a  full  flop  will  equally  ef- 

Of  triplets  in  his  Davideis  he  makes  no 
xifcj  and  perhaps'  did  not  at  firfl:  think  them 
allowable  ;  but  he  appears  afterwards  to  have 
, changed  his  mind,  for  in  the  verfes  on  the 
government  of  Cromwell  he  inferts  them  .li- 
berally with  great  happinels. 

After  fo  much  criticifm  on  his  Poems,  the 
Effays  which  accompany  them  muft  not  be 
forgotten.  What  is  faid  by  Sprat  of  his 
Gonverfation,  that  no  man  could  draw  from 
it  any  fufpicion  of  his  excellence  in  poetry, 
may  be  applied  to  thefe  compofitions.  No 
author  ever  kept  his  verfe  and  his  profe  at 
a  greater  diftance  from  each  other.  His 
thoughts  are  natural,  and  his  fiyle  has  a 
fmooth  and  placid  equability,  which  has  ne- 
ver yet  obtained  its  due  commendation.  No- 
thing is  far-fought,  or  hard-laboured ;  but 
all  is  eafy  without  feeblenefs,  and  familiar 
without  groffnefs. 

H  2  It 
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It  has  been  obferved  by  Felton,  in  his 
Eflay  on  the  Clafficks,  that  Cowley  was  be- 
loved by  every  Mufe  that  he  courted  ;  and 
that  he  has  rivalled  the  Ancients  in  every 
kind  of  poetry  but  tragedy. 

It  may  be  affirmed,    without  any   enco- 
miaftick   fervour,    that   he   brought   to    his 
poetick  labours  a  mind  replete  with  learning, 
and  that  his  pages  are  embelliflied  with  all 
the  ornaments  which  books  could  fupply ; 
that  he  was  the  iirft  who  imparted  to  Eng- 
lifh  numbers  the  enthufiafm  of  the  greater 
ode,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  lefs ;  that  he  was 
equally  qualiified  fo^  fpritely  fallies,  and  for 
lofty  flights  ;  that  he  was  among  thofe  who 
freed  tranflatlon  from  fervility,  and,  inftead 
of  following  his  author  at  a  diftance,  walked 
by  his  fide  ;  and  that  if  he  left  verfification 
yet  improvable,    he  left  likewife  from  time 
to    time    fuch    fpecimens  of  excellence  as 
enabled  fucceeding  poets  to  improve  it. 
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OF  Sir  JOHN  DENHAM  very  little  is 
known  but  what  is  related  of  him  by 
Wood,  or  by  himfelfL 

He  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1615  ;  the  only 
fon  of  Sir  John  Denham,  of  Little  Horfely 
in  Effex,  then  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer 
an  Ireland,  and  of  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Six 
Garret  Moore  baron  of  Mellefont. 

Two  years  afterwards,  his  father,  being 
made  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  in 
England,  brought  him  away  from  his  native 
•country,  and  educated  him  in  London. 

In  1 63 1  he  was  fent  to  Oxford,  where  he 

fvas  confidered  *'  as  a  dreaming  young  man, 

H  3  **  given 
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'''-  given  more  to  dice  and  cards  than  ftudy  ;" 
and  therefore  gave  no  prognofticks  of  his  fu- 
ture eminence  ;  nor  was  fufpe6led  to  conceal, 
under  iluggidmefs  and  laxity,  a  genius  born 
to  improve  the  literature  of  his  country. 

When  he  was,  three  years  afterwards, 
removed  to  Lincohi's  Inn,  he  profecuted  the 
common  law  with  fufficient  appearance  of 
application  ;  yet  did  not  lofe  his  prop.enfity 
to  cards  and  dice  ;  but  was  very  often  plun- 
dered bv  p'amefters. 

Being  feverelj'  reproved  for  this  folly,  he 
profeffed,  and  perhaps  believed,  himfelf  re- 
claimed ;  and,  to  teflify  the  iincerity  of  his 
repentance,  wrote  and  publi&ed  "  An  ElTaj 
apon  Gaming.'' 

He  feems  to  have  divided  his  ihidies  be- 
tween law-  and  poetry;  for,  in  1636,  he 
tran_flated  the  fecond  book  of  the  vEneid. 

Two  years  after,  his  fatlier  died  ;  and 
then,  notwithftanding  his  refolutipns  and 
profeiiions..  he  returned  ? gain  to' the  vice  of 

2;amin2''s 
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gaming,    and   loft  feveral   thoufand  pounds 
that  had  been  left  him. 

In  1 63 1,  he  publifned  "  The  Sophy." 
This  feems  to  have  given  him  his  firft  hold 
of  the  publick  attention  ;  for  Waller  remark- 
ed, '"  that  he  broke  out  like  the  Irifh  rebel- 
"  lion  threefcore  thoufand  ftrong,  when 
*'  nobody  was  aware,  or  in  the  leaft  fufpe61:- 
"  ed  it  :"  an  obfervatiion  which  could 
have  had  no  propriety,  had  his  poetical  abi- 
lities been  known  before. 

He  was  after  that  pricked  for  fheriff"  of 
Surrey,  and  mad-e  governor  of  Farnham  Caf- 
tle  for  the  king  ;  but  he  foon  refigned  that 
charge,  and  retreated  to  Oxford,  where,  in 
1643,  he  publiflied  "  Cooper's  Hill." 

This  poem  had  fuch  reputation  as  to  ex- 
cite the  common  artifice  by  which  envy  de- 
grades excellence.  A  report  was  fpread, 
that  the  performance  was  not  his  own,  but 
that  he  had  bought  it  of  a  vicar  for  forty 
pounds.  The  fame  attempt  was  made  to 
rob  Addifon  of  his  Cato,  and  Pope  of  his  Ef- 
lay  on  Criticiim. 

H  4.  Ill 
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In  1647,  the  dlftreiTes  of  the  royal  family 
required  him  to  engage  in  more  dangerous 
employments.  He  was  entrufted  by  the 
queen  with  a  meflage  to  the  king ;  and,  by 
whatever  means,  fo  far  foftened  the  ferocity 
of  Hugh  Peters,  that,  by  his  interceflion,  ad- 
miflion  was  procured.  Of  the  king*s  coa- 
defcenfion  he  has  given  an  account  in  the  de- 
dication of  his  works. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  in  carrying 
on  the  king's  correfpondence ;  and,  as  he_ 
fays,  difcliarged  this  office  with  great  fafety 
to  the  royaUfts :  and  being  accidentally  dif- 
covered  by  the  adverfe  party's  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Cowley's  hand,  he  efcaped  happily  both 
for  himfelf  and  his  friends.  -  ; 

He  was  yet  engaged  in  a  greater  under- 
taking. In  April  1648,  he  conveyed  James 
the  duke  of  York  from  London  into  France* 
and  delivered  him  there  to  the  Queen  and 
prince  of  Wales.  This  year  he  publifhed 
his  tranflation  of  "  Cato  Major." 


He 
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"  He  now  redded  in  France,  as  one  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  exiled  King ;  and,  to  divert  the 
melancholy  of  their  condition,  was  fometimes 
enjoined  by  his  mafter  to  write  occafional  ver- 
fds ;  one  of  which  amufements  was  probably 
his  ode  or  fong  upon  the  Embafly  to  Poland, 
by  which  he  and  lord  Crofts  procured  a  con- 
tribution of  ten  thoufand  pounds  from  the 
Scotch,  that  wandered  over  that  kingdom, 
Poland  was  at  that  time  very  much  fre- 
quented by  itinerant  traders,  who,  in  a  coun- 
try of  very  little  commerce  and  of  great  ex- 
tent, where  every  man  redded  on  his  own 
eftate,  contributed  very  much  to  the  accom- 
modation of  life,  by  bringing  to  every  man's 
houfe  thofe  little  neceflaries  which  it  was 
very  inconvenient  to  want,  and  very  trouble- 
fome  to  fetch.  I  have  formerly  read,  with- 
out much  reflexion,  of  the  multitude  of 
Scotchmen  that  travelled  with  their  wares 
in  Poland  ;  and  that  their  numbers  were  not 
fmall,  the  fuccefs  of  this  negotiation  gives 
Sufficient  evidence. 

About  this  time,  what  eflate  the  war  and 
the  gameflers  had  left  him  was  fold,  by  order 

of 
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of  the  parliament;  and  when,  in  1652,  he 
returned  to  England,  he  was  entertained  by 
the  eari  of  Pembroke. 

Of  the  next  years  of  his  life  there  is  no. 
account.  At  the  Reftoration  he  obtained, 
that  which  many  miffed,  the  reward  of  his 
loyalty ;  being  made  furveyor  of  the  king's 
buildings,  and  dignified  with  the  order  of 
the  Bath.  He  feems  now  to  have  learned 
fome  attention  to  money  ;  for  Wood  fays, 
that  he  got  by  his  place  feven  thoufand 
pounds. 

"  After  the  Reftoration  he  wrote  the  poem 
''on  Prudence  and  Juftice  and  perhaps  fome 
of  his  other  pieces :  and  as  he  appears, 
w^henever  any  ferious  queftion  comes  before 
him,  to  have  been  a  man  of  piety,  he  con- 
fecrated  his  poetical  powers  to  religion,  and 
made  a  iTietricai  verfion  of  the  pfalms  of 
David.  In  this  attempt  he  has  failed  ;  but, 
'^in  facred  poetry  who  has  fucceeded  i 

It  might  be  Jioped  that  the  favour  of  his 

■  m-after  and  eileem.  of  tlie  publick  would  now 

make   him.    Ivappy.     But-  human    felicity   is 

fhort 
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ihort  and  uncertain  ;  a  fecond  marriage 
brought  upon  him  fo  much  difquiet,  as  for 
a  time  difordered  his  underftanding ;  and 
Butler  lampooned  him  for  his  lunacy.  I 
know  not  whether  the  malignant  lines  were 
then  made  publick,  nor  v/hat  provocation 
incited  Butler  to  do  that  which  no  provoca- 
tion can  excufe. 

His  frenzy  lafted  not  long ;  and  he  feems 
to  have  regained  his  full  force  of  mind ;  for 
he  wrote  afterwards  his  excellent  poem  upon 
the  death  of  Cowley,  whom  he  was  not 
long  to  furvive  ;  for  on  the  1 9th  of  March^ 
1 668,  he  was  buried  by  his  fide, 
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DENHAM  IS  defervedly  confidered  as 
one  of  the  fathers  of  Englifh  poetry.  *'  Den- 
*'  ham  and  Waller,"  fays  Prior,  "  improved 
*'  our  verfification,  and  Dry  den  perfected  it." 
He  has  given  fpecimens  of  various  compo- 
lition,  defcriptive,  ludicrous,  didadick,  and 
fubiime. 

He  appears  to  have  had,  in  common  with 
ajmoft  all  mankind,  the  ambition  of  being 
i3pon  proper  occafions  a  merry  fellow^  and  in 
common  v^ith  moft  of  them  to  have  been  by 
nature,  or  by  early  habits,  debarred  from  it. 
Nothing  is  lefs  exhilarating  than  the  ludi- 
croufnefs  of  Denham.  He  does  not  fail  for 
wai'jt  of  efforts  :  he  is  familiar,  he  is  grofs ; 
but  he  is  never  merry,  unlefs  the  "  Speech 
*^  againft  peace  in  the  clofe  Committee"  be 
excepted.  For  grave  burlefque,  hovi^ever, 
hib  imitation  of  Davenant  fhews  him  to  have 
been  well  qualified^ 

Of  his  more  elevated  occaiional  poems  there 
is  perhaps  none  that  does  not  deferve  com- 
fnendation.     In  the  verfes  to   Fletcher,  we 

have 
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have  an  image    that   has  fince   been   often 
adopted : 

**  But  whither  am  I  ftray'd  ?  I  need  not  raife 
"  Trophies  to  thee  from  other  mens  dilpraife  ; 
'*  Nor  is  thy  fame  on  lelTer  ruins  built, 
*'  Nor  need  thy  jufter  title  the  foul  guilt 
<'  Of  eaflern  kings,  who,  to  fecure  their  reign, 
''  Muft  have  their  brothers,  fons,  and  kindred 
«  ilain." 

After  Denham,  Orrery,  in  one  of  his  pro- 
logues, 

*'  Poets  are  fukans,  if  they  had  their  wiH  ; 
*'  For  every  author  would  his  brother  kill." 

And  Pope, 

*^  Should  fueh  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
"  Bear  like   the   Turk   no   brother  near  the 
throne," 

But  this  is  not  the  beft  of  his  little  pieces: 
It  is  excelled  by  his  poem  to  Fanfhaw,  and 
Jiis  elegy  on  Cowley. 

His  praife  of  Fanfhavv's  verfion.of  GuarinI, 
contains  a  very  fpritely  and  judicious  charac- 
ter of  a  good  traiiflator  : 
-  "  That 
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*'  That  fervile  path  thou  nobly  dofl  decline, 
'*  Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 
*'  Thofe  are  the  labour'd  births  of  llavilh  brains, 
■  **  Not  the  effeft  of  poetry,  but  pains  ; 
**  Cheap  vulgar  arts,  whofe  narrownefs  affords 
<'  No  flight  for  thoughts,  but  poorly  flick  at 
*^  words. 
-     «'  A  new  and  nobler  v^^ay  thou  dofl  purfue, 
^*  To  make  tranflations  and  tranflators  too. 
*'  They  but  preferve  the  aflies,  thou  the  flame, 
*'  True  to  his  fenfe,  but  truer  to  his  fame." 

The  excellence  of  thefe  lines  is  greater,  as 
the  truth  which  they  contain  was  not  at  that 
time  generally  known. 

,  His  poem  on  the  death  of  Cowley  was  his 
lafl,  and,  among  his  fhorter  works,  his  bell 
performance  :  the  numbers  are  mufical,  and 
the  thoughts  are  jufl. 

Cooper's  Hill  is  the  work  that  confers 
upon  him  the  rank  and  dignity  of  an  original 
author.  He  feems  to  have  been,  at  leafl 
amo^ig  us,  the  author  of  a  fpecies  of  compo- 
fition  that  may  be  denominated  local  poetry, 
of  which  the  fundamental  fubje<5l   is    fome 

par- 
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particular  landfehape^  to  be  poetically  defcri-- 
bed^  with  the  addition  of  fuch  embellifhments 
as'  may  be  fupplied  by  hiftorical  retro fpedion, 
or  incidental  meditation. 

To  trace  a  new  fcheme  of  poetry  lias  in 
itfelf  a  very  high  claim  to  praifeyand  its  praife 

•is  yet  more  when  it  is  apparently  copied 
by  Garth  and  Pope  ;  after  whofe  names  little 
will  be  pained  by  an  enumeration  of  fmalier 
poets,  that  have  left  fcarce  a  corner  of  tli?e 

'iflaiid:not  dignified  either  by  rhyme,  or  blailk 

-verfe. 

Cooper's  Hill,  if  it  be  malicioufly  in- 

fpefted,  will  not  be  found  without  its  faults. 

-The  digreffions  are  too  long,    the   morality 

too  frequent,  and  the  fentiments   fbmetimes 

fuch  as  will  not  bear  a  rigorous  enquiry. 

The  four  verfes,  which,  lince  Dryden  has 
commended   them,   almoft  every   writer  for 
■  a   century  pail   has  imitated,  are   generally^ 
known  : 

.  "  O  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  flre^i 
**  My  great  exarDplCj  ^s  it  is  my  theme  !  . 

«'  'Though 
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"  Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentld,  yet 

**  not  dull ; 
<*  Strong   without    rage,   witjiout  o'er-flowing 

"  full." 

The  lines  are  in  themfelve^  not  perfe£l ;  for 
moft  of  the  words,  thus  artfully  oppofed,  are 
to  be  underftood  fimply  on  one  fide  of  the 
comparifon,  and  metaphorically  on  the  other; 
and  if  there  be  any  language  which  does  not 
exprefs  intelleclual  operations  by  material 
images,  into  that  language  they  cannot  be 
tranilated.  But  fo  much  meaning  is  com- 
prized in  fo  few  words ;  the  particulars  of 
refemblance  are  fo  perfpicacioufly  colle6led, 
and  every  mode  of  excellence  feparated  from 
its  adjacent  fault  by  fo  nice  a  line  of  limi- 
tation ;  the  different  parts  of  the  fentence  arc 
fo  accurately  adjufted  ;  and  the  flow  of  the 
lafl:  couplet  is  fo  fmooth  and  fweet ;  that  the 
paffage,  however  celebrated,  has  not  been 
praifed  above  its  merit.  It  has  beauty  pecu- 
liar to  itfelf,  and  muft  be  numbered  among 
thofe  felicities  which  cannot  be  produced  at 
will  by  wit  and  labour,  but  muft  arife  unex-  , 
pe£ledly  in  fome  hour  propitious  to  poetry. 
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He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft 
that  underftood  the .  neceflity  of  emancipat- 
ing tranflation  from  the  drudgery  of  count- 
ing lines  and  interpreting  lingle  words.  How 
much  this  fervile  practice  obfcured  the  cleareft 
and  deformed  the  moft  beautiful  parts  of 
the  ancient  authors,  may  be  difcovered  by 
a  perufal  of  our  earlier  verfidns  ;  fome  of 
them  the  works  of  men  well  qualified,  not 
only  by  critical  knowledge,  but  by  poetical 
genius,  who  yet,  by  a  miftaken  ambition  of 
exa£lnefs,  degraded  at  once  their  originals 
and  themfelves. 

Denham  faw  the  better  way,  but  has  not 
purfued  it  with  great  fuccefs.  His  verfions 
of  Virgil  are  not  pleafing  ;  but  they  taught 
Dryden  to  pleafe  better.  His  poetical  imi- 
tation of  Tully  on  *'  Old  Age"  has  neither 
the  clearnefs  of  profe,  nor  the  fpritelinefs  of 
poetry. 

The  "  ftrength  of  Denham,"  which  Pope 
fo  emphatically  mentions,  is  to  be  found  in 
many  lines  and  couplets,  which  convey  mu|:h 

Vol,  I.  I  meaniner 
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meaning  in  few  words,  and  exhibit  the  fenti- 
ment  with  more  weight  than  bulk. 

On  the  Thames. 

^'  Though  with  thpfe  flreams  he  no  refemblance 

*'  hold, 
*'  Whofe   foam    is   amber,    and    their    gravel 

"  goldj 
'^  His  genuine  and  lefs  guilty  wealth  t'  explore, 
*^  Search  not  his  bottom^  but  furvej  his  Ihore.'* 

On  Strafford^ 

"  His  wifdom  fuch,  at  once  it  did  appear 

•*  Three  kingdoms  wonder,  and  three  kingdoms 

"  fear ; 
*'  While  fingle    he  Hood   forth,    and   feem'd, 

*'  although 
''  Each  had  an  army,  as  an  equal  foe. 
**  Such  was  his  force  of  eloquence,  to  make 
"  The  hearers  more  concern'd  than  he  that  fpake; 
*'  Each  feem'd  to  ad:  that  part  he  came  to  fee, 
"  **  And  none  was"  more  a  looker  on  than  he  ; 
**  So  did  he  move  our  paffions,  fome  were  knOwn 
**  To  wilh,  for  the  defence,  the  crime  their  own. 
*'  Now  private  pity  firove  with  publick  hate, 
"  Reafon  with  rage,  and  eloquence  with  fate." 


On 
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On  Cowley. 

"  To  him  no  author  was  unknown, 

"  Yet  what  he  wrote  was  all  his  own  5 

**  Horace's  wit,  and  Virgirs  flate, 

''  He  did  not  fteal,  but  emulate  ! 

*'  And  when  he  would  like  them  appear, 

*'  Their  garb,  but  not  their  cloaths,  did  wear." 

As  one  of  Denham's  principal  claims  to 
the  regard  of  pofterity  arifes  from  his  im- 
provement of  our  numbers,  his  verification 
ought  to  be  confidered.  It  will  afford  that 
pleafure  which  arifes  from  the  obfervation  of 
a  man  of  judgement  naturally  right  forfaking 
bad  copies  by  degrees,  and  advancing  towards 
a  better  pra^lice,  as  he  gains  more  confidence 
in  himfelf. 

In  his  tranflatlon  of  Virgil,  written  when 
he  was  about  twenty-one  years  old,  may  be 
flill  found  the  old  manner  of  continuing  the 
fenfe  ungracefully  from  verfe  to  verfe. 

-  «  Then  oil  thofe 

*'  Whb  in  the  dark  our  fury  did  efcape, 
**  Returning,    know    our  bonowM  arms,  and 
*'  Ihape, 

I  2  "  And 
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''  And   differing  dialect :  then   their  numbers 

."  ^well_ 
"  Arid  grow  upon  us;  firfl Chorcebus  fell 
**  Before  Minerva's  altar;  next  did  bleed 
<*  Juft  Ripheus,  whom  no  Trojan  did  exceed 
^*  In  virtue,  yet  the  gods  his  fate  decreed. 
"  Then  Hypanis  and  Dymas,  wounded  by 
*'  Their  friends ;  nor  thee,  Pantheus,  thy  piety, 
*'  Nor  confecrated  mitre,  from  the  fame 
'^  111  fate  could  fave ;   my  country's  funeral 

"  flame 
"  And  Troy's  cold  alhes  I  atteft,  and  call 
**  To  witnefs  for  myfelf,  that  in  their  fall 
*'  No  foes,  no  death,  nor  danger  I  declined, 
^'  Did,  and  deferv'd  no  lefs,  my  fate  to  find.'* 

From  this  kind  of  concatenated  metre  he 
afterwards  refrained,  and  taught  his  followers 
the  art  of  concluding  their  fenfe  in  couplets; 
which  has  perhaps  been  with  rather  too  much 
conftancy  purfued. 

This  paflkge  exhibits  one  of  thofe  triplets 
which  are  not  infrequent  in  this  firft  elTay, 
but  which  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  his  maturer 
judgement  difapproved,  Unce  in  his  latter 
works  he  has  totally  forborn  them. 


His 
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His  rhyraes  are  fuch  as  feem  found  with- 
out difficulty,  by  following  the  fenfe;  and 
are  for  the  moil:  part  as  exa£i:  at  leaft  as  thofe 
of  other  poets,  though  .now  and  then  the 
reader  is  fhifted  off  with  what  he  canLget. 

*'0  how  transform'd! 
*^  How  much  unlike  that  Hedior,  who  returned 
«  Clad  in  Achilles' fpoils  ! 

And  again. 


*'  From  thence  a  thoufand  leflcr  poets  J^fung, 
Like  petty  princes  from  the  fall  of  RomeJ* 
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Sometimes  the  weight  of  rhyme  is  laid 
ijpofi^ ^aWord  too  feeble  to  fuilain  it; 

"  Troy  confounded  falls 
'*  From  all  her  glories :  if  it  might  have  flood 
"  By  any  power,  by  this  right  hand  it  Jhou*do 

.,,:*'  —And  though  my  outward  i!ate  misfortune 

■  '\batb 

**  Depreft  thus  low,  it  cannot  reach  my  faith." 

"  — Thus  by  his  fraud  and  our  own  faith  o'er- 
"  come, 

■  "  A  feigned  tear  deftroys  us,  againft  who?}i 

■  I  3  "  Tydides 
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'*  Tydides  nor  Achilles  could  prevail, 

*'  Nor  ten  years  conflict,  nor  a  thoufand  fail.'* 

He  is  not  very  careful  to  vary  the  ends  of 
his  verfes  •.  in  one  paflage  the  word  die  rhimes 
three  couplets  in  fix, 

Moft  of  thefe  petty  faults  are  in  his  firft 
productions,  when  he  was  lefs  ikilful,  or  at 
leaft  lefs  dexterous  in  the  ufe  of  words ;  and 
though  they  had  heen  more  frequent,  they 
could  only  have  lelTened  the  grace,  not  the 
ftrength  of  his  compolition.  He  is  one  of 
the  writers  that  improved  our  tafte,  and  ad- 
vanced our  language,  and  whom  we  ought 
therefore  to  read  with  gratitude,  though^ 
having  done  much,  he  Jeft  much  to  do. 
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*■  I  ^  H  E  Life  of  Milton  has  been  already 
written  in  fo  many  forms,  and  with 
fuch  minute  enquiry,  that  I  might  perhaps 
more  properly  have  contented  myfelf  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  notes  to  Mr.  Fenton*s 
elegant  Abridgement,  but  that  a  new  narra- 
tive was  thought  neceflary  to  the  uniformity 
of  this  edition. 

JOHN  MILTON  was  by  birth  a  gentle- 
man, defcended  from  the  proprietors  of 
Milton  near  Thame  in  Oxfordfliire,  one  of 
whom  forfeited  his  eftate  in  the  times  of 
York  and  Lancafter.  Which  fide  he  took  I 
know  not;  his  defcendant  inherited  no  vene- 
ration for  the  White  Rofe. 

His  grandfather  John  was  keeper  of  the 
foreft  of  Shotover,  a  zealous  papift,  who 
diiinherited  his  fon,  becaufe  he  had  forfaken 
the  religion  of  his  anceftors. 

I  4  His 
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His  father,  John,  who  was  the  fon  dif- 
inherited,  had  recourfe  for  his  fupport  to  the 
prefefiion  of  a  fcrivener.  He  was  a  man 
eminent  for  his  Ikill  in  mufick,  many  of  his 
compoiitions  being  flill  to  be  found ;  and  his 
reputation  in  his  profeffion  was  fuch,  that 
he  grew  rich,  and  retired  to  an  eftate.  He 
had  probably  more  than  common  literature, 
as  his  fon  addreffes  him  in  one  of  his  moft 
elaborate  Latin  poems.  He  married  a  gentle- 
woman of  the  name  of  Gallon,  a  Welfh  fa- 
mily, by  whom  he  had  two  fons,  John  the 
poet,  and  Chriftopher  who  ftudied  the  law, 
and. adhered,  as  the  law  taught  him,  to, the 
King's  party,  "ibr  which  he  was  awhile  per- 
fecuted;  but  having,  by  his  brother's  intereft, 
obtained  permiflion  to  live  in  quiet,  he  fup- 
ported  himfelf  fb  honourably  by  chamber'- 
praftice,  that  foon  after  the  acceffion  of  King 
James,  he  was  knighted  and  made  a  Judge  » 
but,  his  conftitution  being  too  weak  for  bu^ 
finef:,  he  retired  before  any  difreputable  coni"^ 
pliances  became  neceii'ary. 

He  had  likewife  a  daughter  AnneVwhom 
he  married  with  a  confiderable  fortune  tp 
Edward  Philips,  who  came  from  Shrewlbury, 

and 
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and  rofe  in  the  Crown-office  to  be  fecondary : 
by  him  (he  had  two  foils,  John  and  Edward, 
who  were  educated  by  the  poet,  and  from 
whom  is  derived  the  only  authentick  account 
of  his  domeflick  manners. 

John,  the  poet,  was  born  in  his  father's 
houfe,  at  the  Spread-Eagle  in  Bread-ftreet, 
Dec.  9,  i6o8,  between  fix  and  feven  in  the 
morning.  His  father  appears  to  have  been 
very  folicitous  about  his  education ;  for  he 
was  inftrudled  at  firfl  by  private  tuition  un- 
der the  care  of  Thomas  Young,  who  was  af- 
terwards chaplain  to  the  Englifh  merchants 
at  Hamburgh  ;  and  of  whom  we  have  reafon 
to  think  well,  fince  his  fcholar  confidered  him 
as  worthy  of  an  epiflolary  Elegy. 

He  was  then  fent  to  St.  Paul's  School,  un- 
der the  care  of  Mr,  Gill ;  and  removed,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  fixteenth  year,  to  Chrifl's 
College  in  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  a 
fizar,  Feb.  12,  1624. 

He,  was  at  this  time  eminently  fkilled  in 
the  Latin  tongue ;  and  he  himfelf,  by  an- 
nexing the  dates  to  his  firfl  compofitions,  a 

boafl 
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boaft  of  which  the  learned  Polltian  had  given 
him  an  example,  feems  to  commend  the  ear- 
iinefs  of  his  own  proficiency  to  the  notice  of 
poflerity.  But  the  products  of  his  vernal 
fertility  have  been  furpaffed  by  many,  and 
particularly  by  his  contemporary  Cowley. 
Of  the  powers  of  the  mind  it  is  difficult  to 
form  an  eftimate  :  many  have  excelled  Mil- 
ton in  their  firft  effays,  who  never  rofe  to 
works  like  Faradlfe  Lojl. 

At  fifteen,  a  date  which  he  ufes  till  he  is 
iixteen,  he  tranilated  orverfified  two  Pfalms, 
114  and  136,  w^hich  he  thought  worthy  of 
the  publick  eye  ;  but  they  raife  no  great  ex- 
petlations  :  they  would  in  any  numerous 
ichool  have  obtained  praife,  but  not  excited 
wonder. 

Many  of  his  elegies  appear  to  have  been 
written  in  his  eighteenth  year,  by  which  it 
appears  that  he  had  then  read  the  Roman 
authors  with  very  nice  difcernment.  I  once 
heard  Mr.  Hampton,  the  tranflator  of  Poly- 
bius,  remark  what  I  think  is  true,  that  Mil- 
ton was  the  firft  EngUfhman  who,  after  the 
revival  of  letters,   WTote  Latin  yerfes  with 

claflick 
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claffick  elegance.  If  any  exceptions  can  be 
made,  they  are  very  few:  Haddon  and  Alcham, 
the  pride  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  however  they 
may  have  fucceeded  in  profe,  no  fooner  at- 
tempt verfes  than  they  provoke  derifion.  If 
we  produced  any  thing  worthy  of  notice  be- 
fore the  elegies  of  Milton,  it  was  perhaps 
Aiabqjlers  Roxana, 

Of  thefe  cxercifes  which  the  rules  of  the 
Univerfity  required,  fome  were  publifhed  by 
him  in  his  maturer  years.  They  had  been, 
undoubtedly  applauded  ;  for  they  were  fuch 
as  few  can  perform  :  yet  there  is  reafon  to 
fufpedt  that  he  was  regarded  in  his  college 
with  no  great  fondnefs.  That  he  obtained 
BO  fellowfhip  is  certain  ;  but  the  unkindnefs 
with  which  he  was  treated  was  not  merely 
negative.  I  am  afhamed  to  relate  what  I  fear 
is  true,  that  Milton  was  one  of  the  laft  fludent? 
in  either  univerfity  that  fuffered  the  publick 
indignity  of  corporal  correction. 

It  was,  in  the  violence  of  contrpvcrfial 
hoflility,  objeded  to  him,  that  he  was  ex- 
pelled :  this  he  fteadily  denies,  and  it  was 
apparently  not  true ;  hut  it  feems  plain  from 

his 
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his  own  verfes  to  jDW<3//,  that  he  had  m- 
curred  Rujlication ;  a  temporary  difmiffion 
into  the  country,  with  perhaps  the  lofs  of  a 
term ; 

Me  tenet  urbs  reflua  quam  Thamefis  alluit  unda> 
Meque  nee  invitum  patrla  dulcis  habet. 
'    Jam  nee  arundiferum  mihi  cura  revifere  Camum, 
Nee  dudum  'uetiti  me  laris  angit  amor. — 
Nee  duri  libet  ufque  minas  perferre  magiftrij 
■■^        Caeteraque  ingenio  non  fubeunda  meo. 
Si  fit  hoc  exilium  patrlas  adifTei  penates, 

Et  vacuum  curis  otia  grata  fequi, 
Non  ego  vel  profiigi  nomen  fortemve  recufo, 
L^tus  et  exilii  conditione  fruor. 

I  cannot  find  any  meaning  but  this,  which 
even  kindnefs  and  reverence  can  give  to  the 
term,  i:etUi  laris ^  "  a  habitation  from  which 
"  he  is  exclueded ;"  or  how  exile  can  be  other- 
wife  interpreted.  He  declares  yet  more,  that 
he  is  weary  of  enduring  the  threats  of  a  rigo- 
rous majler,  and Jome thing  elfe,  which  a  temper 
like  his  cannot  undergo.  What  was  more  thah 
threat  was  probably  punifhment.  This  poem, 
which  mentions  his  exile,  proves  likewile  that 
it  was  not  perpetual  f  for  it  concludes '  with 
a  refolution  of  returning  fome  tiitie'to  (fani- 
6  -  bridge. 
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bridge.  And  it  may  be  coiije6lured  from  the 
willingnefs  with  which  he  has  perpetuated 
the  memory  of  his  exile,  that  its  cauie  was 
fuch  as  gave  him  no  fhame. 

He  took  both  the  ufiial  degrees  ;  that  of 
Batchelor  in    1628,    and  that  of  Mafler  in 
1632  ;    but   he  left  the  univerfity  with  no 
kindnefs  for  its  iuftitution,  alienated   either 
by  the  injudicious  feverity  of  his  governors, 
or  his  own  captious  perverfenefs.     The  caufe 
cannot  now  be  known,  but  the  effedl  appears 
in  his  writings.     His  fcheme  of  education, 
infcribed  to  Hartlib^  fuperfedes  all  academi- 
cal injftruftion,    being  intended  to  comprife 
tt^e  whole  time  which  men  ufually  fpend  in 
literature,  from  their  entrance  upon  grammar, 
,*///  they  proceed,  as  it  is  called,  majiers  of  arts. 
And  in  his  Difcourfe  on  the  likelieji  Way  to  re- 
move liireVmgs  out  of  the  Church,  he  inge- 
nioufly  propofes,  that  the  profits  of  the  lands; 
forfeited  by  the  adifor  Juperfitious  ufes,  fiould 
he  applied  to  fuch  academies  all  over  the  'land, 
*where  languages  and  arts  vioy  he  taught  toge^ 
ther\  fo  that  youth  may  be  at  once  brought  up 
to  a  competency  of  learning  and  an  hcnef  trade ^ 
by  which  means  fuch  of  them  as  had  the  gft, 

being 
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being   enabled  to  fupport  themf elves  f wit  bout 
tithes  J  by  the  latter  ^  may,  by  the  help  of  the 
former y  become  worthy  preachers. 

One  of  his  objections  to  academical  edu- 
cation, as  it  was  then  conducled,  is,  that 
men  defigned  for  orders  in  the  Church  were- 
permltted  to  atl  plays,  writhing  and  unboning 
their  clergy  limbs  to  all  the  antick  and  difjoneji 
gejlures  of  Trincalos,  buffoons  and  bawds,  pro* 
flituting  ihefiame  of  that  minijlry  which  ibey 
had,  or  were  near  having,  to  the  eyes  of  cour- 
tiers and  court-ladies,  their  grooms  and  made- 
moifelles. 

This  is  fufficiently  peevifh  in  a  man,  who, 
when  he  mentions  his  exile  from  the  college, 
relates,  with  gr'at  luxuriance,  the  compen- 
fation  which  the  pleafures  of  the  theatre  af- 
ford him.  Plays  v/ere  therefore  only  crimi- 
nal when  they  were  a6led  by  academicks. 

He  went  to  the  luilverfity  with  a  defign  of 
entering  into  the  church,  but  in  time  altered 
his  mind  ;  for  he  declared,  that  whoever  be-: 
came  a  clergyman  muft  "  fubfcribe  ilaye,.  and. 
*'  take  an  oath  withal,  which,  uniefs  he  took 

"  with 
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**  With  a  confcience  that  could  retch,  he  muil 
"  ftraight  perjure  himfelf.  He  thought  it 
<*  better  to  prefer  a  blamelefs  fileiice  before 
*' the  office  of  fpeaking,  bought  and  begim 
"  with  fervitude  and  forfwearing." 

Thefe  expreffions  are,  I  find,  applied  to 
the  fubfcription  of  the  Articles  ;  but  it  feems 
more  probable  that  they  relate  to  canonical 
obedience.  I  know  not  any  of  the  Articles 
which  feem  to  thwart  his  opinions  :  but  the 
thoughts  of  obedience,  whether  canonical  or 
civil,  raifed  his  indignation. 

His  unwiilingnefs  to  engage  in  the  mi- 
niftry,  perhaps  not  yet  advanced  to  a  fettled 
refolution  of  declining  it,  appears  in  a  letter 
to  one  of  his  friends,  who  had  reproved  his 
fufpended  and  dilatory  life,  which  he  feems 
to  have  imputed  to  an  infatiable  curiefity, 
and  fantallick  luxury  of  various  knowledge^ 
To  this  he  writes  a  cool  and  plaufible  anfwer, 
in  which  he  endeavors  to  perfuade  him  that 
the  delay  proceeds  not  from  the  delights  of 
defultory  fludy,  but  from  the  defire  of  ob- 
taining more  £tnefs  for  his  talk  ;  and  that  ha 

goes 
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goes  on,  not  faking  thought  of  being  late,  fo  it 
give  advantage  to  be  more  Jit, 

When  he  left  the  univerfity,  he  returned 
to  his  father,  then  refiding  at  Horton  in 
Buckinghamfhire,  with  whom  he  lived  five 
years ;  in  which  time  he  fs  faid  to  have  read 
all  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  With  what 
limitations  this  univerfality  is  to  be  under- 
Hood,  who  fhall  inform  us  ? 

It  might  be  fuppofed  that  he  who  read  ^o 
much  Ihould  have  done  nothing  elfe  ;  but 
Milton  found  time  to  write  the  Mafque  of 
Comusy  which  was  prefented  at  Ludlow,  then 
the  refidence  of  the  Lord  Prefident  of  Wales, 
in  1634  ;  and  had  the  honour  of  being  adled 
by  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater's  fons  and  daugh- 
ter. The  fidion  is  derived  from  Homer's 
Circe ;  but  we  never  can  refufe  to  any  mo- 
dern the  liberty  of  borrowing  from  Hcmcr  : 

a  quo  ceu  fcnte  perenni 

Vatum  Pieriis  era  rigantur  aquis. 

His  next  produ^i^^n  was  Lycidas,  ym  elegy, 
written  in  1637,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  King, 

the 
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the  foil  of  Sir  John  King,  feretary  for  Ire- 
land in  the  time  of  EHzabeth,  James,  and 
Charles.  King  was  much  a  favourite  at 
Cambridge,  and  many  of  the  wits  joined  to 
do  honour  to  his  memory.  Milton's  acquain- 
tance with  the  Italian  writers  may  be  difco- 
vered  by  a  mixture  of  longer  and  (horter 
verfes,  according  to  the  rules  of  Tufcan 
poetry,  and  his  malignity  to  the  Church  by 
fome  lines  which  are  interpreted  as  threaten- 


ing its  extermination. 


He  is  fuppofed  about  this  time  to  have 
written  his  Arcades ;  for  while  he  lived  at 
Horton  he  ufed  fometimes  to  fleal  from  his 
ftudies  a  few  days,  which  he  fpent  at  Hare- 
field,  the  houfe  of  the  countefs  dowager  of 
Derby,  where  the  Arcades  made  part  of  a 
dramatick  entertainment. 

He  began  now  to  grow  weary  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  had  fome  purpofe  of  taking  cham- 
bers in  the  Inns  of  Court,  when  the  death  of 
his  mother  fet  him  at  liberty  to  travel,  for 
which  he  obtained  his  father's  confent,  and 
Sir  Henry  Wotton's  dire6i;ions,  with  the  ce- 
lebrated precept  of  prudence,  i penjerijiretti. 

Vol.  I  .  K  ed 
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ecLil  vifofcioho',  "  thoughts  clofe,  and  looks 
"  loofe." 

In  1638  he  left  England,  and  went  firft  to 
Paris ;  where,  by  the  favour  of  Lord  Scuda' 
more,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  vifiting  Gro- 
tim,    then  redding  at  the  French  court   as 
ambaffador  from  Chriftina  of  Sweden.    From 
Paris  he  hafted  into  Italy,  of  which  he  had 
with  particular  diligence  ftudied  the  language 
and   literature  :    and,    though   he   feems    to 
have  intended  a  very  quick  perambulation  of 
the  country,  ftaid  two  months  at  Florence  ; 
where  he  found  his  way  Into  the  academies, 
and  produced  his  compofitions  with  fuch  ap- 
plaufe  as  appears  to  have  exalted  him  in  his 
own  opinion,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  hope, 
that,  "  by  labour  and  intenfe  ftudy,  which," 
fays  he,  "  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life, 
5'  joined  Vvdth  a  flrong  propenfity  of  nature," 
he.  might  "  leave   fomething  fo  written  to 
*'  after-times,  as   they  fhould  not  willingly 
♦'  let  it  die." 

It  appears,  in  all  his  writings,  that  he 
had  the  ufual  concomitant  of  great  abili- 
ties, a  lofr^^- and -fteady  confidence  in  himfelf, 

perhaps 
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perhaps  not  without  fome  contempt  of 
others  ;  for  fcarcely  any  man  ever  wrote  fo 
much,  and  praifed  fo  few.  Of  his  praife  he 
was  very  frugal ;  as  he  fet  its  value  high, 
and  confide  red  his  mention  of  a  name  as  a 
fecurity  again  ft  the  wafte  of  time,  and  a  cer- 
tain prefervative  from  obUvion* 

At  Florence  he  could  not  Indeed  com- 
plain that  his  merit  wanted  diftinflion.  Carlo 
Dati  prefented  him  with  an  encomiaftick  in- 
fcription,  in  the  tumid  lapidary  ftyle  ;  and 
Francini  wrote  him  an  ode,  of  which  the 
firft  ftanza  is  only  empty  noife  ;  the  reft  are 
perhaps  too  difFufe  on  common  topicks  ;  but 
the  laft  is  natural  and  beautiful. 

From  Florence  he  went  to  Sienna,  and 
from  Sienni  to  Rome,  where  he  was  again 
received  with  kindnefs  by  the  I^earned  and 
the  Great.  Holftenius,  the  keeper  of  the 
Vatican  Library,  who  had  refided  three 
years  at  Oxford,  introduced  him  to  Cardinal 
Barberini ;  and  he,  at  a  mufical  entertain- 
ment. Waited  for  him  at  the  door,  and  led 
him  by  the  hand  into  the  aftembly.  Here 
Selvaggi  praifed  him  in  a  diftich,  and  Sal- 
K  2  liUi 
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filli  in  a  tetraftick  :  neither  of  them  of  much 
value.  The  ItaHans  were  gamers  by  this 
literary  commerce  ;  for  the  encomiums  with 
which  Milton  repaid  SalfiUi,  though  not  fe- 
cure  againft  a  ftern  grammarian,  turn  the 
balance  indifputably  in  Milton's  favour. 

Of  thefe  Italian  teftimonies,  poor  as  they 
are,  he  was  proud  enough  to  publilh  them 
before  his  poems  -,  though  he  fays,  he  cannot 
be  fufpe£ted  but  to  have  known  that  they 
were  faid  non  tarn  defe^  quamfuprafe. 

At  Rome,  as  at  Florence,  he  flaid  only  two 
months  ;  a  time  indeed  fufRcIent,  if  he  de- 
fired  only  to  ramble  with  an  explainer  of  its 
antiquities,  or  to  view  palaces  and  count 
piflures;  but  certainly  too  fhort  for  the  con- 
templation of  learning,  policy,  or  man- 
ners. 

From  Rome  he  pafled  on  to  Naples,  in 
company  of  a  hermit ;  a  companion  from 
whom  little  could  be  expeded,  yet  to  him 
Milton  owed  his  introdudion  to  Manfo  mar- 
quis of  Villa,  who  had  been  before  the  patron 
of  Taflb.     Manfo  was  enough  delighted  with 

his 
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his  accomplifhments  to  honour  him  with  a 
forty  diftich,  in  which  he  commends  him  for 
every  thing  but  his  religion  ;  and  Milton,  in 
return,  addrefled  him  in  a  Latin  poem, 
which  muft  have  raifed  an  high  opinion  of 
Englifli  elegance  and  literature. 

His  purpofe  was  now  to  have  vifited  Sicily 
and  Greece ;  but,  hearing  of  the  differences 
between  the  king  and  parliament,  he 
thought  it  proper  to  haften  home,  rather  than 
pafs  his  life  in  foreign  amufements  while  his 
countrymen  were  contending  for  their  rights. 
He  therefore  came  back  to  Rome,  though 
the  merchants  informed  him  of  plots  laid 
againft  him  by  the  Jefuits,  for  the  liberty  of 
his  converfations  on  religion,  He  had  fenfe 
enough  to  judge  that  there  was  no  danger, 
and  therefore  kept  on  his  way,  and  a<5led  as 
before,  neither  obtruding  nor  ihunning  con- 
troverfy.  He  had  perhaps  given  Ibme  offence 
by  vifiting  Galileo,  then  a  prifqner  in  the 
Inquifition  for  phiiofophieal  herefy ;  'antJ'-at 
Naples  he  was  told  by  Manfo,  that,  Uy'%tM 
declarations  on  religious  queftions,  heP^aid 
excluded  himfelf  from  foine  d!fl:in<^i*)fef 
which  he  Ihould  otherwife  h^ve  paid^hina. 
K  3  But 
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But  fuch  conduct,  thougli  it  did  not  pleafe^ 
was  yet  fufficiently  fafe ;  and  Milton  ftaid 
two  months  more  at  Rome,  and  went  on  to 
Florence  without  rnoleflation. 

From  Florence  he  vifited  Lucca.     He  afe 
terwards  went  to  Venice ;  and  having  fent 
away  a  coUe^llon  of  mufick  and  other  books, 
travelled  to  Geneva,  which  he  probably  con- 
{idered  as  the  metropolis  of  orthodoxy.     Here 
he  repofed,  as  in   a  congenial  element,  and 
became  acquainted  with  John   Diodati  and 
Frederick  Spanheim,  two  learned  profeflbrs 
of  Divinity.  From  Geneva  he  paffed  through 
France  ;   and  carpe  home,   after  an  abfence 
of  a  year  and  three  months. 

At  his  return  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
his  friend  Charles  Diodati ;  a  man  whom  It 
15  reafonable  to  fuppofe  of  great  merit,  fnice 
he  was  thought  by  Milton  worthy  of  a  poem, 
intituled,  Epitaphium  Damonis,  written  with 
the  common  but  childifh  imitatipn  of  paftoral 
life. 

He  now  hired  a  lodging  at  the  hpufe  of 
one  RulTel,  a  taylor  in  St.  Bride's  Church- 

yard. 
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yard,  and  undertook  the  education  of  John 
and  Edward  Philips,  his  fifter's  fons.  Find- 
ing his  rooms  too  little,  he  took  a  houfe  and 
garden  in  Alderfgate-ftreec,  which  was  not 
then  fo  much  out  of  the  world  as  it  is  now ; 
and  chofe  his  dwelling  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
paflage,  that  he  might  avoid  the  noife  of  the 
ilreet.  Here  he  received  more  boys,  to  be 
boarded  and  inftru6led. 

Let  not  our  veneration  for  Milton  forbid 

us  to  look  with  fome  degree  of  merriment  on 

great  promifes  and  fmall   performance,   on 

the  man   who   hailens    home,    becaufe  his 

countrymen  are  contending  for  their  liberty, 

and,  when  he  reaches  the  fcene  of  a£lion, 

vapours  away  his  patriotifm  in  a  private  board- 

ing'fchooL     This  is  the  period  of  his  life 

from  which  all  his  biographers  feem  inclined 

to  flirink.     They  are  unwilling  that  Milton 

fliould  be  degraded  to  a  fchool-mafter ;  but, 

lince  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  taught  boys, 

one  finds  out  that  he  taught  for  nothing,  and 

another  that  his  motive  was  only  zeal  for  the 

propagation  of  learning  and  virtue;  and  all 

tell  what  they  do  not  know  to  be  true,  only 

toexcufe  an  ad:  which  no  wife  maii  will  con- 

K  4  fider 
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fider  as  in  itfelf  difgraceful.  His  father  \vas 
alive  ;  his  allowance  was  not  ample  ;  and  he 
fupplied  its  deficiences  by  an  honeft  and  ufe- 
ful  employment. 

It  is  told,  that  in  the  art  of  education  he 
performed   wonders ;  and  a  formidable  liil  is 
given  of  the  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  that 
were    read    in    Alderfgate-ftreet,    by    youth 
between  ten   and  fifteen   or  fixteen  years  of 
age.     Thofe  who  tell  or  receive  thefe  ftories 
Ihould   conlider  that  nobody  can  be  taught 
fafter  than  he  can  learn.     The  fpeed  of  the 
horfeman  mufi:  be  limited  by  the  power  of 
his  horfe.     Every  man,  that  has  ever  under- 
taken to  in  fir  u6t  others,  can  tell  what  flow 
advances  he  has  been  able  to  make,  and  how 
much  patience  it  requires  to  recall  vagrant 
inattention,  to  fiimulate  fluggifh  indifference, 
and  to  redify  abfurd  mifapprehenlion. 

The  purpofe  of  Milton,  as  itieems,  was 
to  teach  fomething  more  folid  than  the  comr 
mon  hterature  of  Schools,  by  reading  thofe 
authors  that  treat  of  phyfical  fubjeds  ;  fuch 
as  theGeorgick,  and  ailronomical  treatifes  of 
the  ancients.  This  was  a  fcheme  of  improve- 
ment 
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ment  which  feems  to  have  bufied  many  li- 
terary projedtors  of  that  age,  Cowley,  who 
had  more  means  than  Milton  of  knowing 
what  was  wanting  to  the  embellifhments  of 
life,  formed  the  fame  plan  of  education  in  his 
imaginary  College. 

But  the  truth~  is,  that  the  knowledge  of 
external    nature,     and    the    fciences   which 
that  knowledge  requires  or  includes,  are  not 
the  gr^at  or  the  frequent  bulinefs  of  the  hu- 
man mind.     Whether  we  provide  for  adion 
or  converfation,  whether  we  wifh  to  be  ufe- 
ful  or  pleaiing,  the  tirft  requifite  is  the  religi- 
ous and  moral  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong ; 
the  next  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory 
of  mankind,  and  with  thofe  examples  which 
may  be  faid  to  embody  truth,  and  prove  by 
events  the  reafonablenefs  of  opinions.     Pru- 
dence and  Juflice  are  virtues,  and  excellen- 
ces, of  all  times  and  of  all  places  ;  we  are 
perpetually  moralifls,  but  we  are  geometri- 
i:ians  only  by  chance.     Our  intercourfe  with 
intelle^iual  nature  is  neeeffary ;  our  {pecula- 
tions upon  matter  are  voluntary,  and  at  lei- 
fure.     Phyiiological  learning  is  of  fuch  rare 
emergence,    that  one  man  may  know  ano- 
ther 
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ther  half  his  life  without  being  able  to  efli- 
juate  his  ikill  in  hydroftaticks  or  aftronomy ; 
but  his  moral  and  prudential  chara£ler  im- 
mediately appears. 

Thofe  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at 
fchools  that  fupply  moft  axioms  of  prudence, 
moft  principles  of  moral  truth,  and  mod 
materials  for  converfation ;  and  thefe  pur- 
pofes  are  beft  ferved  by  poets,  orators,  and 
hiftorians. 

Let  me  npt  be  cenfured  for  this  digreflion 
as  pedantick  or  paradoxical ;  for  if  I  have 
Milton  againfl  me,  I  have  Socrates  on  my 
fide.  It  was  his  labour  to  turn  philofophy 
from  the  fludy  of  nature  to  fpeculations  upon 
life  ;  but  the  innovatiors  whom  I  oppofe  ape 
turning  off  attention  from  life  to  nature. 
Tliey  feem  to  think,  that  we  are  placed  here 
to  watch  the  growth  of  plants,  or  the  mo- 
tions of  the  fi:ars.  Socrates  was  rather  of 
opinion,  that  what  we  had  to  learn  was, 
how  to  do  good,  and  avoid  evil. 

'Orji  701  Iv  iieyo'-ocici  xuKovr*  dya^opji  Jirvyqai* 
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Of  inftitutions  we  may  judge  by  their  ef- 
fe«fls.  From  this  wonder-working  academy, 
I  do  not  know  that  there  ever  proceeded  any 
man  very  eminent  for  knowledge  :  its  only 
genuine  product,  I  believe,  is  a  fmall  Hlflory 
of  Poetry,  written  in  Latin  by  his  nephew 
Philips,  of  which  perhaps  none  of  my  readers 
has  ever  heard. 

That  in  his  fchool,  as  in  every  thing  elfe 
which  he  undertook,  he  laboured  with  great 
diligence,  there  is  no  reafon  for  doubting. 
One  part  of  his  method  deferves  general  imi- 
tation. He  was  careful  to  inftrudt  his  fcho- 
lars  in  religion.  Every  Sunday  was  fpent 
upon  theology,  of  which  he  dictated  a  fliort 
fyftem,  gathered  from  the  writers  that  were 
then  fafhionable  in  the  Dutch  univerfi- 
ties. 

He  fet  his  pupils  an  example  of  hard  fludy 
and  fpare  diet ;  only  now  and  then  he  al- 
lowed himfelf  to  pafs  a  day  of  feftivity  and 
indulgence  with  fome  gay  gentlemen  of 
pray's  Inn. 
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He  now  began  to  engage  n\  the  contro-»> 
veriies  of  the  times,  and  lent  his  breath  to 
blow  the  flames  of  contention.  In  1641 
he  publifhed  a  treatife  of  Reformation,  in  two 
books,  againft  the  eftablifhed  Church  ;  being 
willing  to  help  the  Puritans,  who  were,  he 
fays,  inferior  to  the  Prelates  in  learning. 

Hall  bifhop  of  Norwich  had  publifhed  an 
Humble  Remonfirance,  in  defence  of  Epif- 
copacy;  to  which,  in  1641,  fix  miniflers, 
of  whofe  names  the  firfl  letters  made  the  ce- 
lebrated word  SmeSlymnuus,  gave  their  An- 
fwer.  Of  this  anfwer  a  Confutation  was 
attempted  by  the  learned  Ufher  5  and  to  the 
Confutation  Milton  publifhed  a  Reply,  intir 
tuled,  OfPrelaticalEpifcopacy^  and  whether  it 
may  he  deduced  from  the  ApoJioUcal  Times,  by. 
virtue  of  thofe  tejlimon'ies  which  are  alledged  to 
that  furpofe  in  fame  late  treatifes,  one  whereof 
goes  under  the  name  of  fames  Lord  Bifhop  of 
Armagh, 

I  have  tranfcribed  this  title,  to  fhew,  by 
his  contemptuous  mention  of  Ufher,  that  he 
had  now  adopted  the  puritanical  favagencfs  of 

manners. 
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manners.     His  next  work  was,  The  Reafon  of 
Church  Government  urged  agalnjl  Prelacy^  by 
Mr.  John  Milton^    1642.      In  this  book  hs 
difcovers,    not  with  oftentatious  exultation, 
but  with  calm  confidence,  his  high  opinion 
of  his  own  powers ;  and  promifes  to  under- 
take fomething,    he  yet    knows  not  what, 
that  may  be  of  ufe  and  honour  to  his  country. 
"  This,"  fays  he,  "  is  not  to  be  obtained  but 
"  by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit  that 
*'  can  enrich  with   all  utterance  and  know- 
'*  ledge,  and  fends  out  his  Seraphim  with  the 
**  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  pu- 
*'  rify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleafes.     To  this 
*'  muft  be  added,  induflrious  and  feledt  read- 
*'  ing,  fteady  obfervation,   and  infight  into  ail 
"  Seemly  and  generous  arts  and  affairs ;  till 
"  which   in    fome    meafure    be   compaft,    I 
"  refufe    not    to   fuilain    this    expedation." 
From  a  promife   like  this,    at  once  fervid, 
pious,  and  rational,    might  be  expected  the 
Paradife  Loft, 

He   publiihed  the    fame  year  two    more 

pamphlets,  upon  the  fame  queftion.     To  one 

of  his  antagonifts,  who  affirms  that  he  was 

vomited  out  of  the  univerfty^  he  anfwers,  in 

5  general 
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general  terms  ;  "  The  Fellows  of  the  Colleg% 
*'  wherein  I  fpent  fome  years,  at  my  parting, 
"  after  I  had  taken  two  degrees,  as  the  man- 
*'  ner  is,  fignified  many  times  how  much  bet- 
*'  ter  it  would  content  them  that  I  fhould 
*'  ftay. — As  for  the  common  approbation  or 
*'  diflike  of  that  place,  as  now  it  is,  that  I 
*'  {hould  efteem  or  difefteem  myfelf  the  more 
"  for  that,  too  {imple  is  the  anfwerer,  if  he 
"  think  to  obtain  with  me.  Of  fmall  prac- 
*'  tice  w^ere  the  phyfician  who  could  not 
*«  judge,  by  what  fhe  and  her  fifter  have  of 
''long  time  vomited,  that  the  worfer  ftuff 
''  (he  fiirongly  keeps  in  her  flomach,  but  the 
*'  better  (he  is  ever  kecking  at,  and  is  queafy  : 
"  (he  vomits  now  out  of  ficknefs ;  but  before 
"it  be  well  with  her,  fhe  muft  vomit  by 
*'  ftrong  phyfick. — The  unlverfity,  in  the 
"  time  of  her  better  health,  and  my  younger 
'^  judgement,  I  never  greatly  admired,  but 
"  now  much  lefs." 

This  is  furely  the  language  of  a  man  who 
thinks  that  he  has  been  injured.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  defcrlbe  the  courfe  of  his  conduct, 
and  the  train  of  his  thoughts ;  and,  becaufe 
he  has  been  fufpe£ted  of  incontinence,  gives 

an 
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an  account  of  his  own  purity  :  "  That  if  I 
"be  juftly  charged,"  fays  he,  "  with  this 
«'  crime,  it  may  come  upon  me  with  tenfold 
«  fhame." 

The  ftyle  of  his  piece  is  rough,  and  fuch 
perhaps  was   that  of  his  antagonifl.     This 
roughnefs  he  juftifies,  by  great  examples,  In: 
a  long  digreffion.     Sometimes  he  tries  to  be 
humorous  :    "  Left   I   fhould  take  him  for 
**  fome  chaplain  in  hand,  fome  fquire  of  the 
**  body  to  his  prelate,  one  who  ferves  not  at 
'*  the  altar  only  but  at  the  Court-cupboard, 
**  he  will  beftow  on  us  a  pretty  model  of 
"  himfelf ;  and  fets  me  out  half  a   dozen 
"  ptifical   mottos,    wherever   he  had  them, 
"  hopping  fhort  in  the  meafure  of  convulfion 
"  fits  ;  in  which  labour  the  agony  of  his  wit 
*'  having  fcaped  narrowly,  inftead  of  well' 
**  fized  periods,  he  greets  us  with  a  quantity 
"  of  thumbring  pofies. — And  thus  ends  this 
*'  fe£lion,    or    rather  diffedlion  of  himfelf/' 
Such  is  the  controverlial  merriment  of  Mil- 
ton;  his  gloomy  ferioufnefs  is  yet  more  of- 
fenftve.  Such  is  his  malignity,  that  hell  grows 
darker  at  hi  $  frown. 


His 
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His  father,  after  Reading  was  taken  by 
EJfex,  came  to  refide  in  his  houfe  ;  and  his 
fchool  increafed.  At  Whitfuntide,  in  his 
thirty-fifth  year,  he  married  Mary,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Pdwel,  a  juflice  of  the  Peace  in 
Oxfordfhire.  He  brought  her  to  town  with 
him,  and  expedted  all  the  advantages  of  a 
conjugal  life.  The  lady,  however,  feems  not 
much  to  have  delighted  in  the  pleafures  of 
fpare  diet  and  hard  ftudy ;  for,  as  Philips  re- 
lates, "  having  for  a  month  led  a  philofo- 
"  phical  life,  after  having  been  ufed  at  home 
*'  to  a  great  houfe,  and  much  company  and 
"  joviality,  her  friends,  poffibly  by  her  own 
*'  defire,  made  earnefl:  fuit  to  have  her  com- 
*'  pany  the  remaining  part  of  the  fummer  ; 
*'  which  was  granted,  upon  a  promife  of  her 
"  return  at  Michaelmas.'* 

Milton  was  too  bufy  to  much  mifs  his 
wife  :  he  purfued  his  ftudies  ;  and  now  and 
then  vidted  the  Lady  Magaret  Leigh,  whom 
he  has  mentioned  in  one  of  his  fonnets.  At 
laft  Michaelmas  arrived ;  but  the  Lady  had 
no  inclination  to  return  to  the  fullen  gloom 
of  her  hufband's  habitation,    and  therefore 

very 
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very  willingly  forgot  her  promife.  He  fent 
her  a  letter,  but  had  no  anfwer;  he  fent  more 
with  the  fame  fuccefs.  It  could  be  alleged 
that  letters  mifcarry  ;  he  therefore  diCpatched 
a  meffenger^  being  by  this  time  too  angry  to 
go  himfelf.  His  meflenger  was  fent  back 
with  fome  contempt.  The  family  of  the 
Lady  were  Cavaliers. 

In  a  man  whofe  opinion  of  his  own  merit 
was  like  Milton's,  lefs  provocation  than  this 
might  have  raifed  violent  refentment.  Mil- 
ton foon  determined  to  repudiate  her  for  dlf- 
obedience  ;  and,  being  one  of  thofe  who 
could  eafily  find  arguments  to  juftify  inclina- 
tion, publifhed  (in  1644)  The  'DoBrine  and 
DifcipUne  of  Divorce ;  which  was  followed 
by  The  yudgeme'nt  of  Martin  Bucer,  concerning 
Divorce ;  and  the  next  year,  his  Tetrachor- 
don,  Rxpoftions  upon  the  four  chief  Places  of 
Scripture  which  treat  of  Marriage. 

This  innovation  was  oppofed,  as  might  be 
expeded,  by  the  clergy  ;  who,  then  holding 
their  famous  aflembly  at  Weftminfter,  pro- 
cured that  the  author  fhould  be  called  bei* 
fore   the  Lords  ;    "  but  that    Houfe,"    fays 

Vol.  L  L  Wood, 
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Wood,  "  whether  approving  the  do£lnne, 
^"  or  not  favouring  his  accufers,  did  foon  dii- 
''  mifs  him." 

There  feems  not  to  have  been  much  writ- 
ten againfl:  him,  nor  any  thing  by  any  writer 
of  eminence.  The  antagonift  that  appeared 
is  fly  led  by  him,  a  Serving  man  turned  Solict- 
tor,  Howe!  in  his  letters  mentions  the  new 
do(Strine  with  contempt ;  and  it  was,  I  fup- 
pofe,  thought  more  worthy  of  derifion  than 
of  confutation.  He  complains  of  this  neglect 
in  two  fonnets,  of  which  the  firfl:  is  con- 
temptible, and  the  fecond  not  excellent. 

From  this  time  it  is  obferved  that  he  be- 
came an  enemy  to  the  Prefbyterians,  whom 
he  had  favoured  before.  He  that  changes 
his  party  by  his  humour,  is  not  more  vir- 
tuous than  he  that  changes  it  by  his  intereft ; 
he  loves  himfelf  rather  than  truth. 

His  wife  and  her  relations  now  found  that 
Milton  was  not  an  unrefifling  fufferer  of  in- 
juries ;  and  perceiving  that  he  had  begun  to 
put  his  do6lrine  in  pradlice,  by  courting  a 
young  woman  of  great  accomplifliments,  the 

daughter 
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daughter  of  one  Dodor  Davis,  who  was  how- 
ever not  ready  to  comply,  they  refolded  to 
endeavour  a  re-union.  He  went  fometimes 
to  the  houfe  of  one  Blackborough,  his  rela- 
tion, ill  the  lane  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand, 
and  at  one  of  his  ufual  viiits  was  furprifed  to 
fee  his  wife  come  from  another  room,  and 
implore  forgiveiiefs  on  her  knees.  He  re- 
lifted  her  iiltreaties  fOr  a  while;  "  but  partly," 
fays  Philips,  "  his  own  generous  nature, 
*^  more  inclinable  to  reconciUation  than  to 
**  perfeverance  in  anger  or  revenge,  and  partly 
*'  the  ftrong  interceffion  of  friends  on  both 
^'  fides,  fbon  brought  him  to  an  a6l  of  obli- 
*'  vion  and  a  firm  league  of  peace."  It  were 
injurious  to  omit,  that  Milton  afterwards  re- 
ceived her  father  and  her  brothers  in  his  own 
houfe,  when  they  weire  diftreffed,  with  other 
Royalifts. 

He  pubHlhed  about  the  fame  time  his 
'jireopagitica^  a  Speech  of  Mr.  John  Milton 
fir  the  liberty  of  unlicenfed  Printing.  The 
danger  of  fuch  unbounded  Hberty,  and  the 
danger  of  bounding  it,  haVe  produced  a  pro- 
blem in  the  fcience  of  Government,  which 
human  iinderftanding  feems  hitherto  unable 
L  2  to 
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,  to  folve.  If  nothing  may  be  publlfhed  but 
what  civil  authority  fhall  have  previouily  ap- 
proved, power  muft  always  be  the  ftandard 
of  truth  ;  if  every  dreamer  of  innovations 
may  propagate  his  projects,  there  can  be  no 
fettlement ;  if  every  murmurer  at  govern- 
ment may  difFufe  difcontent,  there  C3n  be  no 
peace  ;  and  if  every  fceptick  in  theology  may 
teach  his  follies,  there  can  be  no  religion. 
The  remedy  againft  thefe  evils  is  to  punifh 
the  authors ;  for  it  is  yet  allowed  that  every 
fociety  may  pimifh,  though  not  prevent,  the 
publication  of  opinions,  which  that  fociety 
ihall  think  pernicious;  but  this  punifhment, 
though  it  may  crufh  the  author,  promotes 
the  book ;  and  it  feems  not  more  reafonablc 
to  leave  the  right  of  printing  unreflrained, 
becaufe  writers  may  be  afterwards  cenfured, 
than  it  would  be  to  fleep  with  doors  unbolted, 
becaufe  by  our  laws  we  can  hang  a  thief. 

But  whatever  were  his  engagements,  civil 
Or  domeftick,  poetry  was  never  long  out  of 
his  thoughts.  About  this  time  (1645)  a  col- 
leftion  of  his  Latin  and  Englifh  poems  ap- 
peared, in  which  the  Allegro  and  Penferofo^ 
with  fome  others,  ware  Svil:  publiflied. 

He 
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He  had  taken  a  larger  houfe  in  Barbican 
for  the  reception  of  fcholars  ;  but  the  nume- 
rous relations  of  hi.>  wife,  to  whom  he  ge- 
neroufly  granted  refuge  for  a  while,  occupied 
his    rooms.     In  time,   however,    they  went 
away;"  and  tlie  houfe  again,"  fays  Philips, 
"  now  looked  like  a  houfe  of  the  Mufes  only, 
"  though  the  acceffion  of  fcholars   was  not 
'•  great.     Poffibly  his  having  proceeded  fo  far 
"  in  the  education  of  youth,  may  have  been 
"  the  occafion  of  his  adverfaries  calling  him 
"  pedagogue  and  fchool-mafler  ;  whereas  it 
"  is  well  known  he  never  fet  up  for  a  pub- 
"  lick  fchool,  to  teach  all  the  young  fry  of 
"  a  parifh ;  but  only  was  willing  to  impart 
*'  his   learning  and  knowledge  to  relations, 
*'  and  the  fons  of  gentlemen  who  wcrQ  his 
"  intimate    friends ;    and    that   neither   his 
"  writings  nor  his  way  of  teaching  ever  fa- 
*'  voured  in  the  leall:  of  pedantry." 

Thus  laborioufly  does  his  nephew  exte- 
nuate what  cannot  be  denied,  and  what  might 
be  confeffed  without  difgrace.  Milton  was 
not  a  man  who  could  become  mean  by  a 
mean  employment.  This,  however,  his 
L  3  warmeft 
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warmeft  friends  feem  not  to  have  found ; 
they  therefore  fhift  and  palhate.  He  did  not 
fell  literature  to  all  comers  at  an  open  fliop  ; 
he  was  a  chamber-milliner,  and  meafured  his 
comm.odities  only  to  his  friends. 

Philips,  evidently  impatient  of  viewing 
him  in  this  ftate  of  degradation,  tells  us  that 
it  was  not  long  continued  ;  and,  to  raife  his 
chara6ter  a?"ain,  has  a  mind  to  inveft  him  with 
military  fplendour  :  "  He  is  much  miitaken,'* 
he  fays,  "  if  there  was  not  about  this  time 
"  a  deiign  of  making  him  an  adjutant-general, 
"  in  Sir  William  Waller's  army.  But  the 
*'  new  modelling  of  the  army  proved  an  ob- 
^'  fliruttion  to  the  defign."  An  event  cannot 
be  fet  at  a  much  greater  diflance  than  by 
having  been  only  dejig?7ed,  about  Jome  time,  if 
a  man  be  not  much  mijlaken,  Milton  fhall  be 
a  pedagogue  no  longer  j  for,  if  Philips  be  not 
much  miftaken,  fomebody  at  feme  time  de- 
figned  him  for  a  foldicr. 

About  the  time  that  the  army  was  new- 
modelled  (1645)  ^^^  removed  to  a  fmaller 
houfe  in  Holbourn,  which  opened  backward 
into  Lincoln's-Lin-Fieids,     He  is  not  known 

to 
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to  have  publlfhed  any  thing  afterwards  till 
the  King's  death,  when,  finding  his  mur- 
derers condemned  by  the  Prefoyterians,  he 
wrote  a  treatife  to  juftify  it,  and  to  compofe 
the  minds  of  the  people. 

He  made  fome  Remarks  on  the  Articles  of 
Peace  between  Ormond  and  the  Irifo  Rebels, 
While  he  contented  himfelf  to  write,  he 
perhaps  did  only  what  his  confcience  dic-^ 
tated  ;  and  if  he  did  not  very  vigilantly  watch 
the  influence  of  his  own  paffions,  and  the 
gradual  prevalence  of  opinions,  firfl  willingly 
admitted  and  then  habitually  Indulged,  if 
objedlions,  by  being  overlooked,  were  for- 
gotten, and  defire  fuperinduced  convi6lion  ; 
he  yet  fhared  only  the  common  weaknefs  of 
mankind,  and  might  be  no  lefs  fincere  than 
his  opponents.  But  as  fadion  feldom  leaves 
a  man  honeft,  however  it  might  find  him, 
Milton  is  fufpeded  of  having  interpolated 
the  book  called  Icon  Bcfdike^  which  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  to  whom  he  was  now  made 
Latin  fecretary,  employed  him  to  cenfure, 
by  Inferting  a  prayer  taken  from  Sidney's  Ar- 
cadia^ and  imputing  it  to  the  King ;  whom 
he  charges,  in  his  Icoiioclafes,  with  the  ufe  of 
L  4  this 
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this  prayer  as  with  a  heavy  crime,  in  the 
indecent  language  with  which  profperity  had 
emboldened  the  advocates  for  rebellion  to 
infult  all  that  is  venerable  or  great :  "  Who 
*'  would  have  imagined  fo  lirtle  fear  in  hifla 
*'  of  the  true  all-leeing  Deity — as,  imme- 
^'  diately  before  his  death,  to  pop  into  the 
"  hands  of  the  grave  bifnop  that  attended 
"  him,  as  a  fpccial  relique  of  his  faintly 
"  exerciles,  a  prayer  ftolen  word  for  word 
'-  from  the  mouth  of  a  heathen  woman  pray- 
"  ing  to  a  heathen  god  ?'* 

The  papers  which  the  King  gave  to  Dr. 
Juxon  on  the  fcafFold  the  regicides  took 
away,  fo  that  they  were  at  leaft  the  pub- 
lifliers  of  this  prayer  ;  and  Dr.  Birch,  who 
had  examined  the  queftion  with  great  care^ 
was  inclined  to  think  them  the  forgers.  The 
life  of  it  by  adaptation  was  innocent;  and  they 
who  could  fo  noiilly  cenfure  it,  with  a  little 
extenfion  of  their  malice  could  contrive  what 
'they  wanted  to  accufe. 

King  Charles  the  Second,  being  now  fhel- 
tered  in  Holland,  employed  Salmaiius,  pro- 
icfibr  of  Polite  Learning  at  Ley  den,  to  write 

a  de- 
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a  defence  of  his  father  and  of  monarchy ; 
and,  to  excite  his  induflry,  gave  him,  as  was 
reported,  a  hundred  Jacobufes.  Salmafius  was 
a  man  of  Ikill  in  languages,  knowledge  of 
antiquity,  and  fagacity  of  emendstory  criti- 
cifm,  almofl  exceeding  all  hope  of  human 
attainment ;  and  having,  by  exceffive  praifes, 
been  confirmed  in  great  confidence  of  him- 
felf,  though  he  probably  had  not  much  con- 
lidered  the  principles  of  fociety  or  tbe  rights 
of  government,  undertook  the  employment 
without  diflruft  of  his  own  qualifications  ; 
and,  as  his  expedition  in  writing  was  won- 
derful, in  1 649  publiftied  Defenjjo  Regis. 

To  this  Milton  was  required  to  write  a  fuf- 
ficient  anfwer;  which  he  performed  (1651) 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  Hobbes  declared  him- 
felf  unable  to  decide  whofe  language  was 
befl,  or  whofe  arguments  were  worft.  In 
my  opinion,  Milton's  periods  are  fmoother, 
neater,  and  more  pointed;  but  he  delights 
himfelf  with  teizing  his  adverfary  as  much 
as  with  confuting  him.  He  makes  a  foolifh 
allufion  of  Salmalius,  whofe  do6lrine  he  con- 
fiders  as  fervile  and  unmanly,  to  the  ftream 
of  Salmacis,  which  whoever  entered  left  half 
i  his 
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his  virility  behind  him.  Salmafius  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  was  unhappily  m.arried  to  a 
fcold,  Tu  es  Gallus,  fays  Milton,  et^  ut  aiunt^ 
nimlum  gaUinaceus.  But  his  fupreme  pleafure 
is  to  tax  his  adverfary,  fo  renowned  for  cri- 
ticifm,  with  vitious  Latin.  He  opens  his  book 
with  telling  that  he  has  ufed  Perfona.  which, 
according  to  Milton,  fignifies  only  a  Majk^ 
in  a  fenfe  not  known  to  the  Romans,  by  ap- 
plying it  as  we  apply  Ferjon.  But  as  Ne- 
iTiefis  is  always  on  the  watch,  it  is  memorable 
that  he  has  enforced  the  charge  of  a  folecifm 
by  an  expreffion  in  itfelf  grofsly  foleciftical, 
when,  for  one  of  thofe  fuppofed  blunders, 
he  fays,  as  Ker^  and  I  think  fome  one  before 
him,  has  remarked,  propino  te  grammatijlis  tuls 
vapulandum.  From  vapulo,  which  has  a  paflive 
fenfe,  vapulandiis  can  never  be  derived.  No 
man  forgets  his  original  trade  :  the  rights  of 
nations,  and  of  kings,  fink  into  queftions  of 
grammar,  if  grammarians  difcufs  them. 

Milton  when  he  undertook  this  anfwer 
was  weak  of  body,  and  dim  of  fight ;  but 
his  will  was  forward,  and  what  was  wanting 
of  health  was  fupplied  by  zeal.  He  was  re- 
warded with  a  thoufand    pounds,    and    his 

book 
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Ipook  was  much  read ;  for  paradox,  recom- 
mended by  fplrit  and  elegance,  eafily  gains 
attention  ;  and  he  who  told  every  man  that 
he  was  equal  to  his  Khig,  could  hardly  want 
^n  audienceo 

That  the  performance  of  Salmafius  was 
pot  difperfed  with  equal  rapidity,  or  read 
with  equal  eagernefs,  is  very  credible.  He 
taught  only  the  ftale  do£lrine  of  authority, 
and  the  unpleafing  duty  of  fubmiffion  ;  and 
he  had  been  fo  long  not  only  the  monarch 
tut  the  tyrant  of  literature,  that  almoft  all 
mankind  were  delighted  to  find  him  defied 
and  infulted  by  a  new  name,  not  yet  confi- 
dered  as  any  one's  rivaL  If  Chriflina,  as  is 
faid,  commended  the  Defence  of  the  People , 
her  purpofe  mufl  be  to  torment  Salmafiiis, 
who  was  then  at  her  Court ;  for  neither  her 
civil  flation  nor  her  natural  chara6Ver  could 
difpofe  her  to  favour  the  dodrine,  who  was 
by  birth  a  queen,  and  by  temper  defpotick. 

That  Salmafius  was,  from  the  appearance 
of  Milton's  book,  treated  with  negled:^ 
there  is  not  much  proof ;  but  to  a  man  (o 
long    accuftomed    to    admiration,     a    little 

praife 
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praile  of  his  antagoniil:  would  be  fufficieiitly 
ofFenfive,  and  might  incline  him  to  leave 
Sweden,  from  which,  however,  he  was  dif- 
miffed,  not  with  any  mark  of  contempt,  but 
with  a  train  of  attendance  fcarce  lefs  than 
regal. 

He  prepared  a  reply,  which,  left  as  it  was 
imperfecl,  was  publifhed  by  his  fon  -in  the 
year  of  the  Reftau ration.  In  the  beginning, 
being  probably  mod  in  pain  for  his  Latinity, 
he  endeavours  to  defend  his  ufe  of  the  word 
ferfona  ;  but,  if  I  remember  right,  he  miffes 
a  better  authority  than  any  that  he  has  found,- 
that  of  Juvenal  in  his  fourth  fatlre  : 

— ^Quid  agis  cum  dira  &  foedior  omni 

Crimine  Ferfona  eil:  ? 

x\s  Salmafius  reproached  Milton  with 
lofing  his  eyes  in  the  quarrel,  Milton  de- 
lio;hted  himfelf  with  the  belief  that  he  had 
lliortened  Salmafius's  life,  and  both  perhaps 
with  more  malignity  than  reafon«  Salma- 
fius died  at  the  Spa,  Sept.  3,  1653;  ^^^  ^^ 
controvertifts  are  commonly  faid  to  be  killed 
by  their  lail  difpute,  Milton  was  flattered 
with  the  credit  of  deflrovin^  him. 

Cromwell 
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Cromwell  had  now  difmilTed  the  parliameat 
hy  the  authority  of  which  he  had  deftroyed 
monarchy,  and  conamenced  monarch  him- 
felf,  under  the  title  of  proteftor,  but  with- 
kingly  and  more  than  kingly  power.  That 
his  authority  was  lawful,  never  was  pretend- 
ed ;  he  himfelf  founded  his  right  only  in 
neceffity ;  but  Milton,  having  now  tafted 
the  honey  of  publick  employment,  would 
not  return  to  hunger  and  philofophy,  but, 
continuing  to  exercife  his  office  under  a  ma- 
nifeft  ufurpation,  betrayed  to  his  power  that 
liberty  which  he  had  defended.  Nothing 
can  be  more  juft  than  that  rebellion  fhould 
end  in  flavery ;  that  he,  who  had  juftified 
the  murder  of  his  king,  for  fome  ads  which 
to  him  feemed  unlawful,  fhould  now  fell 
his  fervices,  and  his  flatteries,  to  a  tyrant, 
of  whom  it  was  evident  that  he  could  do  no- 
thing  lawful. 

He  had  now  been  blind  for  fome  year's  ; 
but  his  vigour  of  intelleO:  was  fuch,  that  he 
was  not  difahled  tadifcharge  his  office  of  Latin 
iecretary,  or  continue  his  ccntroverlies.     His 

mind 
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mind  was  too  eager  to  be  diverted,  and  too 
flrong  to  be  fubdued. 

About  this  time  his  firfl  wife  died  iri 
childbed,  having  left  him  three  daughters^ 
As  he  probably  did  not  much  love  her^  he  did 
not  long  continue  the  appearance  of  lament- 
ing her  \  but  after  a  fhort  time  married  Ca- 
therine, the  daughter  of  one  captain  Wood- 
cock of  Hackney ;  a  woman  doubtlefs  edu- 
cated in  opinions  like  his  own.  She  died 
within  a  year,  of  childbirth,  or  fome  diflem- 
per  that  followed  it;  and  her  hufband  has 
lionoilred  her  memory  with  a  poor  fonnet. 

The  firft  Reply  to  Milton's  Defenfto  PopuB 
was  publifhed  in  1651,  called  Apologia  pro 
Rege  &  Poptilo  Anglicano^  contra  Johannis 
Polvpragmatici  f alias  Miltoni)  defenjionem  de- 
JlruSlivarn  Regis  &  Populi  Of  this  the  au- 
thor was  not  known ;  but  Milton  and  his 
nephew  Philips,  under  whofe  name  he  pub- 
lifhed  an  anfwer  fo  much  corredled  by  him 
that  it  might  be  called  his  own,  imputed  it 
to  Bramhal ;  and,  knowing  him  ho  friend  to 
tegicides,    thought  themfelves  at  liberty   to 

treat 
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treat  him  as  if  they  had  known  what  they 
only  fufpeded. 

Next  year  appeared  Regu  Sangiitnis  clamor 
ad  Cesium.  Of  this  the  author  was  Peter 
du  Moulin,  who  was  afterwards  prebendary 
of  Canterbury ;  but  Morus,  or  More,  a 
French  minifler,  having  the  care  of  its  pub- 
lication, was  treated  as  the  writer  by  Milton 
in  his  Defenjio  Secunda,  and  overwhelmed  by 
fuch  violence  of  invedive,  that  he  began 
to  fhrink  under  the  tempeft,  and  gave  his 
perfecutors  the  means  of  knowing  the  true 
author.     Du  Moulin  was  now  in  ffreat  dan- 

o 

ger  ;  but  Milton's  pride  operated  againft  his 
malignity  ;  and  both  he  and  his  friends  were 
more  willing  that  Du  Moulin  fhould  efcape 
than  that  he  fhould  be  convitled  of  miftake* 

In  this  fecond  Defence  he  (hews  that  his 
eloquence  is  not  merely  fatirical ;  the  rude- 
nefs  of  his  inve6live  is  equalled  by  the  grolT- 
nefs  of  his  flattery.  "  Deferimur,  Cromuelle, 
"  tu  folis  fuperes,  ad  te  fumma  noftrarum 
"  rerum  rediit,  in  te  folo  coniiflit,  infupe- 
*^  rabili  tu2e  virtuti  cedimus  cun6li,  nemine 

«^  vei 
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*'  vel  obloquente,  niii  qui  2equales  inaequalls 
*'  Ipfe  hoiiores  libi  quaerit,  aut  digniori  con- 
*«  ceflbs  in  vide  t,  aut  non  intelliglt  nihil  efle 
*'  in  focietate  hominum  magls  vel  Deo  gra- 
"  turn,  vel  rationi  confentaneum,  effe  in  ci- 
"  vitate  nihil  aequius,  nihil  utilius,  quam 
"  potiri  rerum  digniflimum.  Eum  te  agno- 
"  fcunt  omnes,  Cromuelle,  ea  tu  civis  maxi- 
<'  mus  et  *  gloriofiffimus,  dux  publici  con- 
"  filii,  exercituum  fortiffimorum  imperator, 
"  pater  patriae  geffiftl.  Sic  tu  fpontanea  bo- 
"  norum  omnium  et  animitus  mifla  voce  fa- 
"  lutaris ." 

C^far,  when  he  alTumed  the  perpetual  die- 
tatorftiip,  had  not  more  fervile  or  more  ele- 
gant flattery.  A  tranflation  may  fhew  its 
fervility  ;  but  its  elegance  is  left  attainable. 
Having  expofed  the  unlkilfulnefs  or  felfilhnefs 
of  the  former  government,  "  We  were  left,** 
fliys  Milton,  '*  to  ourfelves  :  the  whole  na- 
*'  tional   interefl  fell  into   your  hands,  and 

*  It  may  be  doubted  whether  glono/ijjimns  be  here  ufed 
with  Milton's  boailed  purity.  Res  glcriofa  is  nn  illujlrioui 
thln<r  ;  but  mr  glorlojus  is  commonly  a  braggart,  as  in  miles 
gloriofus: 

^«  fubfifls 
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'*'  fubfifts  Oiily  in  your  abilities.  To  youi* 
"  virtue,  overpowering  and  reliftlefs,  every 
"  man  gives  way^  except  fome  who,  without 
*'  equal  qualifieatidns,  afpire  to  equal  ko° 
"  nours,  who  envy  the  diftinilions  of  me- 
*'  rit  greater  than  their  own,  or  who  have 
"  yet  to  learn,  that  in  the  coalition  of 
''  human  fociety  nothing  is  more  pleafing  to 
*'  God,  or  more  agreeable  to  reafon,  than 
"  that  the  higheft  mind  fhould  have  the  {6' 
"  vereign  powen  Such,  Sir,  are  you  by  ge- 
*'  neral  confeffion ;  fuch  are  the  thinp-s  at- 

o 

*'  chieved  by  yoii,  the  greateft  and  mofl  glo- 
^'  rious  of  our  countrymen,  the  direflor  of 
*'  our  publick  councils,  the  leader  of  uri- 
"  conquered  armies,  the  father  of  your 
"  country  ;  fbr  by  that  title  does  every  good 
*'  man  hail  you,  with  fmcere  and  voluntary 
"  praife." 

Next  year,  having  defended  all  that  want- 
fed  defence^  he  found  leifure  to  defend  him- 
felf.  He  undertook  his  own  vindication 
agaihft  More,  whom  he  declares  in  his  title 
to  be  juftly  called  the  author  of  the  Regil 
Sanguinis  clamor.  In  this  there  is  no  want  of 
vehemence  nor  eloquence,  nor  does  he  forget 
■     Vol.  L  M  his 
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his  wonted  wit.  "  Morus  es  ?  an  Momiis  ?  an 
"  uterque  idem  eft  ?"  He  then  remembers  that 
Moms  is  Latin  for  a  Mulberry-tree,  and  hints 
at  the  known  transformation  : 

— -Poma  alba  ferebat 
Qyse  poll:  nigra  tulit  Morus. 

With  this  piece  ended  his  controv^rfies  ;  and 
he  from  this  time  gave  himfelf  up  to  his  pri- 
vate ftudies  and  his  civil  employment. 

As  fecretary  to  the  Protestor  he  is  fuppofed 
to  have  written  the  Declaration  of  the  reafons 
for  a  war  with  Spain.     His  agency  was  con- 
iidered  as  of  great  importance ;   for  when  a 
treaty  with  Sweden  was  artfully  fufpended, 
the  delay  was  publickly  imputed  to  Mr.  Mil- 
ton's indifpofition  ;    and  the  Swedifh  agent 
was   provoked  to  exprefs    his  wonder,  that 
only  one  man  in  England  could  write  Latin, 
and  that  man  blind. 

Being  now  forty-feven  years  old,  and  fee- 
ing himfelf  difencumbered  from  external  in- 
terruptions, he  feems  to  have  recollected  his 
former  purpofes,  and  to  have  refumed  three 

great 
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great  works  which  he  had  planned  for  his 
future  employment :  an  epick  poem,  the  hif- 
tory  of  his  country,  and  a  didionary  of  the 
JLatin  tongue. 

To  collect  a  diftionary,  feems  a  work  of  all 
others  leaft  practicable  in  a  flate  of  blindnefs, 
becaufe  it  depends  upon  perpetual  and  minute 
infpeftion  and  collation.  Nor  would  Milton 
probably  have  begun  it,  after  he  had  loft  his 
eyes  ;  but,  having  had  it  always  before  him, 
he  continued  it,  fays  Philips,  almofl  to  his- 
dying- day  \  but  the  papers  were  fo  difcompofed 
and  deficient^  that  they  coidd  not  be  fitted  for 
the  prefs.  The  compilers  of  the  Latin  dictio- 
nary, printed  at  Cambridge,  had  the  ufe  of 
thofe  colle£lions  in  three  folios ;  but  what 
was  their  fate  afterwards  is  not  known. 

To  compile  ahifcory  from  various  authors, 
when  they  can  only  be  confiilte'd  by  other 
eyes,  is  not  eafy,  nor  poflible,  but  with  more 
Ikilful  and  attentive  help  than  can  be  com- 
motily  obtained  ;  and  it  was  probably  the 
difficulty  of  confulting  and  comparing  that 
flopped  Milton's  narrative  at  the  Conquefl:  ; 
a    period    at    which     affairs    were    not    yet 

M  2  very 
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very    intricate,    nor    authors    very    nume- 
rous. 

For  the  fubje^l  of  his  epick  poem,  after 
much  deliberation,  long  chufing^  and  beginning 
late,  he  fixed  upon  Paradije  Loji  ;  a  defign  io 
comprehenfive,  that  it  could  be  juftified  only 
by  fuccefs.  He  had  once  defigned  to  cele- 
brate King  Arthur,  as  he  hints  in  his  verfes 
to  Manfus  ;  but  Arthur  was  referved^  fays 
Fenton,  to  another  dejiiny* 

It  appears,  by  fome  fketches  of  poetical 
proje6ts  left  in  manufcript,  and  to  be  feen  in 
a  library  at  Cambridge,  that  he  had  digefted 
his  thoughts  on  this  fubjedl  into  one  of  thofe 
wild  dramas  which  were  anciently  called 
Myfteries ;  and  Philips  had  feen  what  he 
terms  part  of  a  tragedy,  beginning  with  the 
finl  ten  lines  of  Satan's  addrefs  to  the  Sun, 
Thefe  Myfteries  confift  of  allegorical  perfons  ; 
fuch  as  Jujiice,  Mercy,  Faith.  Of  the  tra- 
gedy or  myftery  of  Paradife  Loft  there  a^re 
two  plans ; 
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The  Perfons. 
Michael. 

Chorus  of  Angels, 
Heavenly  Love. 
Lucifer. 

Adam,   "|    with  the 
Eve,       J    Serpent. 
Confcience. 
Death. 
Labour, 
Sicknefs, 

Difcontent,     [  Mutes 
Ignorance, 
with  others ; 
Faith, 
Hope. 
Charity. 


The  Perfons. 
Mofes. 

Divine   Juftice,    Wif- 

dom.  Heavenly  Love. 

The     Evening     Star, 

Hefperus. 
Chorus  of  Angels. 
Lucifer. 
Adam. 
Eve. 

Confcience. 
Labour, 
Sicknefs, 
Difcontent, 
Ignorance, 
Fear, 
Death  ; 
Faith. 
Hope. 
Charity. 


:  Mutes. 


Paradlfe  Lofl. 

The  Perfons. 

Mofes,  Ts-poXoyi^ei,  recountinp^   how  he  af- 

fumed  his  true  body  ;  that  it  corrupts   not, 

M  3  becaufe 
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becaufe  it  is  with  God  in  the  mount ;  declares 
the  like  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  ;  beiides  the 
purity  of  the  place,  that  certain  pure  winds, 
dews,  and  clouds,  preferves  it  from  corrup- 
tion ;  whence  exhorts  to  the  fight  of  God  ; 
tells,  they  cannot  fee  Adam  in  the  ftate  of 
innocence,  by  reafon  of  their  fin. 


debating  what  fliould  become  of 
man,  if  he  fall. 


Juftice, 
Mercy, 
Wifdom, 

Chorus  of  Angels  iinging  a  hymn  of  the 
Creation. 

ACT    IL 

Heavenly  Love. 
Evening  Star. 

Chorus  fing  the  marriage- fong,  and  defcribe 
Paradife. 

ACT    III. 

Lucifer,  contriving  Adam's  ruin. 
Chorus  fears  for  Adam,  and  relates  Lucifer's 
rebellion  and  fall. 


ACT 
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ACT    IV. 

^^^^^'  1    fallen. 
Eve,      J 

Confcience  cites  them  to  God's  examination. 

Chorus  bewails,  and  tells  the  good  Adam  has 

loft. 

ACT     V. 

Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Paradifeo 

« prefented  by  an  angel  with 

Labour,  Grief,  Hatred,   Envy,^ 

War,     Famine^     Peftilence,    ,  _ 

bicknels,   Dilcontent^    Igi^O"  j 

ranee,  Fear,  Death,  / 

To  whom  he  gives  their  names.     Likewife 
Winter,  Heat,  Tempeft,  &c. 

Faith,       ■ 

Hope,       I  comfort  him,  and  inftrudl  him. 

Charity, 

Chorus  briefly  concludes- 

Such  was  his  firft  defign,  which  could 
have  produced  only  an  allegory,  or  myftery. 
The  following  iketch  feems  to  have  attained 
more  maturity. 

M  4  Adam 
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Adam  unparadifed : 

The  angel  Gabriel,  either  defcending  or 
entering ;  fliewing,  fince  this  globe  was 
created,  his  frequency  as  much  on  earth  as 
in  heaven  ;  defcribes  Paradife.  Next,  the 
Chorus,  {hewing  the  reafon  of  his  coming 
to  keep  his  watch  in  Paradife,  after  Lucifer's 
rebellion,  by  command  from  God  ;  and 
withal  expreffing  his  defire  to  fee  and  know 
more  concerning  this  excellent  new  creaturq, 
man.  The  angel  Gabriel,  as  by  his  name 
fignifying  a  prince  of  power,  tracing  Paradife 
with  a  more  free  office,  pafles  by  the  Ration 
of  the  Chorus,  and,  defired  by  them,  relates 
what  he  knew  of  man  ;  as  the  creation  of 
Eve,  with  their  love  and  marriage.  After 
this,  Lucifer  appears  ;  after  his  overthrow, 
bemoans  himlelf,  feeks  revenge  on  man. 
The  Chorus  prepare  refinance  at  his  firfl  ap- 
proach. At  iaif,  after  difcourfe  of  enmity  on 
either  fde,  he  departs  :  whereat  the  Chorus 
fuigs  of  the  battle  and  victory  in  heaven, 
againf:  him  and  his  .accomplices  :  as'  before, 
after  the  firil:  a£l,  was  fung  a  hymn  of  the 
creation.     Here   again   may  appear  Lucifer, 

relating 
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relating  and  infulting  in  what  he   had  done 
to  the'  deftru^lion  of  man^     Man  next,  and 
Eve  having  by  this  time  been  led  need  by  the 
Serpent,    appears    con fu fed ly    coveied     with 
leaves.     Confcience,  in  a  (hape,  accules  him  ; 
Juftice  cites  him  to  the  place  whither  Jeho- 
yah  called  for  him.     In  the  mean  while,  tne 
Chorus  entertains  the  ftage,  and  is  informed 
by    fome    angel    the   manner   cf    the    Fall. 
Here  the  Chorus  bewails  Adam's  fall  ;  Adam 
then  and  Eve    return  ;  accufe   one  anotuer  ; 
but  efpecially  Adam  lays  the    blame  to  his 
wife;  is  ftubborn  in  his  offence      juftice  ap- 
pears, reafons  with  him,  convinces  him.  1  he 
Chorus  admonilheth  Adam,  and  bids  him  be- 
ware Lucifer's  example  of  impenitence.     The 
an:;'ei  is  fent  to  banifli  them  out  of  Paradile  ; 
but  before  caufes  to  pafs  before  his  eyes,  in 
fhapes,  a   maik  of   all  the  evils  of  this  life 
and  world.    He  is  humbled,  relents,  defpairs: 
at  iaft  appears  Mercy,    comfcrts  him,    pro- 
miles  the  Meffiah  ;  then  calls  in  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity  ;  inif  ru6ts  him  ;  he  repents,  gives 
God  the  glory,  fubmits  to  his  penalty.     The 
Chorus  briefly  concludes.   Compare  this  with 
the  former  draught." 

Thefe 
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Thefe  are  very  imperfect  rudiments  of 
Tarad'ife  hojl ;  but  it  is  pleafant  to  fee  great 
works  in  their  feminal  flate,  pregnant  with 
latent  poffibilities  of  excellence  ;  nor  could 
there  be  any  more  delightful  entertainment 
than  to  trace  their  gradual  growth  and  ex- 
panfion,  and  to  obferve  how  they  are  fome- 
times  fuddenly  advanced  by  accidental  hints, 
and  fometimes  flowly  improved  by  fteady 
meditation. 

Invention  is  almoft  the  only  literary  labour 
which  blindnefs  cannot  obflru(5t,  and  there- 
ibre  he  naturally  fblaced  his  folitude  by  the 
indulgence  of  his  fancy,  and  the  melody  of 
bis  numbers.  He  had  done  what  he  knew 
to  be  necefl'arily  previous  to  poetical  excel- 
lence; he  had  made  himfelf  acquainted  with 
feemly  arts  and  affairs ;  his  comprehenfion  was 
extended  by  various  knowledge,  and  his  me- 
mory flored  with  intelie^Slual  treaiures.  He 
was  Ikilful  in  many  languages,  and  had  by 
reading  and  compoiition  attained  the  full 
maftery  of  his  own.  He  would  have  wanted 
little  help  from  books,  had  he  retained  the 
power  of  perufing  them. 

5  B"t 
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But  while  his  greater  defigns  were  ad- 
vancing, having  now,  like  many  other  au- 
thors, caught  the  love  of  publication,  he 
amufed  himfelf,  as  he  could,  with  little  pro- 
dudions.  He  fent  to  the  prefs  (1658)  a  ma* 
ilufcript  of  Raleigh,  called  the  Cabinet  Coim- 
cil;  and  next  year  gratified  his  malevolence 
to  the  clergy,  by  a  Treatife  of  Civil  Power  in 
Eccleftaftical  Cafes^  and  the  Means  of  removing 
Hirelings  out  of  the  Church, 

Oliver  was  now  dead ;  Richard  was  con- 
ftrained  to  refign  :  the  fyflem  of  extemporary 
gavernment,  which  had  been  held  together 
only  by  force,  naturally  fell  into  fragments 
when  that  force  was  taken  away  ;  and  Milton 
faw  himfelf  and  his  caufe  in  equal  danger. 
But  he  had  ftill  hope  of  doing  fomething.- 
He  wrote  letters,  which  Toland  has  pub- 
liflied,  to  fuch  men  as  he  thought  friends  to- 
the  new  commonwealth  ;  and  even  in  the 
year  of  the  Refloration  he  bated  no  jot  of  heart 
or  hope,  but  was  fantaflical  enough  to  think 
that  the  nation,  agitated  as  it  was,  might  be 
fettled  by  a  pamphlet,  called  A  ready  and 
eafy  way  to  eftablip  a  Free  Commonwealth  ; 

which 
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which  was,  however,  enough   confidered  to 
be  both  ferioufly  and  ludicroufly  anfwered. 

The  obftinate  enthufiafm  of  the  common- 
wealthmen  was  very  remarkable.  When  the 
King  was  apparently  returning,  Harrington, 
•with  a  few  affociates  as  fanatical  as  himfelf, 
■ufed  to  meet,  with  all  the  gravity  of  political 
importance,  to  fettle  an  equal  government  by 
rotation;  and  Milton,  kicking  when  he  could 
ihike  no  longer,  was  foolifh  enough  to  pi^o- 
lifh,  a  few  weeks  before  the  Reftoration, 
Notes  upon  a  fermon  preached  by  one 
Griffiths,  intituled.  The  Fear  of  God  and  the 
King,  To  thefe  notes  an  anfwer  was  written 
by  L'Eftrange,  in  a  pamphlet  petulantly  called 
ISo  blind  Guides. 

But  whatever  Milton  could  write,  or  men 
of  greater  adlivity  could  do,  the  King  was 
now  about  to  be  reftored  with  the  irre- 
iiftible  approbation  of  the  people.  He  was 
therefore  no  longer  fecretary,  and  was  confe- 
quently  obliged  to  quit  the  houfe  which  he 
held  by  his  office ;  and  proportioning  his 
fenfe  of  danger  to  his  opinion  of  the  impor- 
tance of- his  .writings,  thought  it  convenient 

to 
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to  feek  fome  fhelter,  and  hid  himfelf  for  a 
time  in  Bartholomew-Clofe  by  "VVefi  Smith- 
field* 

I  cannot  but  remark  a  kind  of  refpe6t, 
perhaps  unconfcioufly,  paid  to  this  great  man 
by  his  biographers  :  every  houfe  in  which  he 
reiided  is  hiftorically  mentioned,  as  if  it  were 
an  injury  to  negle6V  naming  any  place  that 
he  honoured  by  his  prefence. 

The  King,  with  lenity  of  which  the  world 
has  had  perhaps  no  other  example,  declined 
to  be  the  judge  or  avenger  of  his  own  or  his 
father's  wrongs  ;  and  promifed  to  admit  into 
the  A£l  of  Oblivion  all,  except  thofe  whom 
the  parliament  fliould  except  j  and  the  par- 
liament doomed  none  to  capital  puniihment 
but  the  wretches  who  had  immediately  co- 
operated in  the  murder  of  the  King.  Milton 
was  certainly  not  one  of  them  ;  he  had  only 
juftified  what  they  had  done. 

This  juflification    was    indeed   fufficiently 

©ffeniive  ;  and  (June  1 6)  an  order  was  illued 

to  feize  Milton's  Defence,  and  Goodwin's  Gif" 

Ji rumors  of  Juftke^  another  book  of  the  fame 

tendency, 
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tendency,  and  burn  them  by  the  common 
hangman.  The  attorney-general  was  ordered 
to  profecute  the  authors ;  but  Milton  was  not 
feized,  nor  perhaps  very  diligently  purfued. 

Not  long  after  (Auguft  1 9)  the  flutter  of 
innumerable  bofoms  was  ftilled  by  an  a6l, 
which  the  King,  that  bis  mercy  might  want 
no  recommendation  of  elegance,  rather  called 
an  adl  of  oblivion  than  of  grace.  Goodwin 
was  named,  with  nineteen  more,  as  incapa- 
citated for  any  publick  truft ;  but  of  Milton 
there  was  no  exception. 

Of  this  tendernefs  fhewn  to  Milton,  the 
curiofity  of  mankind  has  not  forborn  to  en- 
quire the  reafon.  Burnet  thinks  he  was  for- 
gotten ;  but  this  is  another  inftance  which 
may  confirm  Dalrymple's  obfervation,  who 
fays,  "  that  whenever  Burnet's  narrations 
*'  are  examined,  he  appears  to  be  miftaken." 

Forgotten  he  was  not ;  for  his  profecution 
was  ordered ;  it  muft  be  therefore  by  defign 
that  he  was  included  in  the  general  oblivion. 
He  is  faid  to  have  had  friends  in  the  Houfe, 
fuch  as  Marvel,  Morrice,  and  Sir  Thomas 
.  Clarges ; 
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Clarges ;  and  undoubtedly  a   man  like  him 
niuft  have  had  influence.     A  very  particular 
il:ory  of  his  efcape  is  told   by  Richardfon  m 
his  Memoirs,  which  he  received  from  Pope, 
as  delivered  by  Betterton,  Vi^ho  might  have 
heard  it  from  Davenant.    In  the  war  between 
the  King  and  Parliament,  Davenant  was  made 
prifoner,   and  condemned   to  die ;    but  was 
fpared  at  the  requefl  of  Milton.     When  the 
turn  of  fuccefs  brought  Milton  into  the  like 
danger,  Davenant  repaid  the  benefit  by  ap- 
pearing in  his  favour.     Here  is  a  reciproca- 
tion of  generofity  and  gratitude  fo  plealing, 
that  the  tale  makes  its  own  way  to  credit. 
But  if  help  were  wanted,  I  know  not  where 
to  find  it.     The  danger  of  Davenant  is  cer- 
tain from  his  own  relation;  but  of  his  efcape 
there   is  no  account..     Betterton's   narration 
can  be  traced  no  hidier  ;  it  is  not  known 
that  he  had  it  from  Davenant.     We  are  told 
that  the  benefit  exchanged  was  life  for  life  ; 
hut  it  feems   not   certain   that  Milton's  life 
ever  was   in   danger.      Goodwin,    who    had 
committed  the  fame  kind  of  crime,  efcaped 
with  incapacitation  ;  and  as  excluiion   from 
publick    truft    is  a    punifliment,  which   the 
power  of  government  can  commonly  infli6!: 

without 
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Without  the  help  of  a  particular  law,  it  re-^ 
quhcd  no  great  nice  reft  to  exempt  Milton 
ii  om  a  ceniure  little  more  than  verbal  Some- 
thing may  be  reaionabiy  afcribed  to  venera- 
tion and  compat]lon  5  to  veneration  of  his 
abihcies,  and  companion  for  his  diftrefles^ 
which  made  it  fit  to  forgive  his  malice  for 
his  learning..  He  was  now  poor  and  blind  5 
and  who  would  purfue  with  violence  an  il- 
<  luftrious  enemy,  deprefied  by  fortune,  and 
difarmed  by  nature  I 

The  publication  of  the  a6t  of  oblivion  put 
him  in  the  fame  condition  with  his  fellow- 
fubje6ls.  He  was,  however,  upon  fome  pre^ 
tence  not  now  known,  in  the  euftody  of  the 
ferjeant  in  December  ;  and,  when  he  was  re- 
leafed,  upon  his  refalal  of  the  fees  demanded^- 
he  and  the  l.-rjeant  were  called  before  the 
Houfe.  He  was  no  v  fafe  within  the  fliade 
of  oblivion,  and  knew  himfelf  to  be  as  muck 
out  of  the  power  of  a  griping  officer  as  any 
other  man.  How  the  queftion  was  deter- 
mined is  not  known.  Milton  would  hardly 
have  contended,  but  that  he  knew  himfejf  to- 
have  right  on  his  fide, 
6 
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He  then  removed  to  Jewin-ftreet,  near 
Alderfgate-foeet  ;  and  being  blind,  and  by 
no  means  wealthy,  wanted  a  domeflick  com- 
panion and  attendant  ;  and  therefore,  by  the 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Paget,  married  Eli- 
zabeth Minfhul,  of  a  gentleman's  family  in 
Chelhire,  probably  without  a  fortune.  All 
his  wives  were  virgins  ;  for  he  has  declared 
that  he  thought  it  grofs  and  indelicate  to  be 
a  fecond  hufband  :  upon  what  other  principles 
his  choice  was  made,  cannat  now  be  known  ; 
but  marriage  afforded  not  much  of  his  hap» 
pinefs.  The  firft  wife  left  him  in  difguft, 
and  was  brought  back  only  by  terror  ;  the 
Itcond,  indeed,  feems  to  have  been  more  a 
favourite,  but  her  life  was  fliort.  The  third, 
as  Phihps  relates,  opprefled  his  children  in 
his  life-time,  and  cheated  them  at  his  deatii. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  according  to  an 
obfcure  flory^  he  was  offered  the  continuance 
of  his  employment  t  and,  being  preffed  by 
his  wife  to  accept  it,  anfvi^ered,  "  You,  like 
"  other  women,  want  to  lide  in  your  coach  ; 
"  my  wiili  is  to  live  and  die  an  honefl  man.*- 
If  he  conlidered  the  Latin  fecretary  as  exer- 

VoL.  L  N  cifing' 


citing  any  of  the  powers  of  government,  he 
that  had  fliared  autliority  either  with  the  par- 
liament or  Cromwell,  might  have  forborn  to 
talkveiy  ioudlj  of  his'  homeftj  ;  and  if  he 
thought  the  office  purely  minifterial,  he  cer- 
tainly might  have  honeftly  retained  it  tinder 
th«  king.  But  this  tale  has  too  little  evidence 
to  deferve  a  difquifition  ;  large  offers  and 
fl:urdy  reje<5lions  are  among  the  moft  cominoii 
topicks  of  falfehood,  -■  -  on  v 

He  had  fa  much  either  of  pradence  or  gra- 
tftude,  that  he  forbore  to  difturb  the  new 
fettletoent  with  any  of  his  political  or  eccle- 
iiaftical  opinions,  and  from  this  time  deva* 
ted  himfelf  to  poetry  and  literature.  Of  his 
zeal  for  learning,  in  all  its  parts,  he  gave  a 
proof  by  publifhing,  the  next  year  (166 i^y 
.Accidence  cofnmenced  Grammar  5  a  little  book 
which  has  nothing  remarkable,  but  that  its 
author,  who  had  been  lately  defendjng^  the 
fupreme  powers  of  his  country,-  and  was 
then  writing /Paradife  Lo/i,  could  defcend 
from  his  lelevation  to  refcue  children  from 
-the  perplexity  of  grammatical  con fufion,  and 
ithe:  itrouble  of  leflbns  unneceflarily  -  repeated. 

t)Lvr- •-: -■•  -.  :   vu  -vv^i!.:'-         ..  ..  ^  ;...:.' 
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About  this  time  Elwood  the  quaker,  being 
i-ecommended  to  him  as  one  who  would 
read  Latin  to  him,  for  the  advantage  of  his 
conveffation  ;  attended  him  every  afternoon, 
except  on  Sundays.  Milton,  who,  in  his 
letter  to  Hartlib,  had  declared,  that  to  read 
Latin  with  an  Englijh  mouth  is  as  ill  a  hear- 
ing  as  Law  French,  required  that  Elwood 
jfliould  ledrn  and  praclife  the  Italian  pronun- 
ciation, which,  he  faid,  w^as  neceffary,  if  he 
would  talk  with  foreigners.  This  feems  to 
-have  been  a  tafk  troublefome  without  ufe. 
There  is  little  reafon  for  preferring  the  Italian 
pronunciation  to  our  own,  except  that  it  is 
inore  general ;  and  to  teach  it  to  an  Engliih- 
man  is  only  to  make  him  a  foreigner  at  home. 
He  who  travels,  if  he  fpeaks  Latin,  may  fo 
foon  learn  the  founds  which  every  native  gives 
it,  that  he  need  make  no  provifion  before  his 
journey  ;  and  if  ftrangers  vifit  us,  it  is  their 
buiinefs  to  pra6life  fuch  conformity  to  our 
modes  as  they  expe6l  from  us  in  their  ow^u 
countries.  Elwood  complied  with  the  direc- 
tions, and  hnproved  himfelf  by  his  attend- 
ance ;  for  he  relates,  that  Milton,  having  a 
curious  ear,  knew  by  his  voice  when  he  read 
N   2  what 
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what  he  did  not  underfland,  and  would 
ftop  him,  ,and  open  the  moli  difficult  paf' 
fages. 

In  a  fhort  time  he  took  a  hoiife  in  the  Ar- 
tillery  Walk^  leading  to  Bunhi/l  Fields  ;  the 
mention  of  which  concludes  the  regifter  of 
Milton's  removals  and  habitations.  He  lived 
longer  in  this  place  than  in  any  other. 

He   was   now    bufied    by   ParaJife   Lofi^ 

Whence  he  drew  the  original  defign  has  been 

varioufly  conjectured,  by  men  who   cannot 

bear  to  think   themfelves   ignorant   of  that 

which,   at  laft,    neither  diligence   nor  faga- 

citY  can  difcover.     Some  find  the  hint  in  an 

Italian  tra^'edv.    Voltaire  tells  a  wild  and  un- 

authorifed  ftory  of  a  farce  feen  by  Milton  in 

Italy,  which  opened  thus  :  Let  the  Rambozv 

be  tie  F'lddlejTick  of  the  Fiddle  of  Heaven.     It 

has  been  already  Ihewn,  that  the  firfl;  con-, 

ception    was    a    tragedy    or     myilery,    not 

of  a  narrative,  but  a  dramatick  work,  which 

he  is  fuppofed  to  have  begun  to  reduce  to  its 

prefeiit  torm  about  ihc  time  (1655)  when  he 

* \\ i> ! ihed  h  i  %  difp u  te  \\'  1 1 h  th e  dcfen der s  of  the 
,■»■■'''■-•■ 
kin[j. 

I '  '  "      "        He 
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He  long  before  had  promifed  to  adorn  his 
native  country  by  fome  great  performance, 
while  he  had  yet  perhaps  no  fettled  defign, 
and  was  Itimulated  only  by  fuch  expectations 
as  naturally  arofe  from  the  furvey  of  his 
attainments,  and  the  confcioufnefs  of  his 
powers.  What  he  fhould  undertake,  it  was 
difficult  to  determine.  He  was  long  chujing^ 
and  began  late. 


'hile  he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  time 
between  his  private  fludies  and  affairs  of  ftate, 
his  poetical  labour  muft  have  been  often  in- 
terrupted ;  and  perhaps  he  did  little  more  in 
that  bufy  time  than  conftru6t  the  narrative, 
adjuft  the  epifodes,  proportion  the  parts,  ac- 
cumulate images  and  fentiments,  and  treafure 
in  his  memory,  or  preferve  in  writing,  fuch 
hints  as  books  or  meditation  would  fupply. 
Nothing  particular  is  known  of  his  intellec- 
tual operations  while  he  was  a  ftatefman  ;  for, 
having  every  help  and  accommodation  at  hand, 
he  had  no  need  of  uncommon  expedients. 

Being  driven  from  all  publick  ftations,  he 

is  yet  too  great  not  to  be  traced  by  curiofity 

N  3  to 
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to.  his  retirement ;  where  he  has  been  found 
by  Mr.  Richardfon,  the  fondeft  of  his  ad- 
mirers, fitting  before  his  door  in  a  grey  coat  of 
coarfecLtb,  in  warrn  fiihry  weather,  to  enjoy  the 
fre/lj  air  ;  andfo,  as  well  as  in  his  own  roorn^ 
receiving  the  vifts  of  people  of  difiinguijhed 
farts  as  well  as  quality.  His  vifitors  of  high 
quality  mufi:  now  be  imagined  to  be  few  \ 
but  men  of  parts  might  reafonably  court  the 
converfation  of  a  man  {o  generally  illuflrious, 
that  foreigners  are  reported,  by  Wpod,  tq 
have  vifited  thp  houfe  in  Brpad-ft^eet  where 
he  was  born. 

According  to  another  account,  he  was 
feen  in  a  fmall  houfe,  wf^/Zy  enough  drejfed  in 
thick  cloaths,  f^^^'^^g  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  hung  with  rufly 
green ;  fale  but  not  cadaverous ^  with  chalkjiones 
in  his  hands.  He  faidy  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  goutf  his  blindnefs  would  be  tolerable*  '] 

in  the  Intervals  of  his  pain,  being  made 
unable  to  ufe  the  common  exercifes,  he  ufed 
to  fwing  in  a  chair,  and  fometimes  played 
upon  an  organ. 


He 
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He  was  now  confeffedly  and  vifibly  em- 
ployed upon  his  poem,  of  which  the  prb- 
grefs  might  be  noted  by  thofe  with  whom  he 
was  famiUar  ;  for  he  was  obliged,  when  he 
had  compofed  as  many  lines  as  his  memory 
would  conveniently  retain,  to  employ  fome 
friend  in  writing  them,  hai/ing,  at  leaft  for 
part  of  the  time,  no  regular  attendant.  This 
gave  opportunity  to  obfervations  and  reports, 

Mr.  Philips  obferves,  that  there  was  a 
very  remarkable  circumidance  in  the  compo- 
fure  of  Paradife  Lofty  "  which  I  have  a  par- 
J*'  ticular  reafon,"  fays  he,  '*  to  remember  ; 
f"  for  whereas  I  had  the  perufal  of  it  from 
*f  ,the  very  beginning,  for  fome  years,  as  I 
'^' went  from  time  to  time  to  vifit  him,  in 
*'  parcels  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  verfes  at 
^*  a  tijue  (wjiich,  being  written  by  whatever 
"  hand  came  next,  might  poffibly  want 
"  corre£lion  as  to  the  orthography  and  point- 
*'  ing),  having,  as  the  fummer  came  on, 
"  not  been  fliewed  any  for  a  confiderable 
"while,  and  defiring  the  reafon  thereofg  was 
^'  anfwered,  that  his  vein  never  happily  flowed 
- ;  but  from  the  Autumnal  Equinox  to  the 
N  4  '^  Vernal* 
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*'  Vernal ;  and  that  whatever  he  attempted 
"  at  other  times  was  never  to  his  fatisfac^ion, 
*'  though  he  courted  his  fancy  never  fo 
*'  much;  fo  that,  in  all  the  years  he  was 
"  about  this  poem,  he  may  be  faid  to  have 
*'  fpent  half  his  time  therein." 

Upon  this  relation  Toland  remarks,  that 
in  his  opinion  Philips  has  miflaken  the  time 
of  the  year ;  for  Milton,  in  his  Elegies,  de- 
clares that  with  the  advance  of  the  Spring  he 
feels  the  increafe  of  his  poetical  force,  rede- 
unt  in  carmina  vires.  To  this  it  is  anfwered, 
that  Philips  could  hardly  miftake  time  fo  vi^ell 
marked  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  Milton 
might  find  different  times  of  the  year  favour- 
able to  different  parts  of  life.  Mr.  Rich  a  rd- 
fon  conceives  it  impoffible  that  fuch  a  work 
Jfjquld  be  Jujpended  for  Jtx  months,  or  for  one. 
It  may  go  onfajler  orfower,  hut  it  muji  go  on. 
By  what  riecefi'ity  it  muft  continually  go  on, 
or  why  it  might  not  be  laid  afide  and  refumed^ 
it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover. 

This  dependance  orthe  foul  upon  the  fea- 
fons,  thofe  temporary  ?.nd  periodical  ebbs  and 
flows  of  intelleil^  may,  I  fuppple,  juftly  be 

derided 
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derided  as  the  fumes  of  vain  imagination. 
Sapiens  dominabitur  ajlrh.  The  author  that 
thinks  himfelf  weither-bound  will  find,  with 
a  little  help  from  hellebore,  that  he  is  only 
idle  or  exhaufted.  But  while  this  notion  has 
pofleffion  of  the  head,  it  produces  the  inabi- 
lity which  it  fuppofes.  Our  powers  owe 
much  of  their  energy  to  our  hopes ;  pcffunt 
quia  pojfe  videntur.  When  fuccefs  feems  at- 
tainable, diligence  is  enforced ;  but  when  it 
is  admitted  that  the  faculties  are  fupprefled 
by  a  crofs  wind,  or  a  cloudy  iky,  the  day  is 
-given  up  without  refiftance  ;  for  who  can  con- 
tend with  the  courfe  of  Nature  ? 

From  fuch  prepoffeffions  Milton  feems  not 
to  have  been  free.  There  prevailed  in  his 
time  an  opinion  that  the  world  was  in  its 
decay,  and  that  we  have  had  the  misfortune 
m  be  produced  in  the  decrepitude  of  Nature. 
It  was  fufpe^led  that  the  whole  creation  lan- 
guiflied,  that  neither  trees  nor  animals  had 
the  height  or  bulk  of  their  predecellbrs,  and 
that  every  thing  was  daily  fnikin^-  by  gradual 
diminution.  Milton  appears  to  fufpecl  that 
fouls  partake  of  the  general  degeneracy,  and 
is  not  without  fome  fear  that  his  book  is  to 
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be   written  in  m  age  /<?^  ./^ife /fl^i  Jieroicfc 

Another  opinion  wanders  about  the  world, 
j^nd  fometimes  finds  reception  among  wife 
men  ;  an  opinion  that  reftrains  the  operations 
of  the  mind  to  particular  regions,  and  fup-r 
pofes  that  a  lucklefs  mortal  may  be  born  in 
a  degree  of  latitude  too  high  or  too  low  for 
wifdom  or  for  wit.  From  this  fancy,  wild 
as  it  is,  he  had  not  wholly  cleared  his  headj 
when  he  feared  left  the  climate  of  his  coun-f 
try  might  be  too  cold  for  flights  of  imagi* 
liation. 

,  Into  a  mind  already  occupied  by  fuch  fan^ 
cies,  another  not  more  reafonable  rnight.  eafily 
find  its  way.  He  that  could  fear  left  his  ge^ 
mus  had  fallen  upon  too  old  a  world,  or  top 
chill  a  climate,  might  confiflently  magnify 
to  himfelf  the  influence  of  the  feafons,  and 
believe  his  faculties  to  be  vigorous  o^jy .  half 
the  year.  '-'  v   •>. 

His  fubmiffion  to  the  feafons  was  at  leaft 
more  reafonable  than  his  dread  of  decaying 
Nature,  or  a  frigid  zone ;  for  general  caufes 
;^;w     ■:  muft 
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muH  operate  uniformly  in  a  general  abatement 
of  mental  ppwer;  if  lefs  could  be  performed  hy 
the  writer,  lefs  likewife  would  content  the 
judges  of  his  work.  Among  this  lagging 
|-ace  of  frofty  grovellers  lie  might  fliii  have 
rifen  into  eminence  by  producing  fomething 
which  they  JljQuld  not  willingly  let  die,  How- 
<5ver  inferior  to  the  heroes  who  were  born  ia; 
better  ages,  he  might  flill  be  great  among 
his  contemporaries,  with  the  hope  of  grow- 
ing' eyery  day  greater  in  the  dwindle  of  pofte- 
rity.  He  might  ftill  be  the  giant  of  the 
pygmies,  the  pne-eyed  monarch  of  the  blind.^ 

Of  his  artifices  of  fludy,  or  particular 
Jioiirs  of  comppfition,  we  have  little  account, 
and  there  was  perhaps  little  to  be  told. 
Rlchardfon,  who  feems  to  have  been  very' 
diligent  in  his  enquiries,  but  dlfcovers  always 
a  Avifh  to  find  Milton  difcriminated  from  other 
pieh,  relates,  that  *'  he  would  fometimes  lia. 
^'  awake  whole  ni2:hts,  but  not  a  verfe  could 
•  '  he  make  ;  and  on  a  fudden  liis  poetical 
*'  faculty  would  rulh  upon  liim  with  anim- 
'^.^  fetus  or  ajirum,  ^nd  his  daughter  was  im- 
**  mediately  called  to  fecnfe  what  came.  At 
1'  bther^t^imes  he  would  dictate  perhaps  forty 
-  ^-  ''  line^ 
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**^  lines  in  a  breath,  and  then  reduce  them  tq 
^'^  half  the  number." 


Thefe  burfts  of  lights,  and  involutions  of 
darknefs;  thefe  traniientand  involuntary  ex- 
curlions  and  retroceffions  of  invention,  having: 
jfbme  appearance  of  deviation  from  the  com- 
mon train  of  Nature,  are  eagerly  caught  by 
the  lovers  of  a  wonder.  Yet  fomething  of 
this  inequality  happens  to  every  man  in  every 
mode  of  exertion,  manual  or  mental.  The 
mechanick  cannot  handle  his  hammer  and 
his  file  at  all  times  with  equal  dexterity  ;" 
there  are  hours,  he  knows  not  why,  when 
his  hand  is  out.  By  Mr.  Richardfon's  rela- 
tion, cafually  conveyed,  much  regard  cannot 
be  claimed.  That,  in  his  intelle£lual  hour, 
Milton  called  for  his  daughter  to  fecure  what 
eamCy  may  be  queftioned  ;  for  unluckily  it 
happens  to  be  known  that  his  daughters  were 
never  taught  to  write ;  nor  would  he  have 
been  obliged,  as  is  univerfally  confelTed,  to 
have  employed  any  cafual  viliter  in  difbur- 
thening  his  memory,  if  his  daughter  could 
have  performed  the  office. 

..      r^-?  A..,'a"  ,- ,1- 

The 
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The  ftoiy  of  reducing  his  exuberance  has 

'been  told  of  other  authors,  and,  though  doubt- 

lefs  true  of  every   fertile  and  copious  mind, 

feems  to  have  been  gratuitouflj  transferred  to 

Milton.   " 

What  he  has  told  us,  and  we  cannot  now 
know  more,  is,  that  he  compofed  much  of 
his  poem  in  the  night  and  morning,  1  fup^ 
pofe  before  his  mind  was  diflurbed  with  com- 
mon bufinefs  ;  and  that  he  poured  out  with 
great  fluency  his  unpremeditated  verfe,  Ver- 
iification,  free,  like  his,  from  the  diflreffes  of 
rhyme,  muil:,  by  a  work  fo  long,  be  made 
prompt  and  habitual;  and,  when  his  thoughts 
were  once  adjufled,  the  words  would  come  at 
his  command. 

At  what  particular  times  of  his  life  the 
parts  of  his  work  were  written,  cannot  often 
be  known.  The  beginning  of  the  third  book 
Ihews  that  he  had  loft  his  fight ;  and  the  In- 
trodudion  to  the  feventh,  that  the  return  of 
the  King  had  clouded  him  with  difcounte- 
nance  ;  and  that  he  was  offended  by  tlie  licen- 
tious feftivity  of  the  Reftoration,,    There  are 

no 
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no   other  internal   notes  of  time.     Mittdfi^ 
beinsT  now  cleared  from  all  effects  of  his  dif° 

o 

loyalty,  had  nothing  "required  from  him  but 
the  common  duty  of  living  in  quiet,  to  be 
Rewarded  with  the  Common  right  of  protec- 
tion :  but  this,  which,  w^hen  he  fculked  from 
the  approach  of  his  Kingj  was  perhaps  more 
than  he  hoped,  feems  not  to  have  fatisfied 
him ;  for  no  fooner  is  he  fafe,  than  he  finds 
himfelf  in  danger,  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil 
tongues^  and  with  darknefs  and  with  danger 
tompcijsd round.  This  darknefs,  had  his  eyes 
been  better  employed,  had  undoubtedly  de- 
ferved  compaffion  :  but  to  add  the  mention 
of  danger  was  ungrateful  and  unjuft*.  He 
was  fallen  indeed  on  evil  days  %  the  time  "was 
come  in  which  regicides  could  no  longer  boaft 
their  wickednefs.  But  of  evil  tongues  for  Mil- 
ton to  complain,  required  impudence  at  leaft 
equal  to  his  other  powers ;  Milton,  w^hofe 
warmeft  advocates  muft  allow,  that  he  never 
fpared  any  afperity  of  reproach  or  brutality 
of  infblence.  .o/U.ich 

But  the  charge  itfelf^feems  to  be  faliel 

for  it  would  be  hard  to  recolle£l  any  repToach 

t^afl:  upon   him,    either  ferious  or  ludicrous, 

'  through 
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tlirmtgh  the  whole  remaining  part  of  his  life* 
He  purfued  his  ftudies,  or  his  amiifements^ 
without  perfecution,  moleflation,  or  infult. 
Such  is  the  reverence  paid  to  great  abilities, 
however  mifufed  :  they  who  contemplated  iii 
Milton  the  fcholar  and  the  wit,  were  con- 
tented to  forget  the  reviler  of  his  King* 

When  the  pjague  (1665)  raged  in  Lon- 
don,, Milton  took  refuge  at  Chalfont  in 
Bucks;  where  El  wood,  who  had  taken  the 
houfe  for  him,  firft  faw  a  complete  copy  of 
Faradife  Lojl^  and,  having  perufed  it,  faid  to 
,him,  *'  Thou  hafl  faid  a  great  deal  upon 
*'*  Faradife  Lo/i ;  what  hail  thou  to  fay  upon 
^Faradife  Found  f" 

^kod  lagaoi  on  jdI'  . 

^l^^:^  year,  when  the  danger  of  infeftion 
had  ceafed,  he  returned  to  Bunhill-fields, 
and  defigncd  the  publication  of  his  poem. 
A.  licenfe  was  neceffary,  and  he  could  expe6l 
no  great  kindnefs  from  a  chaplain  of  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  He  feems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  treated  with  tendernefs  ; 
for  though  objections  were  made  to  particular 
paflages,  and  among  them  to  the  iimile  of 
the  fun  £clipfed  in  the  firft  book,  yet  the 

licenfe 
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licenfe  was  granted  ;  and  he  fold  his  copy, 
April  27,  1667,  to  Samuel  Simmons,  for  aft 
immediate  payment  of  five  pounds,  with  a 
f^Ipulation  to  receive  five  pounds  more  when 
thirteen  hundred  fhould  he  fold  of  the  firft 
edition:  and  again,  five  pounds  after  the  fale 
of  the  fame  number  of  the  fecond  edition  : 
and  another  five  pounds  after  the  fame  fale  of 
the  third.  None  of  the  three  editions  were 
to  be  extended  beyond  fifteen  hundred. co- 
pies. 

The  firfl  edition  was  ten  books,  in  a 
fmail  quarto.  The  titles  were  varied  from 
year  to  year  ;  and  an  advertifement  atid  the 
arguments  of  the  books  were  omitted  in  feme 
copies,  and  inferted  in  others. 

The  fale  gave  him  in  two  years  a  right  to 
his  fecond  payment,  for  which  the  receipt 
was  figned  April  26,  1669.  The  fecond 
edition  was  not  given  till  1674  ;  it  was 
printed  in  fmall  o6lavo ;  and  the  number  of 
books  was  increafed  to  twelve,  by  a  divifion 
of  the  feventh  and  twelfth;  and  fome  other 
fmail  improvements  were  made.  I'he  third 
edition  was  pubiifhed  in  1678  ;  and  the  wi- 
dow, 
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dow,  to  whom  the  copy  was  then  to  devolve,; 
fold  all  her  claims  to  Simmons  for  eight 
pounds,  according  to  her  receipt  giveii  Dec, . 
21,  1680,  SiroiTions  had  already  agreed  to 
transfer  the  whole  right  to  Brabazon  AyJmer 
for  twenty-five  pounds ;  and  Ayhner  Ibid  tP 
Jacob  Tonfon  half,  Auguil  17,  1683,  and 
half,  March  24,  j6pOp  at  a  price  confid^rably 
enlarged.  In  the  hlRory  of  Para Jife  Zjo/i  ^ 
dedudion  thus  |:i)ifiiJte  will  rather  gr^itify  thau 
fatigue. 

The  flow  fale  and  tardy  reputation  of  thi§ 
poem  have  been  always  mentioned  ^s  ^yi^ 
dences  6f  neglecled  rneritj  and  of  the  uncer^ 
tainty  of  literary  fame ;  and  enquiries  hay^ 
been  made,  and  conjeftures  offered^,  about 
the  caufes  of  its  long  pbfcurity  and  late  re? 
«?eption.  But  has  the  cafe  been  truly  flated  f 
Have  not  Iqirnentation  and  wonder  beeij  is? 
yifhed  on  an  evil  that  was  ney^r  felt  ? 

That  in  the  reigns  of  Charles ,  and  J-nme^ 
the  P^radifelLfoJi  receive^  no  pubiici?  accU-? 
mations,  is  readily  ppnfelTed.  Wit  and  lite* 
rature  were  on  the  fid^  of  the  Court :  and 
who  that  foUcited  fav^pur  Pi*  fafhion  wpul4  YM'^^ 

Vj;?Lp  I,  Q  -tur^ 
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ture  to  praile  the  defender  of  the  regtcldes? 
All  that  he  himfelf  could  think  his  due,  from 
evil  tongues  in  evil  days^  was  that  reverential 
{llence  which  was  genereufly  preferved.  But 
it  cannot  be  inferred  that  his  poem  was  not 
read,  or  not,  however  unwillingly,  admired. 

The  fale,  if  it  be  canfidered,  will  juftify 
the  publick.     Thofe  who  have  no  power  to 
judge  of  paft  times  but  by  their  own,  fhould 
always  doubt  their  conclufions^     The  call  for 
books  was  not  in  Milton^s  age  what  it  is  in 
the  prefent.     To  read  was  not  then  a  general 
amufement;  neither  traders,  nor  often  gentle* 
men,  thought  themfelves  difgraced  by  igno- 
rance.    The  women  had  not  then  afpired  to 
literkture,  nor  was  every  houfe  fupplied  with 
a  clofet  of  knowledge.     Thofe,  indeed,  who 
profeffed  learning,  were  not  lefs  learned  than 
at  any  other  time;  but  of  that  middle  race 
of  ftudents  who  read  for  pleafure  or  accom- 
pliihment,  and  who  buy  the  numerous  pro- 
dudls  of   modern   typography,    the  number 
was  then  comparatively  fmall.     To  prove  the 
paucity    of  readers,  it  may  be   fufficient   to 
remark,  that  the  nation  had  been  fatisfied, 
from  1623  to  1664,  that  is,  forty-one  years, 
••       '  with 
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with  only  two  editions  of  the  works  of 
Shakfpeare,  which  probably  did'  not  together 
make  one  thoufand  copies. 

-  The  fale  of  thirteen  hundred  copies  in 
two  years,  in  oppofition  to  fo  much  recent 
enmity,  and  to  a  il:yle  of  veriilication  new  to 
all  and  difgufting  to  many,  was  an  uncom- 
mon example  of -the  prevalence  of  genius. 
The  demand  did  not  immediately  increafe; 
for  many  more  readers  than  were  fupplied  at 
firfl  the  nation  did  not  afford.  Only  three 
thoufand  were  fold  in  eleven  years ;  for  it 
forced  its  way  without  ailiftance:  its  admirers 
did  not  dare  to  publifh  their  opinion  ;  and 
the  opportunities  now  given  of  attracting 
notice  by  advertifements  were  then  very  few  ; 
the  means  of  proclaiming  the  publication 
of  new  books  have  been  produced  by  ^hat 
general  literature  -which  now  pervades  the 
nation  through  all  its  rank^. 

:But  the  -reputation  and  price  of  the  copy 
ftill  advanced,  till  the  Revolution  put  an  end 
to  the  fecrecy  of  love,  and  Paradife  Lojl 
broke  into  open  view  with  fufficieut  fecurity 
of  kind  rece-ptlon. 

O  J  Fancy 
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Fancy  can  hardly,  forbear  to  conjecture 
with  what  temper  Milton  furveyed  the  filent 
progrefs  of  his  work,  and  marked  his  repu- 
tation flealing  its  way  in  a  kind  of  fubter- 
raneous  current  through  fear  and  lilence.  I 
(pannot  but  conceive  him  calm  and  confident, 
little  difappointed,  not  at  all  dejected,  relying 
on  his  own  merit  with  fleady  confcioufnefs, 
and  waiting,  without  impatience,  the  vicif- 
iitudes  of  opinion,  and  the  impartiality  of  a 
future  generation. 

In  the  mean  time  he  continued  his  ftudies, 
and  fupplied  the  want  of  fight  by  a  very  odd 
expedient,  of  which  PhiHps  gives  the  follow- 
ing account : 

Mr.  Philips  tells  us,  *'  that  though  our 
<'  author  had  daily  about  him  one  or  other^ 
*'  to  read,  fome  perfons  of  man's  eftate, 
"who,  of  their  own  accord,  greedily  catched 
*'  at  the  opportunity  of  being  his  readers, 
"  that  they  might  as  well  reap  the  benefit  of 
"  what  they  read  to  him,  9s  oblige  him  by 
"  the  benefit  of  their  reading ;  and  others  of 
<«  younger  years  were  fent  by  thefr  parents  ta 
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"  the  fame  end :  yet  excufing  only  the 
"  eldeft  'daughter,  by  reafon  of  her  bodily 
*'  infirmity,  and  difficult  utterance  of  fpeech, 
*'  (which,  to  fay  truth,  I  doubt  was  th© 
«'  principal  caufe  of  excufmg  her),  the  other 
"  two  were  condemned  to  the  performance 
*'  of  reading,  and  exaftly  pronouncing  of 
"  all  the  languages  of  whatever  book  he 
"  fhould,  at  one  time  or  other,  think  fit  to 
*'  perufe,  viz.  the  Hebrew  (and  I  think  the 
"  Syriac),  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Italian, 
*'  Spanifh,  and  French.  All  which  forts  of 
"  books  to  be  confined  to  read,  without  un- 
"  derftanding  one  word,  muft  needs  be  a  trial 
*'  of  patience  almofb  beyond  endurance.  Yet 
*'  it  was  endured  by  both  for  a  long  time, 
"  though  the  irkfomenefs  of  this  employ- 
*'  ment  could  not  be  always  concealed,  but 
"  broke  out  more  and  more  into  expreffions 
"  of  uneafinefs  ;  fo  that  at  length  they  were 
**-  all,  even  the  eldeft  alfo,  fent  out  to  learn 
"  fome  curious  and  ingenious  forts  of  manu- 
''  failure,  that  are  proper  for  women  to 
learn  ;  particularly  embroideries  in  gold  or 


'*  filver." 
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In  the  fcene  of  mifery  which  this  mode  of 
intelle(£lual  labour  fets  before  our  eyes,  if  is 
hard,  to  determine  whether  the  daughters  or 
the  father  are  mofl  to  be'  lamented.  A  lan- 
guage not  underftood:  can  never  be  fo  read  as 
to  give:  pleafure,  and  very  feldom  fo  as  to 
convey  meaning,  If  few  men  would  have 
had  refolation  to  write  books  with  fuch  em- 
barraffments,  few  likewife  would  h-ave  wanted 
ability  to  find  lome  bet te^^. expedient. 

Three^years  'after.hi^ . Paradife  Loft  (1667), 
he  publifhed  hi?,' HiJI-ory  of  England,  compri* 
fing  the  whole  fable  of  Geofrry  of  Monmouth, 
and\  continued  to  the  Nornaan  invafioa-. 
Why  he  fhould  have  given  the  firfl:  part, 
which  he  leems  not  to  believe,  and  which  is 
univerfally  reje6led,  it  is  difficult  to  conjec- 
ture. The  ftyle  is  harfh  ;  but  it  has  fome* 
thing  of  rough  vigour,  which  perhaps  may 
often  flrike,  though  it  cannot  pleafe. 

On  this  hiftory  the  licenfer  again  fixed  hi§ 
claws,  and  before  he  would  tranfmit  it  to 
the  prefs  tore  out  feveral  parts.  Some  cen- 
furcs  of  the  Saxon  monks  were  taken  away, 

left 
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left  they  iKould  be  applied  to  the  modern 
clergy ;  and  a  character  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, and  Aflembly  of  Divines,  was  ex- 
cluded ;■■  of  which  the  author  gave  a  copy  to 
the  earl  of  Anglefea,  and  which,  being  after- 
wards publifhed,  has  been  fince  inferted  in  its 
proper  place. 

The  fame  year  were  printed  Paradife  Re- 
gained^ and  Sajnpfon  Agonljles^  a  tragedy 
written  ifi  imitation  of  the  Ancients,  and 
piever  defigned  by  the  author  for  the  ftage." 
As  thefe  poems  were  publifhed  by  another 
bookfeller,  it  has  been  alked,  whether  Sim- 
mons was  difcouraged  from  receiving  them 
h^  the  (low  fale  of  the  former.  Why  a  wri- 
ter cnanged  his  bookfeller  a  hundred  years 
ago,  I  am  far  from  hoping  to  difcover.  Cer- 
tainly, he  who  in  two  years  fells  thirteen 
hundred  copies  of  a  volume  in  quarto,  bought 
for  two  payments  of  five  pounds  each,  has 
110  reafpn  to  repent  his  purchafe. 

'  •   When  Milton  fhewed  Paradije  Regained  to 

Elwood,  "  This,"   fald  he,  "  is  owing    to 

^f  you;  for  you   put  it  in  my  head  by  the 

Q  4  "  queflion 
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**  queflion  you  put  to  me  at  Chaifontj' whicll 
*'  other  wife  I  had  not  thoupht  of.'* 


'ti" 


His  laft  poetical  offspting  was  his  favourite* 
He  Gould  not^,  as  'Elwooclrelat!^^,. endure  to 
hear"  Paradife  Loji  pteferrdd  to  Pdradife  R^- 
gainedt.  Many  caufes  may  vitiate,  a  writer's 
Judgement  of  his  own  works.  On  that  which 
has  cofl:  hi nj  much  labour  he  fets  ■  a' high 
value,  becaufe  he  is  unwilling  to  think  that 
he  has  been  diligent  in  vain  ;  what  has  been 
produced  without  toilfome  efforts  is  conii- 
dered  with  delight,  as  a  proof  of  vigorous 
faculties  and  fertile  invention  ;  and  the  laft 
Workj  wliatevet  it  be,  has  neCeffarily  mofl: 
of  the  grace  of  novelty.  Milton,  however  it 
happened,  had  tliis- prejudice,  and  had  it  to 
himfelf, 

To  that  multiplicity  of  attainmehts,  and 
extent  .of  comprehenlion,  that  entitle  this 
great  author  to  our  veneration,  may  be  added 
a  kind  of  humble  dignity,  which  did  not 
difdain  the  meanefl:  fervices  to  literature 4 
The  epic  poet^  the  controvertift,  the  poli- 
ticiauj  having  already  defcended  to  accom- 
modate children  with   a  book  of  rudiments, 

now^ 
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now,  in  the  laft  years  of  his  life,  compofed  a 
book  of  Logick,  for  the  initiation  of  ftudents 
in  philofophy  :  and  piubUfhed  (1672)  Artis 
Logics  plenior  Injlitutio  ad  Petri  Rami  metho' 
dum  concinnata  ;  that  is,  "A  new  Scheme  of 
"  Logick,  according  to  the  Method  of  Ra- 
^'  mus."  I  know  not  whether,  even  in  this 
book,  he  did  not  intend  an  adl  of  hoftiUty 
againft  the  Univerfities  ;  for  Ramus  was  one 
of  the  firft  oppugners  of  the  old  philofophy, 
who  difturbed  with  innovations  the  quiet  of 
the  fchools.. 

His  polemical  difpofition  again  revived. 
He  had  now  been  fafe  fo  long,  that  he  forgot 
his  fears,  and  publifhed  a  Treatife  of  true  Re- 
ligion, Herefyy  Schifm,  toleration,  and  the  heft 
Means  to  prenjent  the  Growth  of  Popery,  ' 

But  this  little  trad  is  modeftly  written, 
with  refpedful  mention  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  an  appeal  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles.  His  principle  of  toleration  is,  agree- 
ment in  the  fufficiency  of  the  Scriptures;  and 
he  extends  it  to  all  who,  whatever  their  opi- 
nions are,  profefs  to  derive  them  from  the 
facred  books.     The  papilts  appeal  to  other 

tefti- 
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teftimonles,  and  are  therefore  in  his  opinion 
not  to  be  permitted  the  Hberty  of  either  pub- 
lick  or  private  worfhip  j  for  though  they 
plead  confcience,  We  have  no  warranty  he  fays, 
iO  regard  confcience  which  is  not  grounded  in 
Scripture » 

Thofe  who  are  not  convinced  by  his  rea- 
fonsy  may  be  perhaps  dehghted  with  his  wit, 
The  term  Roman  catholick  is,  he  fays,  one  of 
the  Pop/ s  bulls ',  it  is  particular  univerfaly  or 
catholick  fchifmatich 

He  has,  however,  fomething  better.  As 
the  beft  prefervative  againfl:  Popery,  he  re- 
commends the  diligent  perufal  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  a  duty,^  from  which  he  warns  the  bufy 
part  of  mankind  not  to  think  themfelves  ex- 
cu  fed. 

He  now  reprinted  his  juvenile  poems,  with 
fome  additions, 

In  the  laft  year  of  his  life  he  fent  to  the 
-prefs,  feemiug  to  take  delight  in  publication, 
a  eolledion  of  Farniiiar  Epiftles  in  Latin  ;  to 
which^  being  too  few  to  make  a  volume,  he 

added 
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added  fome  .academical  exercifes,  which  per- 
haps he  piefufed  xvith  pleafiire,  as  they  re- 
called to  his  memory  the  days  of  youth  ;  hut 
for  which  nothing  but  veneration  for  his' name 
could  now  procure  a  reader. 

When  hfe  had  attained  his  iixty-fixth  year, 
the  gout,  with  which  he  had  been  long  tor- 
mentedj  prev^ailed  over  the  enfeebled  powers 
of  nature.  He  died  by  a  quiet  and  filcnt  ex- 
piration, about  the  tenth  of  November  1674; 
at  his  houfe  in  Bunhill- fields ;  and  w^as  buried 
next  his  father  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles  at 
Cripplegate.  His  funeral  was  very  fpiendidly 
and  numerouily  attended. 

Upon  his  grave  there  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  no  memorial  ;  but  in  our  tirne  a  monu- 
ment has  been  ere£i:ed  in  Weftminfter- Abbey 
To  the  Author  of  Paradife  hoft^  by  Mr.  Ben- 
fon,  who  has  in  the  infcription  beftowed 
more  words  upon  himfelf  than  upon  Milton. 

When  the  infcription  for  the  monument 
of  Philips,  in  which  he  was  laid  to  be  JoU 
Mdtonofecundtis,  was  exhibited  to  Dr.  Sprat, 
then  dean'  of  Weftminiler,  he  refufed  to  ad- 
mit 
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mit  it ;  the  name  of  Milton  was,  in  his  opi* 
nion,  too  deteftable  to  be  read  on  the  wall  of 
a  building  dedicated  to  devotion.  Atterbury, 
who  fiicceeded  him,  being  author  of  the  in^ 
fcription,  permitted  its  reception*  "  And 
"'  fuch  has  been  the  change  of  publick  opi- 
"  niori^"' faid  Dr.  Gregory,  ffoni  whom  I 
heard  this  account,  *'  that  I  have  feen  erefted 
"  in  the  church  a  ftatue  of  that  man,  whofe 
"  name  I  once  knew  confidered  as  a.  pollution 
«'  of  its  walls*"  , 

.,;  Milton  has  the  reputation  of  having  been 
in  his  youth  eminently  beautifulv  fo  as  to 
have  been  called  the  Lady  of  his  college* 
His  hair,  which  was  of  a  light  brown,  parted 
at  the  foretop,  and  hiing  down  "upon  his 
flioulders,  according  to  the  pl£lure  which  he 
has  given  of  Adam.  He  was,  however,  not 
of  the  heroick  ftature,  but  rather  below  the 
iniddie  fize,  according  to  Mr.  Richardfon, 
who  mentions  him  as  having  narrowly  efcaped 
from  hdngfiort  and  thick.  He  was  vigorous 
and  active,  and  delighted  in  the  exercife  of 
the  fword,  in  which  he  is  related  to  have 
been  eminently  fkilful.  His  weapon  was,  I 
believe,  not  the  rapier,   but  the  backfword, 

o£ 
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of,  which  he  recommends  the  ufe  in  his  book 
on  Education. 

His  eyes  arc  faid  never  to  have  been  bright ; 
but,  if  he  v^as  a  dexterous  fencer,  they  mufl 
have  been  once  quick. 

His  domeftick  habits,  fo  far  as  they  are- 
known,  were  thofe  of  a  fevere  ftudent.  He 
drank  httle  ftrong  drink  of  any  kind,  and  fad 
without  excefs  in  quantity,  and  in  his  earlier 
years  without  deUcacy  of  choice.  In  his  youth 
he  fludied  late  at  night ;  but  afterwards 
changed  his  hours,  and  reiled  in  bed  from  nine 
to  four  in  the  fummer,  and  five  in  winter,  Th© 
courfe  of  his  day  was  beft  known  after  he  was 
blind.  When  he  firft  rofe,  he  heard  a  chapter 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  then  iludied  till 
twelve;  then  took  fome  exercife  for  an  hour; 
then  dined ;  then  played  on  the  organ,  and 
fung,  or  heard  another  iing ;  then  fludied  to 
fix  ;  then  entertained  his  vifiters  till  eight ; 
then  fupped,  and,  after  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and 
a  glafs  of  water,  went  to  bed. 

So  is  his   life   defcribed ;    but   this    even' 
tenour  appears  attainable  only  in  Colleges* 

He 
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He  that  lives  in  the  world  will  fometimes 
hav€  the  fucceffion  of  his  practice  broken  and 
confufed.  Vifiters,  of  whom  Milton  is  re- 
prefented  to  have  had  great  numbers,  will 
conae  and  flay  unfeafonably ;  bufinefs,  of 
which  every  man  has  ,fome,  muft  be  done 
when  others  will  do  it. 

When  he  did  not  care  to  rife  early,  he  had 
fomething  read  to  him  by  his  bedfide ;  per- 
haps at  this  time  his  daughters  were  em- 
ployed. He  compofed  much  in  the  morning, 
and  dictated  in  the  day,  .fitting  obliquely  in 
an  elbow-chair,  with  his  leg  thrown  over  the 
arm. 

Fortune  appears  not  to  have  had  much  of 
his  care.  In  the  civil  wars  he  lent  his  per- 
fonal  eftate  to  the  parliament ;  but  when, 
after  the  contefl:  was  decided,  he  folicited  re- 
payment, he  met  not  only  with  negledt,  but 
Jharp  rebuke ;  and,  having  tired  both  himfelf 
and  his  friends,  was  given  up  to  poverty  and 
hopelefs  indignation,  till  he  fhewed  how  able 
he  was  to  do  greater  fervice.  He  was  then 
made  Latin_  fecretary,  with  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year ;  and  had  a  thoufand  pounds 

for 
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for  his  'Defence  of  the  People.     His   widow, 
who,  after  his  death,  retired  to  Namptwich 
in  Chefhire,  and  died  about  1729,  is  faid  to 
have   reported   that    he    lofl    two   thoufand 
pounds  by  entrufting  it  to  a  fcrivener;  and 
that,  in  the    general   depredation  upon  the 
Church,  he  had  grafped  an  eflate  of  about 
fixty  pounds  a  year  belonging  to  Weflminfler- 
Abbey,  which,  like  other  fharers  of  the  plunder 
of  rebellion,    he  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
return.     Two   thoufand   pounds,  which   he 
had  placed  in  the  Excife- office,  were  alfo  lofl. 
There  is  yet  no  reafon  to  believe  that  he  was 
ever  reduced  to  indigence.     His  wants,  being 
few,    were   competently   fupplied.      He  fold 
his  library  before  his   death,  and  left  his  fa- 
mily fifteen  hundred  pounds,  on  which  his 
widow  laid  hold,  and  only  gave  one  hundred 
to  each  of  his  daughters. 

His  literature  was  unqueftionably  great. 
He  read  all  the  languages  which  are  con- 
iidered  either  as  learned  or  polite;  Hebrew,- 
with  its  two  dialecfis,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanifh.  In  Latin  his  Ikill  was 
^uch  as  places  him  in  the  firft  rank  of  writers 
and  criticks ;  and  he  appears  to  have  culti- 
vated 
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vated  Italian  with  uncommon  diligence.  The 
books  in  which  his  daughter,  who  ufed  to 
read  to  him,  rept-efented  him  as  moft  dehght" 
ing,  after  Homer,  which  he  could  almoft  re^ 
peat,  were  Ovid's  Metamorphofes  and  Euri-^ 
pides.  His  Euripides  is,  by  Mr.  Cradock's 
kindnefs,  now  in  my  hands  ;  the  margin  is 
fometimes  noted  j  but  I  have  found  nothing 
remarkable. 

Of  the  Englifh  poets  he  fet  moft  value 
upon  Spenfer,  Shakfpeare,  and  Cowley, 
Spenfer  was  apparently  his  favourite  ;  Shak* 
fpeare  he  may  eafiiy  be  fuppofed  to  like, 
with  every  other  Ikilful  reader ;  but  I  fhould 
not  have  expected  that  Cowley,  whofe  ideas 
of  excellence  were  different  from  his  own, 
would  have  had  much  of  his  approbation. 
His  character  of  Dryden,  who  fometime§ 
vifited  him,  was,  that  he  wgsa  good  rhymift, 
but  no  poet. 

His  theological  opinions  are  faid  to  hav§ 
teen  firft  Calviniftical ;  and  aftewards,  per^ 
haps  when  he  began  to  hate  the  Preibyte-* 
rians,  to  have  tended  towards  Arminianifm, 
In  the  mi^ed  qyefli^pus  of  theology  and  go^ 
■    .  vernment, 
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vernment,  he  never  thinks  that  he  can  recede 
hr  enough  from  popery,  or  prelacy ;  but 
what  Baudius  fays  of  Erafmus  feems  ap- 
plicable to  him,  magis  hahuit  quod  fugeret, 
quam  quod  fequeretur.  He  had  determined 
rather  what  to  condemn,  than  what  to  ap- 
prove. He  has  not  alTociated  himfelf  with 
any  denomination  of  Protef^ants :  we  know 
rather  what  he  was  not,  than  what  he  was. 
He  was  not  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  he  was 
not  of  the  church  of  England. 

To  be  of  no  church,  is  dangerous.  Reli- 
gion, of  which  the  rewards  are  diftant,  and 
which  is  animated  only  by  Faith  and  Hope, 
will  glide  by  degrees  out  of  the  mind,  unlefs 
it  be  invigorated  and  reimpreffed  by  external 
ordinances,  by  ftated  calls  to  worfhip,  and 
the  falutary  influence  of  example.  Milton, 
who  appears  to  have  had  fuU  convidion  of 
the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  and  to  have  re- 
garded the  Holy  Scriptures  with  the  pro- 
foundeft  veneration,  to  have  been  untainted 
by  an  heretical  peculiarity  of  opinion,  and 
to  have  lived  in  a  confirmed  belief  of  the 
immediate  and  occafional  agency  of  Provi- 
dence, yet  grew  old  without  any  vifible  wor- 

¥oL.  I  P  ihip 
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fhlp.     In  the.diflnbutlon'of.hls  hours,  ^ there 
.was.  no*  hour  of.  prayer,   either  folitary^ Jor 
with  his  houfehoM ;;  omittingpublkbpBayers, 
he  •  omitted  alL  '  a»'  i.uJ~)  h. 

Gf  this  .omiiHon^  the  reafonteha's^ -been 
fought,  upon  a  fuppofition  which  ought  inever 
to  be  made,  that  men  live  with  their  own 
approbation,  and  juftify  their  CQndu6t  td  them- 
felves.  Prayer  certainly  was  snot  thought 
fuperfluous  by  him,  who  reprefents  pux  irfl 
parents  as  praying  acceptably  in-  the  flaM  of 
innocence,  and  efficaciouily.. after,  tbein,'.£ill. 
That  he  lived ,  without.  .prayer.3ESiiih:ardlyIbe 
affirmed  ;  his  ftudies-  and  medit^iious  L^ere 
an  habitual  prayer.  ,  The  hegJe£tjof Jtin 'his 
family  was  probably  a  faultier  ^s/hioklho 
condemned  himfelf,.  and  which  hejjnteijded 
to  correct,  but  th-atideath,':  .as^tPO:^i£©a  ilflp- 
pens,  intercepted  his  reformation. 


His  political  notions  were  thofe  of  '4H"9,tri- 

monious  and  furly  republicai),  for  which  it 

is  not  known  that  he: gave,  any  better  j^eafon 

.ihan.that  a .-popuiarr government  was-  the.mojl 

frugal:',  JpVrth:e\imppings  of  a  monarchy  would 

felup  m  ordinmy^  commonw,^'aU;h%\. .  Jtjs  furely 

\  very 
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Very  fliallow  poiliGyj  that  fuppoles  money  to 
be  the  chief  good  ;  and  even  this,  without 
coiifidering  that  the  fupport  and  expence  of 
a  Court  iSj  for  the  mofl  part,  only  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  traffick,  by  which  money  is 
circulated,  without  any  national  impoverifh- 
rnent* 

Milton's,  rdpublicanlfnl  was,  I  aiii  afrclid, 
founded  in  ail  envious  hatred  of  grcatnefs, 
and  a  fullen  defire  of  independence  ;  in  petu- 
lance impatient  of  controul,  and  pride  dif- 
dainful  of  fuperiority*  He  hated  moUarchs 
in  the  flate,  and  prelates  in  the  church  ;  for 
he  hated  all  whom  he  was  required  to  obey. 
It  is  to  be  fufpe£led,  that  his  predominant  de- 
fire  was  to  deftiroy  father  than  eftablifh,  and 
that  he  felt  not  fo  much  the  love  of  liberty 
fas  repugnance  to  authority. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  they  who  mofl 
loudly  clamour  for  liberty  do  not  mofl;  libe- 
rally grant  it.  What  we  knov/  of  Milton's 
chara6ter,  in  domeftiek  relations,  is,  that  he 
was  feyere  and  arbitrary.  His  family  con- 
fined of  women ;  and  there  appears  in  his 
boaks  fomething  like  a  Turkifh  contempt  of 
...  V  z  females, 
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females,  as  fubordiaate  and  mferior  beings. 
That  his  own  daughters  might  not  bf eak  the 
ranks,  he  fuffered  them  to  be  depreffed  by  a 
mean  and  penurious  education.  H^  thought 
woman  made  only  for  obedience,  aud  man 
only  for  rebellion^' ^ '!^^  v^odL-^/  M^du-^i-j 

Of  his  family  fome  account  rnay  be  ex- 
pected. His  fifler,  firft  married  to  Mr.  Phi- 
lips, afterwards  married  Mr.  Agar,  a  friend 
of  her  firft  hu(band,  who  fucceeded  him -in 
the  Crown-office.  She  had  by  her  firfl:  huf- 
band  Edward  and  John,  the  two  nephews 
-whom  Milton  educated-;  aijd  by  her  feeond, 
two  daughters.  '  ""^  ~  .   '-?  -i'-  bn*n"  c;-- 

His  brother.    Sir   Chriftopher,    had  two 
daughters,  Mary  and  Catherine^   and -a  Ion 
Thomas,  who  fucceeded  Agar  in  the  Grown-^ 
office,  and  left  a  daughter  living  in  1 749  in 
Grofvenor-ftreet. 

Milton  had  children-  only  by  his  firfl  v^^fe  ;- 
Anne,  Mary,  and  Deborah.  Anne,  though 
deformed,  married  a  mailer- builder,  and  died 
of  her  firft  child.  Mary  died  iingle.  Deborah 
married  Abraham  Clark,  a  weaver  in  Spital^ 

fields^ 
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fields,  and  lived  feven ty-iix  years,  to  Auguft 
1727.  This  is  the  davighter  of  whom  pub- 
lick  mention  has  'been  made.  She  could 
repeat  the  iirfi:  Unes  of  Homer,  the  Meta- 
morphpfes,  andfomepf  Euripides^  by  having 
pjften.  read  them.  Ye,t|  her^  increduHty  is 
read^  to;  niake  a  ftand. :  Many  repetition s  arje 
neqeffary  to  fix  iiii  fib?  ,  ipemory  lines  not  un- 
4e^|^op^>,j  and  vyhy  fhould  Milton  wifh  or 
"vyant^  tq  hear  them  fo.. often  I  Thefe  lines 
^f jia^at . fbe,  beginning  of  the  poems.  Of  a 
book  yvjittQii  in  a  language  not  underftood, 
th^jbgginning  raifes  no  more  attention  than 
thf,;€nd^;  and  as  thofe  that  underhand  it 
know  commonly  the  beginning  beft,  its  re- 
hearfal  will  feldom  be'  necellary.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Milton  required  any  paflage  to  be 
{o  much  repeated  as  that  his  daughter  could 
4e^i;n,it;  nor  likely  that  he  defned  the  initial 
lines  to  be  read  at  all  :  nor  that  the  daughter, 
weary  of  ^  the  drudgery  of  pronouncing  un- 
ideal  founds,  would  voluntarily  commit  them 
to  memory. 

,  To. this  gentlewoman  Addifon  made  a  pre- 
fe;|tj;,apd  promifed  fome  eftablifliment ;  but 
dledr  foon   after.     Queen    Caroline  fent  her 

P  3  fifty 
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fifty  guineas.     She  Kad  feven  fons  and  tViree 
daughters ;  but  none  of  them  had  any  chil- 
dren, except  her  fon  Caleb  and  her  daughter 
Elizabeth.     Caleb  went  to  Fort  St.  George 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,    and   had  two  fons,  of 
whom  nothing  is  now  known,  ■'  Elizabeth 
married  Thomas  Fofter,  a  weavef -jh  SpitaU 
fields,  and  had  feven  children,  WRo' ill  died, 
She  kept  a  petty  grocer*!  or  chandler's  IKop', 
firft  at  Hollaway,  and  -afterwards  in  Ccrck-!- 
lane  near  Shoreditch  Church.  She  knew  Httle 
of  her  grandfather,  and  that  little wa    snot 
good.  She  told  of  his  harflinefs  to  his  daugh-;- 
ters,  and  his  refufal  to  have  them  taught  to 
write  ;  and,  in  oppolitiori  to  other  accounts, 
reprefented  him  as  delicate,  though  tempe* 
rate,  in  his  diet^ 

In  1750,  April  5,  Comus  was  played  for 
her  benefit.  She  had  fo  little  acquaintance 
with  diverfion  or  gaiety,  that  ihe  did  not 
know  what  was  intended  when  a  benefit  was 
offered  her.  Th^  profits  of  the  night  were 
only  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  though 
Dr.  Newton  brought  a  large  contribution  ; 
and  tw^enty  pounds  were  given  by  Tonfon,  a 
man  vylio  is  to  be  praifed  as  often  as  he  is- 

named, 
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named.-    0£rfiis  ,futn.  x^ae  hundred  pounds 
was-placed  in.  tbejiloeks,  rafter  fome.  debate, 
bjc|:wee;i  iier  ^nd  hejr  hu{band  in  whofe  narne, 
it;,j(hQ«l<l  ^be  watered  ;  and  the  reft  augniented': 
riiXirJitjle- ;^9ck,  with. which  they,  removed 
tQ.Jilipgton.  ,  This  was.  the  greateft  benA- 
fa^lio^  that  Fgradife  Lojl  ever  proeured  tbp.: 
author's  defcendeAts  ;.  and  ta  this  he  who  has, 
npw-  ajitejtnpted    to  relate  his  Life,   had  ths; 
hf^Qi^iir  -gf  (^oiitfibuting  ,a  Prologue. 
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I  N  the  examination  of  Milton's  poetical 
works,  I  {hall  pay  fo  much  regard  to  time  as 
to  begin  with  his  juvenile  produdions.  For 
his  early  pieces  hefeems  to  have  had  a  degree 
of  fondnefs  not  very  laudable :  what  he  has 
once  written  he  refolves  to  preferve,  and 
gives  to  the  publick  an  unfinifhed  poem, 
which  he  broke  off  becaufe  he  was  no- 
thing fatisfied  ijdlth  what  he  had  done,  fuppo- 
fing  his  readers  lefs  nice  than  himfelf.  Thelc 
preludes  to  his  future  labours  are  in  Italian, 
Latin,  and  Englilh.  Of  the  Italian  I  cannot 
pretend  to  fpeak  as  a  critick  ;  but  I  liave  heard 
them  commended  by  a  man  well  qualified 
to  decide  their  merit.  The  Latin  pieces  are 
lufcioufly  elegant ;  but  the  delight  which 
they  afford  is  rather  by  the  exquifite  imitation 
of  the  ancient  writers,  by  the  purity  of  the 
diction,  and  the  harmony  of  the  numbers^ 
than  by  any  power  of  invention,  or  vigour  of 
fentiment.  They  are  not  all  of  equal  value  ; 
the  elegies  excell  the  odes ;  and  fome  of  the 
exercifes  on  Gunpowder  Treafon  might  have 
been  fpared. 

The 
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"The  Englifli  poeais,  though  they  make  no 
promifes  oi  Paradjfi  Loji;^,  have  this  evidence 
of  genius,  that  they  have  a  caft  original  and 
unborrowed.  But  their  peculiarity  is  not 
excellence.;:  if  they,  differ  from  verfes  of 
others,  they  differ  for  the  worfe ;.  for  they 
are  too  often  diflinguifiied  by  repullive  harfh- 
nefs  ;  the.  combinations  of  words  are  new, 
but  they  are  not  pleafing ;  the  rhymes  and 
epithets  sfeem  to  be  laborioully  fought,  and 
violently  applied. 

That  in  the  early  ^arts  of  his  life  liQ-wrote 
with  much  care  appears  from  his  manufcripts, 
happily  preferved  at .  Cambridge,  in  which 
many  of  his  fmaller  works  are  found  as  they 
were  firfl:  written,  with  the  fubfequent  cor- 
xeftions.  Such  reliques  fhew  how  excellence 
is  required ;  what  we  hope  ever  to  do  with 
eafe,  we  may  learn  £rit  to  do  with  dili- 
gence. 

Thofe  who  admire    the  beauties   of  this 
great  poet,  fometimes  force  their  own  judge- 
ment   into   falfe   approbation    of    his    little 
pieces,  and  prevail  upon  themfelves  to  think 
S  that 
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that  admirable  which  is  only  fingular.  .  All 
that  fhort  compofitions  can  commonly  attain 
is  neatnefs  and  elegance,  Milton  never  learned 
the  art  of  doing  little  things  with  grace  ;  hev 
overlooked  the  milder  excellence  of  fuavity 
and  foftnefs;  he  was  a  L/o«  that  had  no  Ikill 
in  dandling  the  Kid, 

One  of  the  p^ems  on  which  much  praifc 
has  been  beftowed  is  Lycidas ;  of  which  the 
didlion  is  harfh,  the  rhymes  uncertain,  and 
the  numbers  unpleafmg.  What  beauty  there 
is,  we  mufl  therefore  feek  in-  the  fontimen ts 
and  images.  It  is  not  to  be  confider-ed  as  thd 
efilifion  of  real  paffion;  for  paflion  run§,not 
after  remote  allufions  and .  obfc\ireropi.niop,s» 
Paffion  plucks  no  berries  from -the  myrt'Je>aiid 
ivy,  nor  calls  upon  Arethufe  and  fMineJ^^ 
nor  tells  of  rough  y^/jyrj  zn^  fauns  with  cloven 
heel.  Where  there  is  leifure  for  fi<3iqiij  there 
is  little  grief  ;      :iuij;:i;^ :  iIj  uiv  ^2 

In  this  poem  there  is  no  natUire,.,/p,r;tiaefp 
is  no  truth  ;  there  is  no  artj)?/for  .^h^y^i.is 
nothing  new.  Its  form  is  that-,  of  a  pa%ra^, 
eafy,  vulgar,  and  therefore  difgufting  ti  \v^%' 
ever  images  it  can  fupply,  are  long.  ag0f,e^^- 

haufled  ; 
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liaufted ;  and  its  Inherent  improbability  s.U 
ways  forces  'dlffatisfadion  on  the  mind* 
When  Cowley  tells  of  Hervey  that'  they 
iliidied  together,  it  is  eafy  to  fuppofe  how 
much  he  mufi:  mifs  the  companion  of  his 
labours,  and  the  partner  of  his  difcoveries'; 
but  what  image  of  tendernefs  can  be  excited 
by  thefe  lines  I  ' 

We  drove  a  field,  and  botli  toj^etljer.  heard 
What  time  the  grey  liy  winds  her  fultry  hori:,  , 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  frefh  dews  of  night. 

We  know  that  they  never  drove  a  field,  an# 
that  they  had'  no  flocks  to  batten;  an4 
though  it  be  allowed  that  the  reprefentatlljft 
pi  ay  be  allegorical,  the  true  meaning'  is- 'lib 
uncertain  and  remote,  that  it  is  never  fought 
bccaufe  it  cannot  be  known  when  it  h  found. 


"  'Among  the  flocks,  and  copfes,  and  fiowei^^, 
appear  the  heathen  deitie*  ;  Jove  and  Ph<:)Sb:usi, 
Neptune  and  ^olus,  with  a  long  train  of 
tiiythplogical  imagery,  fueh  as  a  College  eafily 
fupplies.  Nothing  can  lefs  difplay  know- 
ledge/or  lefs  €^^€r^ifc  invention,  thantoteil 
how  a  (hep herd  has  lofl  his  companion,'  anti 
niLifl  now  feed  his  flocks  alone,  without  aixy 

7  J^'^S^ 
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judge  of  his  fkill  in  piping  ;  and  how  one 
god  a(ks  another  god  what  is  become  of  Lj- 
-cidas,  and  how  neither  god  can  tell.  He 
wjiD  thus  grieves  will  excite  no  fympathy  j 
be  who  thus  praifes  will  confer  no  honour* 

■This  poem  has  yet  a  groiler  fault.  With 
thefe  trifling  fifVions  are  mingled  the  moft 
awful  and  faered  truths,  fuch  as  ought  neveJ' 
to  be  polluted  with  fuch  irreverend  combina- 
tions. The  fhepherd  like  wife  is  now  a  feeder 
of  flieep,  and  afterwards  an  ecclefiaflicai  paf- 
toTy  a  fuperintendent  of  a-  Chriftian  Hock^. 
Such  equivocations  are  always  unikilful;  but 
here  they  are  indecent,  and  at  leaft  apprc^eh 
to  impiety,  of  which,  however,  I  believe  the 
writer  not  to  have  been  confcious. 

Such  is  the  power  of  reputation  juftly  ac- 
quired, that  it*s  blaze  drives  away  the  eye 
from  nice  examination.  Surely  no  man  could 
have  fancied  that  he  read  Lycidas  with  pka- 
fure,  had  he  not  known  its  author. 

Of  the  two  pieces,  U Allegro  and  //  Pefife^ 
t&Jq^  I  believe  opinion  is  uniform  ;  every  man 
that  reads  them.3  reads  them  with  pleafure. 

The 
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The  author's  defign  is  not,  what  Theobald 
iaas  remarked,  merely  to  fhew  how  obje6ls 
derive  their  colours  from  the  mind^  by  re^ 
prefenting  the  operation  of  the  fame  things 
upon  the  gay  and  the  melancholy  temper,  or 
upon  the  fame  man  as  he  is  differently  dii^ 
pofed  ;  but  rather  how,  among  the  fucceffive 
variety  of  appearances,  every  difpofition  of 
mind  rakes  lidld  on  thofe  by  which  it  may  be 
gratified. 

Thfe  chearful  man  hears  the  lark  in  the 
mornings  the  ^^«/i'U^  man  hears  the  nightin- 
gale in  the  evening.  The  chearful  man  fees 
the  cock  flrut,  and  hears  the  horn  and  hounds 
echo  in  the  wood  ;  then  walks  not  unfeen  to 
obferve  the  glory  of  the  riling  fun,  or  liileii 
to  the  linging  milk-maid,  and  view  the  la-^ 
hours  of  the  plowman  and  the  mower  ;  then 
cafts  his  eyes  about  him  over  fcenes  of 
fmiling  plenty,  and  looks  up  to  the  diftant 
tower,  the  reiidence  of  fome  fair  inhabitant ; 
thus  he  purfues  rural  gaiety  through  a  day  of 
labour  or  of  play,  and  delights  himfelf  at 
night  with  the  fanciful  narratives  of  fuper- 
^itious  ignorance. 

The 
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/  'Xht  penjtve  man,  atone  timej  walks  unfceH 
to  mufe  at  midnight ;  and  at  another  hears 
the  fuilen  curfew.  If  the  weather  drives  hi<n 
homCj  he  iits  in  a  room  lighted  only  hy  glow-^ 
ing  ernbers  ;  or  by  a  lonely  lamp  Oiitwatches 
the  North  Star,  to  difcover  the  habitation  of 
feparate  fouls,  and  varies  the  fhades  of  me- 
ditation, by  contemplating  the  tnagnifleent 
or  pathetick  fcenes  of  tragick  and  epic  poetry* 
When  the  morning  comes,  a  morning  gloomy 
with  rain  and  wind,  he  walks  into  the  dark 
tracklefs  woods,  falls  afleep  by  fome  mur- 
muring water,  and  with  rrielanchoiy  enthu-^ 
iiafm  expecis  fome  dream  of  prognoftication, 
or  feme  mufick  played  by  aerial  performers6 

Both  Mirth  and  Melancholy  are  folitary* 
filcnt  inhabitants  of  the  breaft  that  neither 
receive  nor  tranfmit  communication  ;  no  men- 
tion is  therefore  made  of  a  philofophical  friend, 
or  a  pleafant  companion.  The  ferioufnefs  does 
not  ajife  from  any  participation  of  calamity, 
nor  the  gaiety  from  the  pleafures  of  the  bottle* 

The  man  of  c/^f^r/^/'/^,  having  exhaufl[:ed 
"the  country,   tries  what  towered  diies'  will 

afford  J 
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afifbrd,  and  mingles  with  fcenes  of  fplendor, 
i'^T  affefliblies^  and  nuptial  feftivities ;  but 
"hb^mihgles  a  mere-  fpedlator^  as,  when  the 
learned  comedies  of  Jonfon,  or  the  wild  dra- 
mas of  Shakfpeare,  are  exhibited,  he  attends 
the  theatre. 

:  ■  /Th^.  penjive  man  never-  lofes-  himfelf  in 
crdwdp,  but  walks  the  cloifter,  or  frequents 
thexathedral.  Milton,  probably  had  not  yet 
ibcfaken  the  Church;. 

Both  his  ehara£lers  delight  in  mufick ;  but 
tie  feems  to  think  that  chearful  notes  would 
have  obtained  from  Pluto  a  compleat  difmif- 
iion  of- Eurydice, ,  of  whom  Iblemn  founds 
only  procured  a  conditional  releafe. 

For  the  old  age  of  Chearfulnefs  he  makes 
no  proviiion  ;  but  Melancholy  he  condu6i:s 
with  great  dignity  to  the  clofe  of  life.  His 
Chearfulnefs  is  without  levity,  and  his  Pen- 
(ivenefs  without  afperity. 

Through  thefe  two  poems  the  images  are 
properly  fele6ted,  and  nicely  diftinguiflied  ; 
but  the  colours  of  the  didion  feem  not  fuffi- 

cientiy 
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ciently  difcriminated.     I  know  not  whether 
the  charaders  are  kept  fufficiently  apart.     No 
mirth  can,  indeed,  be  found  in  his  melan«— 
choly  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  always  meet- 
fome  melancholy  in  his  mirth.     They  are 
two  noble  efforts  of  imagination. 

The  greateft  of  his  juvenile  performances 
IS  the  Majk  of  Comus  ;  in  which  may  very 
plainly  be  difcovered  the  dawn  or  twilight  of 
Paradife  Loji,  Milton  appears  to  have  formed 
very  early  that  fyflem  of  di<5lion,  and  mode  - 
of  verfe,  which  his  maturer  judgement  ap-  ^ 
proved,  and  from  which  he  never  endea* 
voured  nor  delircd  to  deviate.  ; 

Nor  does  Comus  afford  only  a  fpecimen  of* 
his  language  ;  it  exhibits  likewife  his  power     - 
of  defcription  and  his  vigour  of  fentimentj 
employed  in  the  praife  and  defence  of  virtue. 
A  work  more  truly  poetical  is  rarely  found  ;      ^ 
allufions,    images,    and  defcriptive  epithets, 
embellilh  almofh  every  period  with  lavifh  de- 
coration.    As  a  feries  of  lines,  therefore,  it 
may  be  confidered  as  worthy  of  all  the  ad- 
miration with  which  the.  votaries  have  re-    .  - 
ceived  it.  ^  ii  iirji^— 

1 4§v 
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As  a  drama  it  is  deficient.  The  adioii  is 
t?.ot  probable;  A  Malque,  in  thofe  parts 
where  fupernattiral  intervention  is  admitted^ 
muft  indeed  be  given  np  to  all  the  freaks  of 
imagination  ;  but,  fo  far  as  the  a6lion  is 
merely  human,  it  ought  to  be  reafonable, 
which  cdn  hardly  be  faid  of  the  conduct  of 
the  twd  brothers  j  who;  when  their  fifter 
fuiks  with  fatigue  in  a  pathiefs  wiklernefs, 
\^auder  both  away  together  in  fearch  of  ber- 
ries too  far  to  find  their  way  back,  and  leave 
a  helplefs  Lady  to  all  the  fadnefs  and  danger 
of  folitude.  This  however  is  a  defed  over- 
balanced by  its  convenience. 

What  deferves  more  reprehenfion  is^  that 
the  prologue  fpoken  in  the  wild  wood  by  the 
attendant  Spirit  is  addreffed  to  the  audience  ; 
a  mode  of  communication  lb  contrary  to  th^ 
nature  of  dramatick  reprefentation,  that  no 
precedent!  can  fupport  it. 

The  difcourfe  of  the  Spirit  is  too  long ;  an 
obje<ftion  that  may  be  made  to  almoil  all  the 
following  fpeeches  :  they  have  not  the  fprit^e- 
linefs  of  a   dialogue  animated  by  reciprocal 

Vol.  L  Q^  con- 
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contention,  but  feeni  rather  declamations  dc" 
liherately  compofed,  and  formally  repeated, 
bii  a  moral  qneftlon.  The  auditor  therefore 
Hftens  as  to  a  ledure,  without  paffion,  with- 
out anxiety.        ^    :'t  ;«  -^^ 


U/n.!''* 


■f    -it 


The  fong  of  Comus  has  airinefs  and  jol- 
lity ;  but,  what  may  recommend  Milton's 
morals  as  well  as  his  poetry,  the  invitations 
to  pleafure  are  fo  general,  that  they  excite  no 
diilin6l  images  of  corrupt  enjoyment,  and 
take  no  dangerous  hold  on  the  fancy. 

The  following  foHIoquies  of  Comus  and 
the  Lady  are  elegant,  but  tedious.  The  foilg 
muft  owe  much  to  the  voice,  if  it  ever  can 
delight.  At  lafl:  the  Brothers  enter,  with  too 
much  tranquillity;  and  when  they  have 
feared  left  their  fifter  fhould  be  in  danger, 
and  hoped  that  ihe  is  not  in  danger,  the 
Elder  makes  a  fpeech  in  praife  of  chaftity, 
and  the  Younger  finds  how  fine  it  is  to  be  a 
philofopher. 

^  Then-"  "defcend's   the  Spirit  in  form^oi^  a 

^iBepherd  ;  and  the  Brother,  inflead  of 'being 

in  llafte  to  ^afk  his  help,  praifes^  his  linging, 

■  •      .  .>  and 
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and  enquires  his  bulinpfs  in  that  place.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  at  this  interview  the  Bro- 
ther is  taken  with  a  fhort  fit  of  rhyming. 
The  Spirit  relates  that  the  Lady  is  in  the 
power  of  Comus ;  the  Brother  moralifes  again ;, 
and  the  Spu'lt  makes  a  long  narration,  of  no 
life  becaufe  it  is  falfe,  and  therefore  unfuitable 
to  a  good  Being. 

In  all  thefe  parts  the  language  is  poetical, 
and  the  fentiments  are  generous ;  but  there  is 
fomething  wanting  to  allure  attention. 

The  difpute  between  the  Lady  and  Comus 
is  the  mofl  animated  and  afFeifling  fccne  of 
the  4rama,  and  wants  nothing  but  a  brilker 
reciprocation  of  objedlions  and  replies,  to  in- 
vite attention,  and  detain  it. 

The  fongs  are  vigorous,  and  full  of  image- 
ry ;  but  they  are  harfti  in  their  didion,  and 
not  very  mufical  in  their  numbers. 

Throughout  the  whole,  the  figures  are  too 
bold,  and  the  language  too  luxuriant  for  dia- 
logue. It  is  a  drama  in  the  epic  ftyle,  inele- 
gantly fplendid,  and  tec^ioufly  inftrudtive. 

0^2  The 
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The  Sonnets  were  wiltteii  in  different  parts 
of  IVIilton*s  life,  upon  different  occafions. 
They  deferve  not  any  particular  criticifrn  ; 
for  of  the  beft  it  can  only  be  faid,  that  they 
are  not  bad  ;  and  perhaps  only  the  eighth  and 
the  twenty- fir  ft  are  truly  entitled  to  this  {len- 
der commendation.  The  fab  rick  of  a  fon- 
net,  however  adapted  to  the  Italian  language, 
has  ever  fucceeded  in  ours,  which,  having 
greater^  <^ariety  of  termination,  requires  the. 
rhymes  to  be  often  changed. 

Thofe  little  pieces  may  be  difpatched  with- 
out much  anxiety;  a  greater  work  calls  for 
greater  care.  I  am  now  to  examine  Paradife 
Ijojt'i-^  poem,  which,  confidered  with  refped 
t6»defign,  may  claim  the  firfl  place,  and  with 
refped  to  performance  the  fecond,  among  the 
produdions  of  the  human  miad. 

■.  By  the  general  confent  of  criticks,  the  firfl 
praife  of  genius  is  due  to  the  writer  of  an. 
epick  poem,  as  it  requires  an  afl'emblage  of 
ajl  the  powers  which  are  fingly  fuflicient  for 
oxher  qompofitions.  ,  Poetry  is  the  art  jof 
uniting  pleafure  with  truth,  by  calling  ima- 
gination tQ,  the  ,Jielp  of  reafoii.  J  Epick  poetry 

« .    *  .     »  undertakes 
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undertakes  to  teach  the  moft  important  truths. 
by  the  mofl  pleafing  precepts,  and  therefore 
relates  fome  great  event  in  the  moft  afFeding 
manner.      Hiftory   mufi:    fupply    the  writer 
with  the  .  rudiments  of  narration,  which   he 
murt  improve  and  exalt  by  a  nobler  art,  muH 
triiimate  by  dramatick  energy,  and  diverlify  by 
retrofpecSiion  and  anticipation. ;  morality  mnft 
teach  him  the  exa6t   bounds,    and  different. 
Itiades,  of  vice  and  virtue ;  from  policy,  and 
the  pra^lice  of  life,  he  has  to  learn  the  dif- " 
criminations  of  chara6ter,  and  the  tendency 
of  the  paffions,    either  fingle  or  combined  ; 
and  phyiiology  muft  fupply  him  with  illuf-  - 
tfations  and  images.     To  put  thefe  materials 
to   poetical  ufe,  is  required   an   imaginations- 
capable  of  painting  nature,  and  realizing  fe-- 
ttom     Nor  is  he  yetapoet  till  he  has  attained 
the  whole  exteniiqn  of  his  language,  diftin- 
g-uiflied  all  the  delicacies  of  phrafe,  and  all 
the  colours  of  wor45,  and  learned  to  adjuft- 
their  different  founds  to  all  the  varieties  of- 
metrical  moderation. 

•  Boflii  is  of  opinion  that   the  poet*s  iirft' 
wdtk  i^  to^'ffnd  a  ?72or^/,  VvHicH  his^fable  is 
aft"erWar<!"s  W  illuflrate  and  -eftabliih.    'This 

^^  Q  3  feems 
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feems  to  have  been  the  procefs  only  of  Mil- 
ton ;  the  moral  of  other  poems  is  hicldental 
and  confequent ;  in  Milton's  only  it  is  effen* 
tial  and  intrinfick.  His  purpofe  was  the  mofl 
ufeful  and  the  moft  arduous  ;  to  vindicate  the 
iV^ys  of  God  to  man  ;  to  ihew  the  reafonable- 
nefs  of  religion,  and  the  neceffity  of  obe- 
dience to  the  Divine  Law. 

To  convey  this  moral,  there  mnft  be  a  fable^ 
a  narration  artfully  conftru6ted,  fo  as  to  ex- 
cite curiofity,  and  furp rife  expectation.  In 
this  part  of  his  work,  Milton  muft  be  con- 
fefled  to  have  equalled  every  other  poet.  He 
has  involved  in  his  account  of  the  Fall  of 
Man  the  events  which  preceded,  and  thofe 
that  were  to  follow  it :  he  has  interwoven 
the  whole  fyftem  of  theology  with  fuch  pro- 
priety, that  every  part  appears  to  be  necef- 
fary  ;  and  fcarcely  any  recital  is  wilhed  ihorter 
for  the  fake  of  quickening  the  progrefs  of  the 

-B^aili  adion. 

■  ■  '?* 

'  Thefubjecfl  of  an  epic  poem  is  naturally 
an  event  of  great  importance.  That  of  Mil- 
ton is  not  the  deflrudlion  of  a  city,  the  con- 
duvi  of  a  colony,  or  the   foundation  of  an 

empire. 
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empire.  His  fubje^V  is  the  fate  of  worlds^ 
the  revolutions  of  heaven  and  of  earth ;  re-; 
bellioQ  againft  the  Supreme  King,  ralfed  by 
the  higheft  order  of  created  beings  ;  the  over- 
throw of  their  hoft,  and  the  punilhment  of 
their  crime ;  the  creation  of  a  new  race  of 
reafonable  creatures  ;  their  original  happinefs 
and  innocence,  their  forfeiture  of  immortality, 
and  their  reftoration  to  hope  and  peace. 

Great  events  can  be  haftened  or  retarded 
only  by  perfons  of  elevated  dignity.  Before 
the  greatnefs  difplayed  in  Milton's  poem,  all 
other  greatnefs  (hfinks  away.  The  weakeft 
of  his  agents  are  the  higheft  and  nobleft  of 
human  beings,  the  original  parents  of  man- 
kind ;  with  whofe  adlions  the  elements  con- 
fentcd;  on  whofe  reditude,  or  deviation  of 
will,  depended  the  ftate  of  terreftrial  nature, 
and  the  condition  of  all  the  future  inhabitants 
of  the  globe. 

Of  the  other  agents  in  the  poem,  the  chief 
^re  fuch  as  it  is  irreverence  to  name  on  flight 
occafions.    The  refl:  were  lower  powers ; 

Qa  «— or 
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—of  which  the  leaft  could  w^ejd  ..-        f^j;; 
■  Thofe  elements,  and  arm  him  with;  thfe'/orf^'^j 
Of  all  their  regions ;  .  ' 

powers,  which  only  the  cpntroul  .gf^Omnir 
potence  retrains  f^rom  laying  creation  wafe^ 
and  filling  the  vafl  expanfe  of  fpace  \yitji  ruin, 
and  confufion.  To  difpiay  the  motives  and 
actions  of  beings  thus  fuperiour,  fo  far  a$ 
human  reafbn  can  examine  them,  or  humaa 
imagination  reprefent  them,  is  the  talk  which 
this  mighty  poet  has  undertaken  and  per- 
formed. . 

"In  the  examination  of  eplck  poems  much 
fpecula^io'ii  is  commonly  employed  upon  the 
chara^ers.     The  characters  in  th^  Paradife 
Loft^  which  admit  of  examination,  are  thofe  ^ 
of  angels  and  of  man;  of  angels  good  an4  , 
evil;  of  rnan  in  his  innocent  and  finful flate. 

Among  the  angels,  the  virtue  of  Raphael 
is  mild  and  placid,  of  eafy  condefcenfion  and 
free  communication  ;  that  of  Michael  is  re«;al ' 
and  lofty,  and,  as  may  fee.m,  attentive  to  th^^j. 
dignity  of  his  own  nature.     Abdiel^  and  Ga-?  - 
briel  appear*  occafionally,  and  a£t  as  every  in -^ 
7  ,    -•  cident 
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(cldent  requires ;  the  fdlitary  fidelity  of  Ab4iei 
is  v^ery-anifably  painted.  ^■•■•--n 

./.'Of  the  evil  angels  the  chara£^ers  are  more, 
di^^erfifidd.  -To  Satanj  as  Addlfon  obfervesil 
fuch  feritiments  are  given  as  fuit  t&e  mofi, 
exalted  and  moji  depraved  being.  Milton  has 
be«n  cenfured,  by  Clarke  *,  for  the  impiety 
Khich  fometimes  breaks 'from  Satan's  mouth. 
For  there  are  thoughts,  as  he  juftly  remarks, 
which  no  obfervation  of  character  can  iuflifv, 
becaufe  no  good  man  would  willingly  per- 
mit them  to  pafs,  however  tranfiently,  throup-ii 
his  own  mind.  To  make  Satan  Ipeak  as  a 
r^fel,  without  any  fuch  expreffions  as  might 
taint  the  reader's  imagination,  was  indeed  ouie 
of  the  great  difficulties  in  Milton's  undertak- 
ing^ and  1  cannot  but  think  that  he  h^s  extri- 
cated himfelf  with  great  happinefs.  There 
is  in  Satan's  fpeeches  little  that  can  give  paiu 
to>a  pious  ear.  The  language  of  rebellion 
^aniiot  be  the  fame  with  that  of  obedience. 
*rhe  malignity  of  Satan  foams  in  haughtinefs 
arid  obftlnacy  ;  but  his  expreffions  are  com- 
monly general,  and  no  otherwife  oflenfive 
than  as  they  are  wicked. 

'        ■ '  *  Ellay  on  Study, 

The 
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The  other  chiefs  of  the  celeftial  rcbeiUoa 
are  very  judicioufly  difcriminated  in  the 
firfl  and  fecond  books;  and , the  ferocious 
chara£ler  of  Moioch  appears,  both  m  the 
battle  and  the  council,  with  exa6t  con?: 
iiiiency. 

To  Adam  and  to  Eve  are  given,  during 
their  innocence,  fuch  fentiments  as  innot 
ccnce  can  generate  and  utter.  Their  love  is 
pure  benevolence  and  mutual  veneration ; 
their  repafls  are  without  luxuiy,  and  their 
diligence  without  toil.  Their  addreffes  td 
their  Maker  have  little  more  than  the  voice 
of  admiration  and '  gratitude.  Fruition  left 
them  nothing  to  alk,  and  Innocence  left  thera 
nothing  to  fear. 

But  with  guilt  enter  diftruft  and  difcord, 
mutual  accufation,  and  flubborn  felf-defence ; 
they  regard  each  other  with  alieuatecl  minds^ 
and  dread  their  Creator  as  the  avenger  of 
their  tranfgreffion.  At  laft  they  feek  fhelte| 
in  his  mercy,  foften  to  repentance,  and  mel|: 
in  luppl.ication.  Both  before  and  .after  the 
I     Fall;, 
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Fall,  the  fu^eriorlty  of  Adam  is  dillgentl/ 
fuftai/ieH.    '  ' ' 

'  Of  the  pnbahle  and  the  marvellous^  two 
jiairts  of  a  vulgar  epic  poem,  which  im- 
merge  the  critick  in  deep  confideration,  th« 
Faradife  Loft  requires  little  to  be  faid.  It 
contains  the  hiftory  of  a  miracle,  of  Creation 
and  Redemption ;  it  difplays  the  power  and 
the  mercy  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  the  pro- 
bable ther^ore  is  marvellous,  .and  the  marvel- 
lous is  probable.  The  fubftance  of  the  narra- 
tive b  truth  ;  and  as  truth  allows  no  choice, 
it  is,  like  neceffity,  fuperior  to  rule.  To  the 
accidental  or  adventitious  parts,  a$  to  every 
thing  human,  fome  flight  exceptions  m^y  be 
made.  But  the  mahi  fabrick  is  immovably 
fupported.  .  - 

It  is  juftly  remarked  by  Addifon,  that  this 
poem  has^  by  the  nature  of  its  fubjedt,  the 
advantage  above  all  others,  that  it  is  ttniver* 
fally  and  perpetually  interefting.  All  man* 
kind  will,  through  all  ages,  bear  the  fame 
relation  to  Adam  and  to  Eve,  and  muft  par- 
take of  that  good  and  evil  which  extend  to 
themfelves. 

Of 


,  r  Oi  the  machinery  I'  fty  e^IeS'  frori^-fes^g  ^rt^' 
fttixavyig,  by  which  is  meant  the  occafional 
mterpofition  of  fiipernatnrai  powerj  anbther 
fertile  tcjpic  of  crif:ical  remarks,  here"' is  li'd" 
room  to  fpeak,  becaufe  every  thing  is  done 
lender  the  immediate  and  vifible  dire6lion'  iof ' 
Heaven  ;  but  the  rule  is  fo  far  obferved,  th£(f 
no  part  of  the  a6lion  could  have  been  accon;-" 
pliflied  by  a|iy  other  itiearisr^- 
.■-,:":■   ./:'VD.-.  v;E:ni'   _ 

Oi  epifodes,  I  think  there  are   only  two, 
contained  in  Raphael's  relation  of  the  war  in 
heaven,  and  Michaers  prophetick  account  oF' 
the  changes  to  happen  in  this  world.     Both^ 
are  elofely  connected  with  the  great  a£lion  j  ' 
one  was  neceffary  to  Adtim  as  a  warning,  the^^- 
other  as  a  confolation.  • ,  'l^'^ ' 

„_     ,    .^        V.  -     ..    bf^h/3 

' '  ^d ;  '"fll^^  compleatn efs  or  integrity  '  ot  vSe ' " ' 
dei^gK  nothing  can  be  objected;  it  has""" 
diftin^lyand  clearly  wh-at  Ariftotle  requires,^' 
a  begiaining,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  There"  ' 
is  .perhaps  no  poem,  of  the  fame  lengthy '" 
from  which  fo  little  can  be  taken  withou^^-^^" 
apparent  maitilationv  '  Here  are  no  funeraP"^ 
games^  nor  is  there  any  long  defcriptio^  ofa^*' 

;  .vhx^.  b  fhield. 


fhield.  The  fhort  digreffions  at  the  begin*' 
ning  of  the.  thirds  feventh,  and  ninth  books^ 
might  doubtlefs  be  fpared ;  but  fuperfluities 
fo  beautiful,  who  would  take  away  ?  or  who 
does  not  wifh  that  the  author  of  the  Iliad  had 
gratified  fucceeding  ages  with  a  little  know^^ 
ledge  of  himfelf  ?  Perhaps"  no  pafla^s  arc 
more  fre<]uently  or  more  attentively  read  thaa 
thofe  extrinfick  paragraphs ;  and,  lince  the 
end  of  poetry  is  pleafure,  that  cannot  be  ua* 
poetical  with  which  all  are  pleafed. 

The  queiiions,  whether  the  a(3:Ioii  of  the. 
poem  be  flridly  one^  whether  the  poem  caa  " 
be  properly  termed  heroick^  ^nd  who  is  the 
herOj  are  raifed  by  fuch  readers  as  draw  theifv : 
principles   of  judgement  rather  from  boote 
than  from  reafon.     Milton,  though  he  inti- 
tuled Paradife  Loft  only  2.  poem^  yet  calls  it 
himfelf   heroich  fing.      Dryden,    petulantly 
and  indecently,  denies  the  herolfm  of  Adaiiiij't- 
becaufe  he  was  overcome;    but  there  is  iiaf;; 
reafon  why  the  hero  fhould  not  be  unfortu*;  • 
nate,  except  eftablifhed  pradice,  lince  fucceisai 
and  virtue  do.  not  go    neceffarily    togethemirl 
Gatp  is,  the  hero  of  Lucan  ;  but  Luean-S;^u-f<|ii 
thority  \vill  not  be  fufoed  by  QuintiUan  .  tov. --^ 

decide. 
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decide.  However,  if  fuccefs  be  neceflary, 
Adam's  deceiver  v^as  at  lafl:  cmfhed  ;  Adani 
was  reftored  to  his  Maker's  favour,  and 
therefore  may  fecurely  refume  his  human 
rank. 

After  the  fcheme  and  fabrick  of  the  poem, 
muft  be  confidered  its  component  parts,  the 
fentiments  and  the  didion. 

.-'  ■■  1., 

Th^  fentimenis,  as^expreffive  of  manners, 
or  appropriated  to  characters,  are,  for  the 
greater  part,  une^ceptionably  juft. 

Splendid  paflages,  containing  leiTons  of 
morality,  or  precepts  of  prudence,  occur 
feldom»  Such  is  the  original  formation,  of 
this  poem,  that  as  it  admits  no  human  mau^ 
ners  till  the  Fall^  it  can  give  little  affiftance 
to  human  conduct.  Its  end  is  to  raife  the 
thoughts  above  fublunary  cares  or  pleafures. 
Yet  the  praife  of  that  fortitude,  with  which 
Abdiel  maintained  his  Angularity  of  virtue 
againft  the  icorn  of  multitudes,  may  be  ac- 
commodated to  all  times  ;  and  Raphael's  re- 
proof of  Adam's  curiolity  after  the  planetary 
motions,  with  the  anfwer  returned  by.  Adam* 

niay 
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may  be  confidently  oppofed  to  any  rule  of 
life  which  any. poet  has  delivered. 

'■•'.  ■  '■*    .  ■ '  ■  < 

The  thoughts  which  are  occafionally  called 
forth  in  the  progrefs,  are  fuch  as  could  only 
be'  produced  by  an  imagination  in  the  higheft 
degree  fervid  and  adive,  to  which  materials 
were  fupplied  by  inceilant  ftudy  and  unlimited 
curiofity.  The  heat  of  Milton*s  mind  might 
^e  faid  to  fublimate  his  learning,  to  throw 
off  into  his  work  the  fpirit  of  fcience,  un- 
mingled  with  its  grolTer  parts. 

He  had  confidered  creation  in  its  whole 
extent,  and  his  defcriptions  are  therefore 
learned.  He  had  accuftomed  his  imagina- 
tion to  unreftrained  indulgence,  and  his  con- 
•ceptions  therefore  were  exteniive.  The  cha- 
ra<5lerifti<^  quality  of  his  poem  is  fublimity. 
He  fometimes  defcends  to  the  elegant,  but 
his  element  is  the  great.  He  can  occarionally 
inveft  him  felt  with  grace  ;  but  his  natural 
port  is  gigantick  loftinefs  *.  He  can  pleafe 
when  pleafure  is  required ;  but  it  is  his  pecu*- 
liar  power  to  aflonifh. 

*  Algarotti  terms  it  giganttfca  fuhlmita  Mljtonlana, 
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He  feems  to  have  beeii  well  acquaittted 
with  his  own  genius,  and  to  know  what  it 
t^-as  that  iSfature  had  beilowed  tipon  him  more 
bountifully  than  upon  others ;  the  power  of 
difplaylng  the  vaft,  illuminating  the  fplendid, 
enforcing  the  awful,  darkening  the  gloomy, 
and  aggravating  the  dreadful  t  he  therefore 
chofe  a  fubjedl  oh  which  too  much  could  not 
be  faid,  on  which  he  might  tire  his  fancy 
without  the  Ceiifure  of  extravagance. 

The  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  occur- 
rences of  life,  did  not  fatiate  his  appetite  ht 
greatnefs.     To  paint  things  a5  they  are,  re- 
quires a  minute  attention,,  and  Employs  the 
memory  rather  than  the  fancy.    Milton's  de- 
light was  to  fport  In  the  wide  regions  of  pof- 
fibility;  reality  was  a  fcene  too  narrow  for 
his  mind.     He  fent  his  faculties  out  upon 
di{covery.  Into  worlds  where  only  imagina- 
tion can  travel,  and  delighted  tx>  form  new 
modes  of  exiftence,  and  furnifli  fentiment  and 
a'Oion  to  fuperior- brings,  to  trace  the  comi-i^' 
fels  of  hell,    or    accompany   the  choirs    of. 
heaven. 


He 
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■But-  he  .cotild^!ftA'^1fe%#a}^^1^  ^er 
\vortds  :  'iie  muft  fbmetitiieS  revliit  earth,  and 
tell  of  things  vifible  and  known.  Whfcll  he 
canhot  raife  wonder  by  the  fublimity  '6f  his 
mindj  he  gives  delight  by  its  fertility. 

^•''Whatbver  be  his  fnbje(3;,  he  tiever  fails  ti^ 
Ell '  the  .imagination.     But   his   images   arid 
defcri'ptions   of  the  'fceries  or  operations  or 
Nature  do'  nDt  reeni-'to  hfe  always  copied  froni 
original  form,  nor  to  have  the  frelhnefs,  raci- 
nefs,  and  energy  of  immediate  obfervation. 
He  faw  Nature,  as  Dry-deh  expreffes  it,  throUgh 
the  -JpeBach^  of  booh  \  and  on  moft  occafions 
calls  learning  to  his."affi{larice.     The  garde'ii 
ofEden-brhigs  to  his  liiihd  the  vale  of  JEw^r:?, 
wheire'Bx^oferplne  Was  gathering  flowers.    Sa- 
taa*  metk^e  i  h^  ■' '  way  through  fighting  ele- 
ments, like  ^^^5  bbt#een  the  Cyanedri  iQkk.%^ 
or  Ulyjfes  between  the  tw9  Sicilidn  whitlpDols, 
when  he  (hunned  Ghdfybdh  on  the  larboariL 
The  mythols^gical  allufions  have  been  juftly 
cenfured,    as   not   being   always   ufed   with 
notice  ^f  their  vanity ;  but  they  contribute 
Variety  to  the  narration,  and  produce  ati  al-' 
ternate  exercife  of  the  memory  and  the  fancy. 
\VoL.  i.  R  His 
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■  His  fimilies  are  lefs  numerous,  and  more 
various,  than  thofe  of  his  predeceffors.  But 
he  does  not  confine  himfelf  within  the  limits 
of  rigorous  comparifon  :  his  great  excellence 
is  amplitude,  and  he  expands  the  adventitious 
image  bejond  the  dimenfions  which  the  oc- 
cafion  required.  Thus,  comparing  the  fhield 
of  Satan  to  the  orb  of  the  Moon,  he  crouds 
the  imagination  with  the  difcovery  of  the 
telefcope,  and  all  the  wonders  which  the 
telefcope  difcovers. 

Of  his  moral  fentiments  it  is  hardly  praife 
to  affirm  that  they  excel  thofe  of  all  other 
poets ;  for  this  fuperiority  he  was  indebted  to 
his  acquaintance  with  the  facred  writings. 
The  ancient  epick  poets,  wanting  th^  light 
of  Revelation,  were  very  unikilful  teachers 
of  virtue  :  their  principal  characters  may  be 
great,  but  they  are  not  amiable.  The  reader 
may  rife  from  their  works  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  aClive  or  paffive  fortitude,  and  fome- 
times  of  prudence ;  but  he  will  be  able  to 
carry  away  few  precepts  of  juftice,  and  none 
of  mercy. 

From 
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,. .  From  the  Italian  writers  it  appears,  that 
the: advantages  of  even  Chriftian  knowledge 
may  be  fuppofed  in  vain.  Ariiofto's  pravity 
is  generally  known ;  and  though  the  Deli- 
ver ance  of  Jeriifalem  may  be  coniidered  as  a 
facred  fubje6l,  the  poet  has  been  very  fparing 

of,  moral  inftruclion. 
i/i3inr  .jA,s. 

In  Milton  every  line  breathes  fan6lity  of 
thought,  and  purity  of  manners,  except  when 
the  train  of  the  narration  requires  the  intro- 
duction of  the  rebellious  fpirits  ;  and  even 
ttiey  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  fub- 
jeci:ion  to  God,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  excites 
ireverence,  and  confirms  piety. 

Of  human  beings  there  are  but  two  ;  but 
thofe  two  are  the  parents  of  mankind,  vene- 
rable before  their  fall  for  dignity  and  inno- 
cence, and  ximiable  after  it  for  repentance 
and  fubmiffion.  In  their  firfl  ftate  their  af- 
fection is  tender  without  weaknefs,  and  their 
piety  fublime  without  prefumption.  When 
they  have  filmed,  they  (hew  how  difcord  be^ 
gins  in  mutual  frailty,  and  how  it  ought  to 
ceafe  in  mutual  forbearance  ;  how  confidence 
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of  the  divine  favour  is  forfeited  by  fin,  and 
how  hope  of  pardon  may  be  obtained  by 
penitence  and  prayer.  A  ilate  of  innocence 
we  can  only  conceive,  if  indeed,  in  our  pre- 
fent  mifery,  it  be  poflible  to  conceive  it ;  but 
the  fentiments  and  worfhip  proper  to  a  fallen 
and  offending  being,  we  have  all  to  learn,  as 
we  have  all  to  pradife. 

The  poet,  whatever  be  done,  is  always 
great.  Our  progenitors,  in  their  firft  •  flate, 
converfed  with  angels;  even  when  folly  and 
iln  had  degraded  them,  they  had  not  in  their 
humiliation  the  fort  of  mean  fuitors  ;  and  they 
rife  again  to  reverential  regard,  when  we  find 
that  their  prayers  w6re  heard. 

As  human  paflions  did  not  enter  the  world 
before  the  Fall,  there  is  in  the  Paradife  Loji 
little  opportunity  for  the'pathetick  ;  but  what 
little  there  is  has  not  been  loft.  That  paffion 
which  is  peculiar  to  rational  nature,  the  an- 
guifh  afifing  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  tranf- 
greffion,  and  the  horrours  attending  the  fenfe 
of  the  Divine  Difpleafure,  are  very  juftly  de- 
icribed  and  forcibly  impreffed.  But  the  paf- 
fions  are  moved  only  on  one  occalion  ;  fubli- 
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mity  is  the  general  and  prevailing  quality  in 

this   poem ;    fublimity    varioufly  modified, 

fometimes  defcriptive,  fometimes  argumen- 
tative. 

The  defeats  and  faults  of  Paradife  Loji, 
for  faults  and  defefts  every  work  of  man 
muil:  have,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  impartial 
crticifm  to  difcover.  As,  in  dilplaying  the 
excellence  of  Milton,  I  have  not  made  lon^ 
quotations,  becaufe  of  fele£ting  beauties  there 
had  been  no  end,  I  fhall  in  the  fame  general 
manner  mention  that  which  feems  to  deferve 
cenfure  ;  for  what  Englishman  can  take  de- 
light in  tranfcribing  parages,  which,  if  they 
lefTen  the  reputation  of  Milton,  diminish  in 
fome  degree  the  honour  of  our  country  ? 

The  generality  of  my  fcheme  does  not  ad- 
mit the  frequent  notice  of  verbal  inaccura- 
cies ;  which  Bentley,  perhaps  better  Ikiiled  in 
grammar  than  in  poetry,  has  often  found, 
though  he  fometimes  made  them,  and  which 
he  imputed  to  the  obtrufions  of  a  revifer 
whom  the  author's  blindnefs  obliged  him  to 
employ.  A  fuppofition  raOi  and  groundlefs, 
if  he  thought  it  true ;  and  vile  and  perni- 

R  3  cious, 
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clous,  if,  as  is  laid,  he  in  private  allowed  it' 

to  be  falfe. 

The  plan  of  Paradife  Loji  has  this  incon- 
venience, that  it  comprifes  neither  human 
actions  nor  human  manners.  The  man  and 
woman  who  a6t  and  fuffer,  are  in  a  {late 
which  no  other  man  or  woman  can  ever 
know.  The  reader  finds  no  tranfad:ion  in 
which  he  can  be  engaged  ;  beholds  no  con- 
dition in  which  he  can  bv  anv  effort  of  ima* 
gination  place  himfeif;  he  has,  therefore, 
little  natural  curiolity  or  fympathy. 

We  all,  indeed,  feel  the  effects  of  AdanVs 
dlfobedience  ;  we  all  fin  like  Adam,  and  like 
.  him  mujfl:  all  bewail  our  offences  ;  we  have 
i^ftlefs  and  infidious  enemies  in  the  fallen 
angels,  and  in  the  bleifcd  fpirits  we  have 
guardians  and  friends  ;  in  the  Redemption  ot 
mankind  we  hope  to  be  included  :  in  the 
defcription  of  heaven  and  hell  we  are  furely 
interefled,  as  we  are  all  to  refide  hereafter 
either  in  the  regions  of  horror  of  blils. 

But  thefe  truths  are  too  important  to  be 
new  .;  they  have  been  taught  to  our  infancy  j 

5  ^Aiey 
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they  have  mingled  with  our  folitary  thoughts 
and  familiar  converfation,  and  are  habitually, 
interwoven  with  the  whoje  texture  of  life. 
Being  therefore  not  new,  they  raife  no  unac- 
cuftomed  emotion  in  the  mind  ;  what  we, 
knew  before,  we  cannot  learn ;  what  is  not 
uijexpe(5ledj  canijot  furprife. 

Of  the  ideas  fuggefted  by  thefe  awful 
fcenes,  from  fome  we  recede  with  reverence, 
except  when  ftated  hours  require  their  ailo- 
ciation  ;  and  fi'om  others  we  Ihrink  with  hor- 
rour,  or  admit  them  only  as  falutary  inflic" 
tbns,  as  Gounterpoifes  to  our  interefts  and 
paffions.  Such  images  rather  obftru£b  the 
career  of  fan{;y  than  incite  it, 

Fleafure  and  terrour  are  indeed  the  genuine 
fburces  of  poetry  ;  but  poetical  pleafure  mufl 
be  fuch  as  huni4"  imagination  can  at  leaft 
conceive,  and  poetical  terrour  fuch  as  huma^ 
ftrength  and  fortitude  may  combat.  The 
good  and  evil  of  Eterniiy  are  too  ponderous 
for  the  wings  of  wit ;  the  mind  finks  under 
them  in  paffive  helpleflhefs,  content  with 
^alm  tielief  and  humble  adoration. 

R  4  Known 
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.  ■■».  '^'ii'u-'h'Ji  r  .  ■  V  . ' 
Known  truths,  however,  may"  take  a  dif^*. 
ferent  appearance,  and  be  conveyed  to  the 
mind  by  a  new  train  of  intermediate  images. 
This  Milton  has  undertaken,  and  performe(i 
with  pregnancy  and  vigour  of  mind  peculiar 
to  himfelf.  Whoever  co.nfiders  t\ie  hvf  ra- 
dical pofitions  which. the  Scriptures  afforded; 
him,  Vv'ill  wonder  by  what  energetick  opera- 
tion he  expanded  them  to  fuch  extent,  an4 
ramified  them  to  fo  much  variety,  retrained 
as  he  was  by  religious  reverence  from  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  fiction. 

Here  is  a  full  difplay  of  the  united  for^e 
of  fludy  and  genius ;  of  a  great  accumulatioii 
of  materials,  with  judgement  to  digeft,  and 
fancy  to  combine  them  ;  Milton  was  able  to, 
fele6t  from  nature,  or  from  flory,  from  an- 
(;:ient  fable,  or  from  modern  fcienee,  whatever 
could  ill uftrate  or  adorn  his  thoughts.  ,,iAn 
accumulation  of  knowledge  impregnated  his, 
mind,  fermented  by  fludy,  and  exalted  by 
imagination. 

It  has  been  therefore  faid,  without  an  in^ 
decent  hyperbole,  by  one  of  his  encomiafts, 

that 
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that  in  feading  Paradlfe  Lojl  we  read  a  bool^ 
pf  univerfal  knowledge* 

But  orlginai  deficience  cannot  be  fupplied, 
^he  want  of  human  intereft  is  always  felt, 
Paradife  Loji  is  one  of  the  books  which  the 
reader  admires  and  lays  down,  and  forgets  to 
fake  up  again.  None  ever  wifhed  it  longer 
than  it  is.  Its  perufal  is  a  duty  rather  than  a 
pleafure.  We  read  Milton  for  inftrudtion, 
retire  harraffed  and  overburdened,  and  look 
elfewhere  for  recreation ;  we  defert  our 
m^fler,  and  feek  for  companions. 

Another  inconvenience  of  Milton's  defign 
is,  that  it  requires  the  defcription  of  what 
cannot   be  defcribed,  the   agency  of  fpirits. 
He  faw  that  immateriality  fupplied  no  images, 
and  that  he  could  not  fhow  angels  ading  but 
by  Inftruments  of  a£lion  ;    he  therefore  in- 
yefted  them  v/ith  form  and  matter.     This» 
being  nec^lTary,  was  therefore  defcnfible ;  and, 
he  fhould  have  fecured  the  conflftency  of  his 
fyilem,  by  keeping  immateriality  out  of  fight, 
and  enticing  his  reader  to  drop  it  from  his. 
thoughts.     But  he  has  unhappily  perplexed 
his  poetry  with  his  philofophy.     His  infernal 
3  '  and 
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and  celcftial  powers  are  Ipmetimes  pure  fpirit, 
and  fometimes  animated  bodj.  When  Satan 
walks  with  his  lance  upon  the  burning  marle^ 
he  has  a  body;  when,  in  his  pafTage  between 
hell  and  the  new  world,  he  is  in  dagger  of 
fmking  in  the  vacuity,  and  is  fupported  by  a 
gull:  of  riling  vapours,  he  has  a  body  ;  when 
he  animates  the  toad,  he  feems  to  be  mere 
fpirit,  that  can  penetrate  m^ittef  at  pleafure  ; 
when  htjiarts  up  in  his  own  Jhape,  he  has  at 
leaft  a  determined  fprm ;  and  when  he  1^ 
brought  b&fore  Gabriel,  he  h2.s.afpear  and  a 
JJoield,  which  he  had  the  power  of  hiding  in 
the  toad,  though  the  arms  of  the  contending 
angels  are  evidently  material 

The  vulgar  inhabitc^nts  of  PandtpmoniurDj 

being  incorporeal  fptrits,  are  at  large ^  though 

njoithout  number^  in  a  limited  fpace ;  yet  in  the 

battle,    when    they  v/ere    overwhelmed   by 

mountains,  their  armour  hurt  therps,  crufhed 

in  upon  their  fubjlance,    noiv  grown  grofs  by 

finning.     This  like  wife  happened  to  tj;ip  un- 

eorrupted  angels,  who  were  overthrown  the^ 

Jaoner  for  their  a.nns^  for  unarmed  they,  might. 

eajily  as  fpirit s  have  evaded  by  contraBion.  or 

nmovc.   EiVen  ^s  fpirirs  they  are  hardly  fpl- 

ritual  ; 
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ritual ;  for  contraBlon  and  remove  are  Images 
of  matter  ;  but  if  they  could  have  efcaped 
without  their  armour,  they  might  have 
efcaped  from  it,  and  left  only  the  empty  cover 
to  be  battered.  Uriel,  when  he  rides  on  a 
fun-beam,  is  material;  Satan  is  material  when 
l>e  is  afraid  of  the  prowefs  of  Adam. 

The  confufion  of  {pirit  and  matter  which 
pervades  the  whole  narration  of  the  war  of 
heaven  fills  it  with  incongruity  ;  and  the 
book,  in  which  it  is  related,  is,  I  believe,  tlxe 
fiwourite  of  children,  and  gradually  negle<5led 
j^s  knowledge  is  iucreafedt  ' 

^fter  the  pperation  of  immaterial  agents, 
which  cannot  be  explained,  may  be  conli- 
dered  that  of  allegorical  perfons,  which  have 
no  real  exigence.  To  exalt  caufes  into  agents, 
to  inveft  abftra6l  ideas  with  form,  and  ani- 
mate tliem  with  a6iivity,  has  always  been 
the  right  of  poetry.  But  fuch  airy  beings 
are,  for  the  moll  part,  fuffered  only  to  do 
tlieir  natural  office,  and  retire.  Thus  Fame 
tells  a  tale,  and  Vi£lory  hovers  over  a  general, 
or  perches  on  a  ftandard  ;  but  Fame  and 
Vi6tory  can  do  no  more.     To  give  them  any, 

real 
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real  ernployment,  or  afcrlbe  to  them  any 
material  agency,  is  to  make  them  allegorical 
no  longer,  but  to  ihock  the  mind  by  afcribing 
effects  to  non  entity.  In  the  Frometheus  of 
H^fchylus,  we  fee  Violence  and  Strength,  and 
in  the  Alcefi'is  of  Euripides,  we  fee  Deaths 
brought  upon  the  ftage,  all  as  a^ive  perfons 
of  the  drama ;  but  no  precedents  can  juftify 
abfurdity, 

Milton's  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death  is  un- 
cloubtedly  hiulty.  Sin  is  indeed  the  mother 
©f  Death,  and  may  be  allowed  to  be  the  por- 
trefs  of  hell ;  but  when  they  ftop  the  jour- 
ney of  Satan,  a  journey  defcribed  as  real,  and 
when  Death  offers  him  battle,  the  allegory 
is  broken.  That  Sin  and  Death  fliould  have 
fhewn  the  way  to  hell,  might  have  been  al- 
lowed ;  but  they  cannot  facilitate  the  paffage 
by  building  a  bridge,  becaufe  the  difficulty  of 
Satan's  paffage  is  defcribed  as  real  and  fenlible, 
and  the  bridge  ought  to  be  only  figurative. 
The  hell  affigned  to  the  rebellious  fpirits  is 
defcribed  as  not  lefs  local  than  the  refidence 
of  man.  It  is  placed  in  fome  diftant  part  of 
ipace,  feparated  from  the  regions  of  harmony 
and  order  by  a  jchaotick  wafle  and  an  unoc- 
cupied 
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cupied  vacuity  ;  but  Sin  and  Death  worked 
up  a  mole  of  aggravated  foil,  cemented  witli 
afphalttis  ;  a  work  too  bulky  for  ideal  architects. 

This  unlkilful  allegory  appears  to  me  one 
of  the  greatefl:  faults  of  the  poem  ;  and  to  this 
there  was  no  temptation,  but  the  aiithdi-'s 
opinion  of  its  beauty. 

To  the  condudt  of  the  hatrrative  feme  Gb** 
je^Lions  may  be  made.  Satan  is  with  great  ek- 
pedacion  brought  before  Gatbriel  in  Paradife, 
and  is  fufFered  to  go- awsty  iinmolefted.  The 
creation  of  man  is  reprefented  as  the  eiotife- 
quence  of  the  vacuity  left  in  heavefi^by  th^ 
expulfioti'of'the  rebels;  yet  Satan  mtihtio'nis 
it  as  a  report  rife  in  heaven  before  his  de- 
parture; ' 

To  find  fentiments  for  tlie  ftate  of  ihflt)- 
cence,  was  very  difficult ;  and  fomething  of 
anticipation  perhaps  is  now  and  t-heil  diic(3- 
vered.  Adam's  difcourfe  of  dre^.ms  feei*A3 
not  to  be  the  fpeculation  of  a  new-created 
being.  I  know  not  whether  his  ahfwer  to 
the  angel's  reproof  for  curioiity  does  not  Want 
foraething  of  propriety  :  it  is  the  fpeech  of  a 

mail 
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man  acquainted  with  many  other  men.  Soms 
philofophical  notions,  efpecially  when  the  phi- 
lofophy  is  falfe,  might  have  been  better  omit* 
ted.  The  angel,  in  a  comparifon,  fpeaks  of 
timorous  deer,  before  deer  were  yet  timorous, 
and  before  Adam  could  underftand  the  com- 
parifon. 

Dryden  remarks,  that  Milton  has  fome  flats 

among  his  elevations.    This  is  only  to  fay, 

that  all  the  parts  are  not  equal.  In  every  work, 

one  part  muft  be  for  the  fake  of  others ;  a  pa* 

lace  mufl:  have  paffages ;  a  poem  mufl  have 

tranfitions.    It  is  no  more  to  be  required  that 

wit  fhould  always  be  blazing,   than  that  the 

fun  fhould  always  ftand  at  noon.    In  a  great 

work  there  is  a  vicifTitude  of  luminous  and 

opaque  parts,  as  there  is  in  the  world  a  fuc- 

ceffion  of  day  and  night.     Milton,   when  he 

has  expatiated  in  the  fky,   may  be  allowed 

fometimes  to  reviiit  earth;  for  what  other 

author  ever  foared  fo  high,  or  fuftained  his 

flight  fo  long  ? 

Milton,  being  well  verfed  in  the  Italian 
poets,  appears  to  have  borrowed  aften  from 
them  ;  and,  as  every  man  catches  fomething 

from 
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from  his  Companions^  his  defire  of  imitating 
Arlofto's  levity  has  dlfgraced  his  work  wirth 
the  Paradife  of  Fools  ;  a  liclion  not  in  itfelf 
ill-imagined,  but  too  ludicrous  for  its  place* 

His  play  on  words,  in  which  he  delights 
too  often  ;  his  equivocations,  which  Bentley 
endeavours  to  defend  by  the  example  of  the 
ancients  ;  his  unneceffary  and  ungraceful  ufe 
of  terms  of  art ;  it  is  not  neceffary  to  mention, 
becaufe  they  are  eaiily  remarked,  and  gene- 
rally cenfured,  and  at  lafl:  bear  fo  little  pro- 
portion to  the  whole,  that  they  fcarcely  de- 
ferve  the  attention  of  a  critick* 

Such  are  the  faults  of  that  wonderful  per- 
formance P^r^^//^  L(?/ ;  which  he  who  can 
put  in  balance  with  its  beauties  mufl  be  con- 
iidered  not  as  nice  but  as  dull,  as  lefs  to  be 
cenfured  for  want  of  candour,  than  pitied  for 
want  of  fenfibility. 

O^  Paradife  Regained,  the  general  judge- 
ment feems  now  to  be  right,  that  it  i^  in 
many  parts  elegant,  and  every-where  inftruc- 
tive.  It  was  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  wri* 
ttv  oi  Paradife  Lojl  could  ever -write  without 

great 
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great  effufions  of  fancy,  and  exalted  precepts 
of  wlfdom.  The  bafis  oiParadtfe  Regained  v^ 
narrow  ;  a  dialogue  without  a6lion  can  never 
pleafe  like  an  union  of  the  narrative  and  dra- 
matic powers.  Had  this  poem  been  written 
not  by  Milton,  but  by  fome  imitator,  it 
would  have  claimed  and  received  univerfal 
praife. 

\i  Paradlje  Regained  h^s  been  too  much 
depreciated,  Samp/on  Jlgoniftes  has  in  requital 
been  too  much  admired.  It  could  only  be  by 
long  prejudice,  and  the  bigotry  of  learning, 
that  Milton  could  prefer  the  ancient  trage- 
dies, with  their  encumbrance  of  a  chorus,  to 
the  exhibitions  of  the  French  and  Englifh 
flageSi ;  ^nd  it  is  only  by  a  blind  confidence 
in  the  reputation  of  Milton,  that  a  drama 
can  be  praifed  in  which  the  intermediate  parts 
have  neither  caufe  nor  conlequence,  neither 
haften  nor  retard  the  cataftrophe. 

.  In  this  tragedy  are  however  many  par- 
ticular beauties,  many  jufl;  Icntlments  and 
ftriking  lines ;  but  it  wants  that  power  of  at- 
tradlng  the  attention  which  a  weil-conneded 
plan  produces. 

Miltoa 
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Milton  would  not  have  excelled  in  drama- 
tick  writing  ;  he  knew  human  nature  only  in 
the  grofs,  and  had  never  fludied  the  fliades  of 
chara6ler,  nor  the  combinations  of  concurring, 
or  the  perplexity  of  contending  paffions.  He 
had  read  much,  and  knew  what  books  could 
teach  ;  but  had  mingled  little  in  the  world, 
and  was  deficient  in  the  knowledge  which 
experience  muil  confer. 

Through  all  his  greater  works  there  pre- 
vails an  uniform  peculiarity  of  Diciton,  a 
mode  and  caft  of  expreflion  which  bears  little 
refemblance  to  that  of  any  former  writer, 
and  which  is  fo  far  removed  from  common 
ufe,  that  an  unlearned  reader,  when  he  firfc 
opens  Lfis  book,  finds  himfelf  furprifed  by  a 
new  language. 

This  novelty  has  been,  by  thofe  who  can 
find  nothing  wrong  in  Milton,  imputed  to 
his  laborious  endeavours  after  words  fuitable 
to  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas.  _  Our  language, 
fays  Addifon,  funk  under  him.  But  the  truth 
i':,  that,  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  he  had 
formed  his  flyle  by  a  perverfe  and  pedantick 
voi«.  L  S  principle. 
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principle.  He  was  defirous  to  ufe  Englifh 
words  with  a  foreign  idiom.  This  in  all  his 
profe  is  difcovered  and  condemned  ;  for  there 
judgment  operates  freely,  neither  foftened  by 
the  beaut}^,  nor  awed  by  the  dignity  of  his 
thoughts  ;  but  fuch  is  the  power  of  his  poetry, 
that  his  call  is  obeyed  without  fefiftance,  the 
reader  feels  himfelf  in  captivity  to  a  higher 
and  a  nobler  mind,  and  criticifm  finks  in  ad- 
miration. 

Milton's  ftyle  was  not  modified  by  his  fub- 
J€£l :  what  is  Ihown  with  greater  extent  in 
Paradije  Lojf^  may  be  found  in  Coinus,  One 
fource  of  his  peculiarity  was  his  familiarity 
with  the  Tufcan  poets  :  the  difpofition  of  his 
words  is,  I  think,  frequently  Italian  ;  per- 
haps fometimes  combined  with  other  tongues. 
Of  him,  at  lafl,  may  be  fald  what  Jonfon 
fays  of  Spenfer,  that  he  wrote  no  language^ 
but  has  formed  what  Butler  calls  a  BabyloniJJ} 
Dialed,  in  itfelf  harfli  and  barbarous,  but 
made  by  exalted  genius,  and  extenfive  learn- 
in^,  the  vehicle  of  fo  much  inflru£tion  and 
fo  much  pleafure,  that,  like  other  lovers,  we. 
find  grace  in  its  deformity. 

What- 
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Whatever  be  the  faults  of  bis  diction^  he 
cannot  want  the  praife  of  copioufnefs  and 
variety  :  he  was  mailer  of  his  language  in  its 
full  extent ;  and  has  felecled  the  melodious 
words  with  fuch  diligence,  that  from  his  book 
alone  the  i\rt  of  Englifli  Poetry  might  be 
learned* 

After  his  di£llon^  forriethhig  miifl:  be  faid 
of  his  verjification.  The  meafure,  he  fays,  is- 
the  Englijh  heroick  verft  'without  rhyme.  Of 
this  mode  he  had  many  examples  among  the 
Italians,  and  fome  in  his  own  country.  The 
Earl  of  Surrey  is  faid  to  have  trariflated  one 
of  Virgil's  books  without  rhyme  ;  and,  be-* 
fides  our  tragedies,  a  few  fhort  poems  had 
appeared  in  blank  verfe ;  particularly  ond 
tending  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  Raleigh's 
wild  attempt  upon  Guiana,  and  probably  writ* 
ten  by  Raleigh  himfelf.  Thefe  petty  per- 
formances cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  much 
influenced  Milton,  who  more  probal.)ly  took 
his  hint  from  Trifino's  Itulia  Lihernta  ;  and, 
finding  blank  vcrfe  eafier  than  rhvme,  was 
defirous  of  perfuading  himfelf  that  it  is 
better, 

S   2  Rbvme^ 
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Rhyme^  he  fays,  and  fa3's  truly,  is  no  necef- 
fary  adjunB  of  true  poetry.  But  perhaps,  of 
poetry  as  a  mental  operation,  metre  or  mufick 
•is  no  necefikry  adjuniSl  :  it  is  however  by  th^ 
mufick  oi  metre  that  poetry  has  been  difcri- 
minated  in  all  languages  ;  and  in  languages 
melodiouily  conftrucled  with  a  due  proportion 
of  long  and  fhort  fyliables,  metre  is  fufficient. 
But  one  language  cannot  communicate  its 
rules  to  another  :  where  metre  is  fcanty  and 
imperfecl,  fome  help  is  neceffary.  The  mu- 
fick of  the  Englifli  heroick  line  flrikes  the 
ear  fo  faintly  that  it  is  eafily  loft,  unlefs  all 
the  fyliables  of  every  line  co-operate  toge- 
ther :  this  co-operation  can  be  only  obtained 
by  the  prefervation  of  every  verfe  unmingled 
with  another,  as  a  diftinct  fyiiem  of  founds; 
and  this  diftin£tnefs  is  obtained  and  preferved 
by  the  artifice  of  rhyme.  The  variety  of 
23aufes,  fo  much  boafled  by  the  lovers  of 
blank  verfe,  changes  the  meafures  of  an  Eng- 
iifh  poet  to  the  periods  of  a  ^declaimer  ;  and 
there  are  only  a  few^  ikilful  and  happy  readers 
of  Milton,  who  enable  their  audience  to  per- 
ceive where  the  lines  end  or  begin.     Blank 

verfc^ , 
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^oerfe,    faid  an  ingenious  critick,  fecfm  to  be 
verfe  only  tD  the  eye. 

Poetry  may  fubfift  without  rhyme,  but 
Enghfh  poetry  will  not  often  pleafe  ;  nor  can 
rhyme  ever  be  fafely  fpared  but  where  the 
fubje(9:  is  able  to  fupport  itfelf.  Blank  verfe 
makes  fbme  approach  to  that  which  is  called 
the  lapidary  Jiyle ;  has  neither  the  eafinefs  of 
profe,  nor  the  melody  of  numbers,  and  there- 
fore tires  by  long  continuance.  Of  the  Ita- 
lian writers'  v/ithout  rhyme,  whom  Milton 
alleges  as  precedents,  not  one  is  popular  ; 
what  reafon  could  urge  in  its  defence,  has 
been  confuted  by  the  ear. 

But,  whatever  be  the  advantage  of  rhyme, 
I  cannot  prevail  on  myfelf  to  wifh  that  Mil- 
ton had  been  a  rhymer ;  for  I  cannot  wifli 
his  work  to  be  other  than  it  is ;  yet,  like 
other  heroes,  be  is  to  be  admired  rather  than 
imitated.  He  that  thinks  himfelf  capable 
of  aftonifhing,  may  write  blank  verfe  ;  but 
thofe  that  hope  only  to  pleafe,  mufl  conde- 
fcend  to  rhyme. 

The  higheft   praife  of   genius  is  original 

invention.     Milton   cannot  be  faid   to   have 

S   2  con- 
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contrived  the  {l:iu6ture  of  an  eplck  ppeiHj 
and  therefore  owes  reverence  totliat  vigour  anc] 
amplitude  of  mind  to  which  all  generations 
muil: , be  indebted  for  the  art  of  poetical  nar- 
ration, foT  the  tejiture  of  the  fable,  the  va- 
riation of  incidents,  the  interpofition  of  dia- 
logue, and  all  the  ftratagems  that  furprife 
and  enchain  attention.  But,  of  all  the  bor- 
rowers from  Hoirier,  Milton  is  perhaps  the 
leaft  indebted.  He  was  naturally  a  thinker 
for  himfelf,  confident  of  his  own  abilities, 
and  difdainful  of  help  or  hindrance  :  he  did 
not  refufe  admiffion  to  the  thoughts  or  images 
of  his  predeceiibrs,  but  he  did  not  feek 
them.  From  his  contemporaries  he  neither 
courted  nor  received  fupport ;  there  is  in  his 
writings  nothing  by  which  the  pride  of  other 
.  authors  might  be  gratified,  or  favour  gained  ; 
no  exchange  of  praife,  nor  felicitation  of 
fupport.  His  great  works  were  performed 
under  difcountenance,  and  in  blindnefs,  but 
difficulties  vaniflied  at  his  touch  ;  he  was 
born  for  whatever  is  arduous  ;  and  his  work 
is  not  the  greatefl:  of  heroick  poems,  only  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  the  firil. 
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OF  the  great  author  of  Hudibras  there  is 
a  life  prefixed  to  the  later  editions  of  his 
poem,  by  an  unknown  writer,  and  therefore 
of  difputable  authority  ;  and  fome  account  is 
incidentally  given  by  Wood,  who  confeffes 
the  uncertainty  of  his  own  narrative  ;  more 
however  than  they  knew  cannot  nbw  be  learn- 
ed, and  nothing  remains  but  to  compare  and 
copy  them..  ■ 

SAMUEL  BUTLER  was  born  in 
the  parifh  of  Streniham  in  Worcefterfhire,  ac- 
cording to  his  biographer,  in  161 2.  This  ac- 
count Dr.  Nafh  finds  confirmed  by  the  regif- 
ter.     He  was  chriftened  Feb.  14. 

S  4  His 
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Flis  father's  condition  is  varioufly  reprefent^ 
ed.  Wood  mentions  him  as  competently- 
wealthy  ;  but  Mr.  Longueville,  the  fori  of 
Butler's  principal  friend,  fays  he  was  an  honeil: 
farmer  with  fome  fmall  eftate,  who  made  a 
lliift  to  educate  his  fon  at  the  grammar 
fchool  of  Worcefler,  under  Mr.  Henry  Bright, 
from  whofe  care  he  removed  for  a  fhort 
time  to  Cambridge ;  but,  for  a  want  of  money, 
was  never  made  a  member  of  any  college. 
Wood  leaves  us  rather  doubtful  whether  he 
went  to  Cambridge  or  Oxford;  but  at  laft 
makes  him  pafs  lix  or  feven  years  at  Cam- 
bridge, without  knowing  in  what  hail  or 
college :  yet  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that 
he  lived  fo  long  in  either  univerfity,  but  as 
belonging  to  one  houfe  or  another  ;  and  it  is 
fliil  lefs  likely  that  he  could  have  fo  long 
inhabited  a  place  of  learning  with  fo  little 
diftinclion  as  to  leave  his  refidence  uncertain, 
Dr.  Nafli  has  difcovered  that  his  father  was 
owner  of  a  houfe  and  a  little  land,  worth 
about  eight  pounds  a  year^  flill  called  Buxkr^s 
unement. 

,Wood  has  his  information  from  his  brother^ 
whafe  narrative  placed  him  at  Cambridge, 

in 
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in  oppofitipn  to  that  of  his  neighbours  which 
fent  him  to  Oxford  The  brother's  feems 
the  heft  authority,  till,  by  confeffing  his 
inabiUty  to  tell  his  hall  of  college,  he  gives 
reafon  to  fufpe£l  that  he  was  refolved  to 
beftow  on  him  an  academical  education  ;  but 
durft  not  name  a  college,  for  fear  of  detedion. 

He  was  for  fome  time,  according  to  the 
author  of  his  Life,  clerk  to  Mr.  JefFerys  of 
Eari's-Croomb  in  Worceflerfhire,  an  eminent 
juftice  of  the  peace.  In  his  fervice  he  had 
not  only  leifure  for  fludy,  but  for  recreation: 
his  amufements  were  miilick  and  painting ; 
and  the  reward  of  his  pencil  was  the  friend- 
ihip  of  the  celebrated  Cooper.  Some  pidlures, 
faid  to  be  his,  were  (hewn  to  Dr.  Nafh,  at 
Earl's  Croomb ;  but  when  he  enquired  for 
them  fome  years  afterwards,  he  found  them 
deflroyed,  to  flop  windows,  and  owns  that 
they  hardly  deferved  a  better  fate. 

He  was  aftervv^ards  admitted  into  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Countefs  of  Kent,  where  he  had 
the  ufe  of  a  library ;  and  fo  much  recom- 
mended himfelf  to  Selden,  that  he  was  often 
em.ployed  by  him  in  literary  bufihefs.   Seiden, 

as 
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3s  is  well  known,  was  fleward  to  the  CouH'- 
tefs,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  gained  much  of 
his  wealth  by  managing  her  eftate. 

In  what  charader  Butler  was  admitted 
into  that  Lady's  fervice,  how  long  he  con- 
tinued in  it,  and  why  he  left  it,  is,  like  the 
pther  incideiiLts  of  his  life,  utterly  unknown. 

The  viciilitudes  of  his  condition  placed 
him  afterwards  in  the  family  of  Sir  Samuel 
Luke,  one  of  Cromwell's  officers.  Here  he 
pbferved  fo  much  of  the  chara6ter  of  the 
fedfcaries,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  written  or 
begun  his  poem  at  this  time  ;  and  it  is  likely 
that  fuch  a  defign  would  be  formed  in  a  place 
lyhere  he  faw  the  principles  and  practices  of 
the  rebels,  audacious  and  yndifguifed  Jn  the 
confidence  of  fuccefs. 

At  length  the  King  returned,  and  the  time 
came  in  which  loyalty  hoped  for  its  reward. 
Butler,  however,  was  only  made  fecretary  to 
the  Earl  of  Carbury,  prefident  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales ;  who  conferred  on  him  the 
ilewardfhip  of  Ludlow  Caftle,  when  the  Court 
of  tlie  Marches  was  revived. 

7  In 
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Ii^  this  part  of  his  life,  he  married  IVJrs* 
Herbert,  3  gentlewornai;  of  ^  gopd  flimlly; 
and  lived,  fays  VVoqd,  upon  her  fprtune, 
liaving  ftudled  the  common  law,  but  never 
praclifed  it.  A  fprtuue  fhe  had,  fays  his  bio- 
grapher, but  it  was  loft  by  bgd  fecpnde'vi. 

In  1663  was  publiilied  the  firil  part,  con- 
taining three  cantos,  of  the  poem  of  Hudi^ 
bras,  \Yhich,  as  Prior  relates,  was  made 
knovyn  at  Court  by  the  taftp  and  influence  of 
the  Earl  of  Dorfer.  When  it  was  known,  it. 
was  neceffarily  admired:  the  king  quoted, 
the  courtiers  ftudied,  and  the  wdiole  party  of 
the  royaiifts  applauded  it.  Every  eye  watched 
for  the  golden  fhower  which  was  to  fidi  u|x)n 
the  author,  who  certainly  was  not  without 
his  part  in  the  general  expectation. 

Ill  1664  the  fecond  part  appeared;  the 
curiofity  of  the  nation  was  rekindled,  and  the 
writer  was  again  pralfed  and  elated.  But 
praife  v^as  his  whole  reward.  Clarendon, 
fays  Wood,  gave  him  reafon  to  hope  for 
*'  places    and    employments   of    value    and 

"  credit ;" 
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"  credit;"  but  no  fuch  advaii.tages  did  he  ever 
obtain.  It  is  reported,  that  the  King  once 
gave  him  three  hundred  guineas  ;  but  of  this 
temporary  bounty  I  find  no  proof. 

Wo©d  relates  that  he  was  feCretary  to 
Villiers  Duke  of  Buckingham,  when  he  was 
Chancellor  of  Cambridge:  this  is  doubted  by 
the  other  writer,  who  yet  allows  the  Duke 
to  have  been  his  frequent  benefactor.  That 
both  thefe  accounts  are  falfe  there  is  reafou 
to  {u{p&£t,  from  a  ftory  told  by  Packe,  in  his 
account  of  the  Life  of  Wycherley,  and  from" 
fome  verfes  which  Mr.  Thyer  has  publilhe^ 
in  the  author's  remains. 

*'  Mr.  Wycherley,'*  fays  Packe,  ^^  had  als 
"  ways  laid  hold  of  an  opportunity  which 
"  offered  of  rsprefenting  to  the  Duke  of 
*'  Buckingham  how  well  Mr.  Butler  had  de^ 
*"  ferved  of  the  royal  family,  by  writing  his 
"  inimitable  Hudibras  ;  and  that  it  was  a  re- 
'*  proach  to  the  Court,  that  a  perfon  of  his 
*'  loyalty  and  wit  fhould  fuffer  in  obfcurity, 
'*  and  under  the  wants  he  did.  The  Duke 
"  always  feemed  to  hearken  to  him  with  at- 

"  tention 
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'*■  tentioii  enough  ;  and,  after  fome  time,  un- 
"  dertook  to  recomaicnd  his  preteniions  to 
"  his  Majefl:}^  Mr.  Wycherley,  in  hopes  to 
"  keep  him  fteady  to  his  word,  obtained  of 
"  his  Grace  to  name  a  day,  when  he  might 
**  introduce  that  modefl  and  unfortunate  poet 
"to  his  new  patron.  At  laft  an  appoint- 
*'  ment  was  made,  and  the  place  of  meeting 
''  was  aorreed  to  be  the  Roebuck.  Mr.  But- 
*'  ler  and  his  friend  attended  accordingly: 
"  the  Duke  joined  them  ;  but,  as  the  d — 1 
'*  wo^^d  have  it,  the  door  of  the  room  where 
*'  they  fat  was  open,  and  his  Grace,  who 
*'  had  feated  himfelf  near  it,  obferving  a 
*'  pimp  of  his  acquaintance  (the  creature  too 
"  was  a  knight)  trip  by  with  a' brace  of  La- 
*'  dies,  immediately  quitted  his  engagement, 
*'  to  follow  another  kind  of  buiinefs,  at 
"  w^hich  he  was  more  ready  than  in  doing 
"  good  offices  to  m.en  of  defert ;  though  no 
*'  one  was  better  qualified  than  he,  bothia* 
"  regard  to  his  fortune  and  underflandlng,  to 
"  protedl  them  ;  and,  from  that  time  to  the 
*'  day  of  his  death,  pbor  Butler  never  found 

•'*  the  leafl  effect  of  his  nromife  !" 

i. 
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Such  IS  the  Rory,  The  verfes  are  writter] 
with  a  degree  of  acrimony,  fuch  as  neglect 
and  difappoiatment  might  naturally  excite; 
and  fuch  as  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
Butler  capable  of  exprefling  againfl  a  mtan 
who  had  any  claim  to  his  gratitude. 

Notwlthftanding  this  difcouragement  and 
neglect,  he  ftill  profecuted  his  defign  ;  and 
in  1678  publiihed  the  third  part,  which  ftlll 
leav^es  the  poem  imperfect  and  abrupt.  How 
much  more  he  originally  intended,  or  with 
what  events  the  action  was  to  be  concluded, 
it  is  vain  to  conjecture.  Nor  can  it  be  thought 
ftrange  that  he  fhould  flop  here,  however  un- 
expectedly. '  To  write  without  reward  is  fuf-* 
ficiently  unpleafing.  He  had  now  arrived  at 
an  age  when  he  might  think  it  proper  to  _bc 
in  jeft  no  longer,  and  perhaps  his  health  might 
now  begin  to  fail. 

He  died  in  1680;  and  Mr.  Longueville^ 
having  unfuccefs fully  folicited  a  fubfcription 
for  his  interment  in  Wefrminfter  Abbey,  bu- 
ried  him  at  his  own  coft  in  the  church- yard 

of 
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of  Covent  Garden.     Dn  Simon  Patrick  read 
the  fervice. 

Granger  was  informed  by  Dr.  Pearce,  who 
nanied  for  his  authority  Mr.  Lowndes  of  the 
treafury,  that  Butler  had  an  yearly  penfion 
of  an  hundred  pounds.  This  is  contradi<3:ed 
by  all  tradition,  by  the  complaints  of  Old- 
ham, and  by  the  reproaches  of  Dry  den  ;  and 
I  am  afraid  will  never  be  confirmed. 

About  lixty  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Barber, 
a  printer,  Mayor  of  London,  and  a  friend  to 
Butler's  principles,  beftowed  on  him  a  monu- 
ment in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  thus  infcribed  ; 

M.  S. 
S  A  M  U  E  L  I  S    B  U  T  L  E  R  I, 

Qui  Strenjhamiiz  in  agro  Figorn*  nat.  1612, 

obiit  Lond»  1680. 

Vir  dodtus  imprimis,  acer,  integer ; 

Operibus  Ingenii,  non  item  prcerniis,  foelix : 

Satyrici  apud  nos  Carmiiiis  Artifex  egregius  ; 

Quo  iimulatsE  Religlonis  Larvam  detraxit, 

Et  Perduellium  fcelera  liberrime  exagltavit : 

Scriptorum  in  fuo  genere.  Primus  et  Pollremus, 

Ne,  cui  vivo  deerant  fere  omnia, 

DeelTet  etiam  mortuo  Tumulus, 

Hoc  tandem  pofito  marmore,  curavit 

Johannes  Barber,  Civis  Londinenfis^  1721. 

After 
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After  his  death  were  publifhed  three  frnall 
volumes  of  his  poflhiimous  works :  I  know 
not  by  whom  coUedted,  or  by  what  authority 
afcertained  ;  and,  lately,  two  volumes  more 
have  been  printed  by  Mr,  Thyer  of  Manchef- 
ter,  indubitably  genuine.  From  none  of  thefe 
pieces  can  his  life  be  traced,  or  his  character 
difcovered.  Some  verfes,  in  the  laft  collec- 
tion, Ihew  him  to  have  been  among  thofe 
who  ridiculed  the  inftitution  of  the  Royal 
Societj^,  of  which  the  enemies  were  for  fome 
time  very  numerous  and  very  acrimonious, 
for  what  reafon  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  iince 
the  philofophers  profeffed  not  to  advance  doc- 
trines, but  to  produce  fads  ;  and  the  moft 
zealous  enemy  of  Innovation  muil  admit  the 
gradual  progrefs  of  experience,  however  he 
may  oppofe  hypothetical  temerity. 

In  this  mifl  of  obfcurity  pafTed  the  life  of 
Butler,  a  man  whofe  name  can  only  periih 
with  his  language.  The  mode  and  place  of 
his  education  are  unknown  ;  the  events  of 
his  life  are  yariouily  related ;  and  all  that  can 
be  told  with  certainty  is,  that  he  was  poor. 

THE 
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THE  poem  of  Hudibras  is  one  of  thofe 
compofitions  of  which  a  nation  may  juftly 
boaft ;  as  the  images  which  it  exhibits  are 
domeflick,  the  fentiments  unborrowed  and 
unexpedled,  and  the  ftrain  of  diftion  original 
and  peculiar.  We  muil:  not,  however,  fufter 
the  pride,  which  we  affume  as  the  country- 
men of  Butler,  to  make  any  encroachment 
upon  juftice,  nor  appropriate  thofe  honours 
which  others  have  a  right  to  fhare.  The 
poem  of  Hudibras  is  not  wholly  Englifb  ;  the 
original  idea  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hiflory  of 
Don  Quixote  ;  a  book  to  which  a  mind  of 
the  greateft  powers  may  be  indebted  without 
difgracet 

Cervantes  fhews  a  man,  w^ho  having,  by 
the  incelTant  perufal  of  incredible  tales,  fub- 
•je£led  his  underflandin^  to  his  imap:ination, 
and  famlllarifed  his  mind  by  pertinacious  me- 
ditation to  trains  of  incredible  events  and 
fcenes  of  impoflible  exigence,  goes  out  in  the 
pride  of  knighthood,  to  redrefs  wrongs,  and 
defend  virgin?,  to  refcue  captive  princefTes, 
and  tumble  ufurpers  from  their  thrones  ;  at- 
.  Vol.  L  T  tended 
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tended, by  a  fqulre,  whofe  cunning,  too  low 
for  the  fufpicion  of  a  generous  mind,  enables 
him  often  to  cheat  his  mafter. 

The  hero  of  Butler  is  a  Preibyterian  Juf- 
tice,  who,  in  the  confidence  of  legal  au- 
thority, and  the  rage  of  zealous  ignorance, 
ranges  the  country  to  reprefs  fuperftition  and 
correct  abufes,  accompanied  by  an  Indepen- 
dent Clerk,  difputatious  and  obftinate,  with 
whom  he  often  debates,  but  never  conquers 
him. 

Cervantes  had  {o  much  kindnefs  for  Don 
Quixote,  that,  however  he  embarrafles  him 
with  abfurd  diflrefles,  he  gives  him  fo  much 
fenfe  and  virtue  as  may  preferve  our  efteem  : 
wherever  he  is,  or  whatever  he  does,  he  is 
made  by  matchlefs  dexterity  commonly  ridi- 
culous, but  never  contemptible. 

But  for  poor  Hudibras,  his  poet  had  no 
tendernefs :  he  chufes  not  that  any  pity 
fhouid  be  fhewn  or  refpe£l  paid  him  :  he 
gives  him  up  at  once  to  laughter  and  con- 
tempt, without  any  quality  that  can  dignify 
or  protect  hira. 

In 
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In  forming  the  chara£l:er  of  Hudibras,  and 
defcribing  his  perfon  and  habihments,    the 
author  feems  to  labour  with   a  tumultuous 
confufion  of  diffimilar  ideas.  He  had  read  the 
hiftory    of    the    mock    knights-errant ;     he 
knew  the   notions  and  onanners  of  a  prcfby- 
terian  magiftrate,  and  tried   to  unite  the  ab- 
furdlties  of  both,    however  diflant,    in   one 
perfonage.     Thus  he  gives  him  that  pedan- 
tick  oftentation  of  knowledge  which  has   no 
relation  to  chivalry,  and  loads  him  with  mar- 
tial encumbrances  that  can  add  nothing  to 
his  civil  dignity.     He  fends   him  out  a  colo^ 
nellhig^    and   yet    never   brings  him    within 
fight  of  war. 

.  If  Hudibras  be  confidered  as  the  reprefen^ 
tative  of  the  prefbyterians,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
fay  why  his  weapons  fhould  be  reprefented  as 
ridiculous  or  ufelefs ;  for,  whatever  judgement 
might  be  paffed  upon  their  knowledge  or  their 
arguments,  experience  had  fufEcientJy  fhown 
that  their  fwords  were  not  to  be  defpifed. 

The  hero,  thus  compounded  of  fwaggerer 

and   pedant,    of  knight   and  juftlce,    is  led 

T  2  forth 
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forth  to  a£lIon,  with   his  fquire  Ralpho,  an 
Independant  enthufiafl. 

Of  the  contexture  of  events  planned  by 
the  author,  which  is  called  the  adion  of  the 
poem,  fince  it  is  left  imperfe£l,  no  judgement 
can  be  made.  It  is  probable,  that  the  hero 
\vas  to  be  led  through  many  lucklefs  adven- 
tures, which  would  give  occafion,  like  his 
attack  upon  the  bear  and  Jiddle^  to  expofe 
the  ridiculous  rigour  of  the  feftaries  ;  like 
his  encounter  with  Sidrophel  and  Whacum, 
to  make  fuperflition  and  credulity  contempti- 
ble ;  or,  like  his  recourfe  to  the  low  retailer 
of  the  law,  difcover  the  fraudulent  practices 
of  different  profeilions. 

What  feries  of  events  he  would  have  for- 
med, or  in  what  manner  he  would  have 
rewarded  or  puniflied  his  hero,  it  is  now  vain 
to  conje£lure.  His  work  muil  have  had,  as 
it  feems,  the  defect  which  Dryden  imputes  to 
Spenfer  ;  the  a(£lion  could  not  have  been  one; 
there  could  only  have  been  a  lucceffion  of 
incidents,  each  of  which  might  have  hap- 
pened without  the  reft,  and  which  could  not 
ail  co-operale  to  any  (ingle  conclulion. 

The 
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The  difcontinuity  of  the  aftlon  might 
however  have  been  eaiily  forgiven,  if  there 
had  been  a£lion  enough  ;  but  I  believe  every 
reader  regrets  the  paucity  of  events,  and  com- 
plains that  in  the  poem  of  Hudibras,  as  in 
the  hiftory  of  ThucydideS,  there  is  more 
faid  than  done.  The  fcenes  are  too  feldom 
changed,  and  the  attention  is  tired  with  long 
converfation.  - 

It  is  indeed  much  more  eafy  to  form  dia- 
logues than  to  contrive  adventures.  Every 
pofition  makes  way  for  an  argument,  and 
every  objedion  di6lates  an  anfwer.  When  two 
difputants  are  engaged  upon  a  complicated 
and  extenilve  queftion,  the  difficulty  is  not 
to  continue,  but  to  end  the  controverfy.  But 
whether  it  be  that  we  comprehend  but  few  of 
the  poffibilities  of  life,  or  that  life  itfelf  af- 
fords little  variety,  every  man  who, has  tried 
knows  how  much  labour  it  will  coft  to  form 
fuch  a  combination  of  circumftances,  as  lliall 
have  at  once  the  grace  of  novelty  and  credibi- 
lity, and  delight  fancy  without  violence  to 
reafon. 

T  3  Perhaps 
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Perhaps  the  Dialogue  of  this  poem  is  not 
pcrfe£l.  Some  power  of  engaging  the  attenur 
tion  might  have  been  added  to  it,  by  quicker, 
reciprocation,  by  feafonable  interruptions, 
by  ludden  queftions,  and  by  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  dramatick  fpritelinefs ;  without 
which,  fi^^itious  fpeeches  will  always  tire, 
however  fparkling  with  fentences,  and  how- 
ever variegated  with  allufions.  57Rix>vi 

The  great  fource  of  pleafure  is  variety. 
Uniformity  mufl:  tire  at  laft,  though  it  be 
"uniformity  of  excellence.  We  love  to  ex- 
pert ;  and,  when  expedation  is  difappointed 
or  gratified,  we  want  to  be  again  expelling. 
For  this  impatience  of  the  prefent,  whoever 
would  pleafe,  mufl  make  provifion.  The 
Ikilful  wTiter  irritat,  midcet^  makes  a  due 
diflribution  of  thQ  ftill  and  animated  parts. 
It  is  for  want  of  this  artful  intertexture,  and 
thofe  neceffary  changes,  that  the  whole  of  a 
booli  m*^  be  tedious,  though  all  the  parts 
are  prailed. 

,  If  unexhauftible  wit  cowld  give  perpetual 
pleafure,  no  eye  would  ever  leave  half-read 

,,   .  the 
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the  work  of  Butler ;  for  what  poet  has  ever 
brought  fo  many  remote- iaiiages  fo  happily 
together?  It  is  fcarcely  poffible  :tb  perufe'a 
page  without  fincjing  fome  aflbclaticxn.  of 
images  that  was  ne-Ver  found  before.  By  the 
firfl:  paragraph  the  reader  is  amufed^  by  the 
next  he  is  delighted,  and  by  a  few  more 
ilrained  to  aftoniftiment  f  but  aftonifhment  is 
a  toilfome  pleafure ;  he  is  foon  weary  of 
wondering,  and  longs  tq  be  diverted. 

Omnia  vult  belle  Matho  dicere,  die  aliquando 
Et  l^ene,  die  neutrum,  die  aliquando  male. 

Imagination  is  ufelefs  without  knowledge  : 
nature  gives  in  vain  the  power  of  combina- 
tion, unlefs  ftudy  and  obfervation  fupply  ma- 
terials to  be  combined.  Butler's  treafures  of 
knowledge  appear  proportioned  to  his  ex- 
pence :  whatever  toplck  employs  his  mind, 
he  (hews  hi mfelf  qualified  to  expand  and'  il- 
liiflrate  it  with  all  the  acceflbfies  that  books 
can  furnilh  :  he  is  fbund  not  only' fo  have 
travelled  the  beaten  road,'  b'Ut  the-'hye -"paths 
of  literature  ;  not  only  to  have  taken^g&neral 
furveys,  but  to  have  exaiyi;ned,.  particulars 
"with  rniriute  infpe6li6h. 


:C;.fiL®fI>:-" 


T  4  If 
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.  If  the  French  boaft  the  learnmg  of  Ra- 
belais, we  need  not  be  afraid  of  confronting 
them  with  Butler. 

But  the  mofl:  valuable  parts  of  his  per- 
formance are  thofe  which  retired  ftudy  and 
native  wit  cannot  fupply.  He  that  merely 
makes  a  book  firom  books  may  be  ufefulj  but 
can  fcarcely  be  great.  Butler  had  not  fuf- 
fered  life  to  glide  beiide  him  unfeen  or  nn- 
obferved.  He  had  watched  with  great  dili- 
gence the  operations  of  human  nature,  and 
traced  the  effeds  of  opinion,  humour,  inte- 
refl,  and  paffion.  From  fuch  remarks  pro- 
ceeded that  great  number  of  fententious 
diftichs  which  have  paffed  into  converfation, 
and  are  added  as  proverbial  axioms  to  the 
general  ftock  of  practical  knowledge. 

When  any  work  has  been  viewed  and  ad- 
mired, the  firft  queflion  of  intelligent  curi- 
ofity  IS,  how  was  it  performed  ?  Hudibras 
was  not  a  hafly  effufion  ;  it  was  not  produced 
by  a  fudden  tumult  of  imagination,  or  a  fliort 
..paroxyfm  of  violent  labour.  To  accumulate 
fuch  a  rnafs  of  fentiments  at  the  call  of -acci- 
dental 
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dental  defire,  or  of  fudden  neceffity.  Is  be- 
yond the  reach  and  power  of  the  mofl  a£live 
and  compreheniive  mind.  I  am  informed  by 
Mr.  Thyer  of  Manchefter,  the  excellent  edi- 
tor of  this  author's  reliques,  that  he.  could 
{hew  fomething  like  Hudibras  in  profe.  He 
has  in  his  pofleffion  the  common-place  book, 
in  which  Butler  reported,  not  fuch  events  or 
precepts  as  are  gathered  by  reading  ;  but  fuch 
remarks,  iimilitudes,  allulions,  aflemblages, 
or  inferences,  as  occafion  prompted,  or  medi- 
tation produced ;  thofe  thoughts  that  were 
generated  in  his  own  mind,  and  might  be 
ufefully  applied  to  fome  future  purpofe.  Such 
is  the  labour  of  thofe  who  write  for  immor* 
tality. 

But  human  works  are  not  eafily  found 
without  a  periHiable  part.  Of  the  ancient 
poets  every  reader  feels  the  mythology  tedious 
and  oppreffive.  Of  Hudibras,  the  manners, 
being  founded  on  opinions,  are  temporary  and 
local,  and  therefore  become  every  day  lefs  in- 
telligible, and  lefs  ftriking.  What  Cicero  fays 
of  philofophy  is  true  likewife  of  wit  and 
humour,  that  "  time  effaces  the  fidions  of 
f'  opinion,  and  confirms  the  determinations 
?  « of 
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*■'  of  Nature."  Such  manners  as  depend  upon 
flanding  relations  and  general  paffions  are  co- 
extended  with  the  race  of  man  ;  but  thofc 
modifications  of  life,  and  peculiarities  of  prac* 
tke,  which  are  the  progeny  of  error  and  per- 
verfenefs,  or  at  beft  of  fome  accidental,  inr 
Euence  or  tranfient  perfualion.,  mull:  perifll 
with  their  parents. 

Much  therefore  of  that  humour  which 
tranfported  the  laft  century  with  merriment 
is  loft  to  us,  who  do  not  know  the  four  fo- 
lemnity,  the  fuUen  fuperftition,  the  gloomy 
morofenefs,  and  the  ftubborn  fcruples  of  the 
-ancient  Puritans  ;  or,  if  we  knew  them,  de- 
rive our  information  only  from  books,  or 
from  tradition,  have  never  had  them  before 
otireyes,  and  cannot  but  by  recoiledtion ,  and 
ftudy  underftand  the  lines  in  which  they  are 
fatirifed.  Our  grandfathers  knew  the  pidure 
from  the  life ;  we  judge  of  the  life  by  con:- 
templating  the  piwture. 

'  .  It  is  fcarcely  pofiible-,  in  the  regularity  and 
xompofure  of  the  prefent  time,  to  image  tile 
tumult  of  abfurdity,  and  clamour  of  contra- 
didion,  which  perplexed  do£trine^  difordered 

practice, 
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prj|£tice,  and  diftufbed  both  publlck  and  prU 
vate  quiet,  -ii^  th^t  age,  when  fubordinatioa 
was  broken,  and  awe  was  hifled  away'; 
when  anyunfettled  innovatorwho  could  hatch 
a  half- formed  notion  produced  it  to  the  pub- 
lick;  when  every  man  might  become'^ 
preacher,  and  almoft  every  preacher  could 
Colle(^  a  congregation. 

The  wifdom  of  the  nation  is  very  reafon- 
ably  fuppofed  to  refrde  in  the  parliament. 
What  can  be  concluded  of  the  lower  clafles 
of  the  people,  when  in  one  of  the  parliaments 
fummoned  by  Cromwell  it  was  ferioufly  pro- 
pofed,  that  all  the  records  in  the  Tower  Ihould 
be  burnt,  that  all  memory  of  things  pail: 
fhould  be  effaced,  and  that  the  whole  fyftem 
of  life  fliould  commence  anew  ? 

We  have  never  been  witnefles  of  animoii- 
ties  excited  by  the  ufe  of  minced  pies  and 
plumb  porridge ;  nor  feen  with  what  abhor- 
rence thofe  who  could  eat  them  at  all  other 
times  of  the  year  would  (brink  from  them  in 
December.  An  old  Puritan,  who  was  alive 
in  my  childhood,  being  at  one  of  the  feafts 
of  the  church  invited  by  a  neighbour  to  par- 
take 
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t?il%^^  his  cheer,  told  him,  that,  if  he  would 
treat'  him  at  an  alehoufe  with  beer,  brewed 
foF  all  times  and  feafons,  he  (hould  accept  his 
kindnefs,  but  would  have  none  of  his  fuper- 
ftitious  meats  or  drinks. 

One  of  the  puritanical  tenets  was  the  il- 
legality of  all  games  of  chance ;  and  he  that 
reads  Gataker  upon  Lots,  may  fee  how  much 
learning  and  reafon  one  of  the  firft  fcholars 
of  his  age  thought  neceflary,  to  prove  that 
it  was  no  crime  to  throw  a  die,  or  play  at 
cards,  or  to  hide  a  fliilling  for  the  reckoning. 

Aftrology,  however,  againfl:  which  fo  much 
of  the  fatire  is  directed,  was  not  more  the 
folly  of  the  Puritans  than  of  others.  It  had 
in  that  time  a  very  extenflve  dominion.  Its 
predictions  raifed  hopes  and  fears  in  minds 
which  ought  to  have  reje£i;ed  it  with  con- 
tempt. In  hazardous  undertakings,  care  was 
taken  to  begin  under  the  influence  of  a  pro- 
pitious planet  ;  and  when  the  king  was  pri- 
foner  in  Carifbrook  Caftle,  an  aftrologer  was 
confulted  what  hour  would  be  found  mofl: 
favourable  to  an  efcape. 

What 
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What  efFe£l  this  poem  had  upon  the  pub- 
lick,  whether  it  Ihamed  impofture  or  re- 
claimed credulity,  is  not  ealily  determined. 
Cheats  can  feldom  ftand  long  againfl:  laugh- 
ter. It  is  certain  that  the  credit  of  planetary 
Intelligence  wore  fait  away ;  though  fome 
men  of  knowledge,  and  Dryden  among  them^ 
continued  to  believe  that  conjun6lions  and 
oppofitions  had  a  great  part  in  the  diflribu- 
tion  of  good  or  evil,  and  in  the  government 
of  fublunary  things. 

Poetical  A<Sl'ion  ought  to  be  probable  upon 
certain  fuppofitions,  and  fuch  probabilit}^  as 
burlefque  requires  is  here  violated  only  by 
one  incident.  Nothing  can  Ihew  more 
plainly  the  necefiity  of  doing  fomething,  and 
the  difficulty  of  finding  fomething  to  do, 
than  that  Butler  was  reduced  to  transfer  to 
his  hero  the  flagellation  of  Sancho,  not  the 
moil:  agreeable  fidlion  of  Cervantes ;  very 
fuitable  indeed  to  the  manners  of  that  age 
and  nation,  which  afcribed  wonderful  effi- 
cacy to  voluntary  penances  ;  but  fo  remote 
from  the  practice  and  opinions  of  the  Hudi- 
braftick  time,  that  judgement  and  imagination 
are  alike  offended. 

The 
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The  diftion  of  this  poem  is  grofTly  fami- 
liar, and   the  numbers  ptirpofely   neglefled, 
except  in  a  few  places  where  the  thoughts  by 
their  native  excellence  fecure  themfelves  from 
violation,  being  fuch  as  mean  language  can- 
not exprefs.     The  mode  of  verfification  haS 
been  blamed  by  Dryden,  who  regrets  that 
the  herolck  meafure  was  not  rather  chofen. 
To  the  critical  fentence  of  Dryden  the  highefl; 
reverence  would  be  due,  were  not  his  deci- 
lions  often  precipitate,  and  his  opinions  kn^ 
mature.     When   he   wilhed   to  change   the 
meafure,  he  probably  would  have  been  wil- 
ling to  change  more.     If  he  intended  that, 
when  the  numbers  were  heroick,  the  dl£tion 
Ihould  ftill  remain  vulgar,  he  planned  a  very 
heterogeneous    and    unnatural    compofition. 
If  he  preferred  a  general  ftatelinefs  both-  of 
found  and  words,  he  can  be  only  underftood 
to  wifh  that  Butler  had  undertaken,  a^:. differ* 
ent  work. 


The  meafure  is  quick,  fpritely,  and  collo- 
quial, fuitable  to  the  vulgarity  of  the  :W<3rds 
and  the  levity  of  the  fentiments.  _But  fuch 
numbers  and  fuch  jdi^tion  can  .g.ain:;  regard  . 
.  .  .  only 
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only  when,  they  are  ufed  by  a  writer  whofe 
vigour  of  fancy  and  copioufnefs  of  knowledge 
entitle  him  to  contempt  of  ornaments,  and 
who,  in  confidence  of  the  novelty  and  juft- 
nefs  of  his  conceptions,  can  afford  to  throw 
metaphors  and  epithets  away.  To  another 
that  conveys  common  thoughts  in  carelefs 
verification,  it  will  only  be  faid,  "  Pauper 
'*  videri  Ciniia  viilt,  &  eil:  pauper."  The 
nieaning  and  diction  will  be  worthy  of  each 
other,  and  criticifm  may  juftly  doom  them  to 
perifh  together. 

Nor   even    though  another  Butler  fhouM 
arife,    would   another   Hudibras    obtain    the 
fame  regard.     Burlefque  confifls  in  a  difpro- 
portion  between  the  flyle  and  the  fentiments, 
or  between  the  adventitious  fentiments  and 
the  fundamental  fubje^St.     It  therefore,    like 
all  bodies  compounded  of  heterogeneous  parts, 
contains  in  it  a  principle  of  corruption.     All 
difproportion  is  unnatural ;  and  from  what  ia . 
unnatural  we  can   derive  only  the  pleafure 
which  novelty  prpduces.  We  admire  it  awhile' 
as  a   flrange   thing;    but,    when   it   is.  no 
longer  flrange,  we  perceive  its  deformity.    It 
is  a  kind  of  artifice,  which  by  frequent  repe-  . 

lition 
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tition  detects  itfelf ;  and  the  reader,  learning 
in  time  what  he  is  to  expe£l,  lays  down  his 
book,  as  the  fpe£lator  turns  away  from  a 
fecond  exhibition  of  thofe  tricks,  of  which 
the  only  ufe  is  to  fhew  that  they  can  be 
played. 


ROCHESTER. 
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t    ^§9    j 
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OHNWILMOT,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Rochefter,  the  fon  of  Henry  Earl  of  Ro- 
chefter,  better  kiidwn  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Wilmot,  fo  often  mentioned  in  Clarendon's 
Hiflory,  Wis  biarn  April  lo,  1647,  ^t  Ditch- 
ley  in  Oxfordfhire.  After  a  grammatical  edu- 
cation at  the  fchool  of  Bilrford^  he  entered 
a  nobleman  into  Wadham  College  In  1659^ 
only  twelve  years  old  ;  arid  in  1661,  at  four- 
teen, was,  with  fome  other  perfons  of  high 
rank,  madfe  mafler  of  arts  by  Lord  Clarendon 
in  perfon. 

He  travelled  afterwards  into  France  arid 
Italy ;  arid,  at  his  return,  devoted  himfelf  to 
the  Coiirt.  In  1 665  he  went  to  fea  with  Sand^ 
wich,   and   diflinguiflied    himfelf  at    Bergen 

Vol.  L  U  by 
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by  uncommon  intrepidity ;  and  the  next 
fummer  ferved  again  on  board  Sir  Edward 
Spragge,  who,  in  the  heat  of  the  engage- 
ment, having  a  mellage  of  reproof  to  fend 
to  one  of  his  captains,  could  find  no  man 
ready  to  carry  it  but  Wilmot,  who,  in  an 
open  boat,  went  and  returned  amidfl  the 
ftorm  of  i3iot. 

But  his  reputation  for  bravery  was  not  lad- 
ing :  he  was  reproached  with  flinking  away 
in  ftrect  quarrels,  and  leaving  his  companions 
to  Ihift  as  they  could  without  him  ;  and, 
Sheffield  Duke  of  Buckingham  has  left  a 
{lory  of  his  refufal  to  fight  him* 

He  had  very  early  an  inclination  to  Intem-^ 
perance,  which  he  totally  fubducd  in  his 
travels  ;  but,  when  he  became  a  courtier,  he 
unhappily  addicted  himlelf  to  diffolute  and 
vitious  company,  by  which  his  principles 
were  corrupted,  and  his  manners  depraved. 
He  loft  all  fenfe  of  religious  reflraint ;  and, 
finding  it  not  convenient  to  admit  the  autho- 
rity of  laws  which  he  was  refolved  not  to 
obey,  {helte red  his  wickednefs  behind  infi- 
delity. 

Ac 
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As  he  excelled  in  that  noify  and  licentious 
rrietriment  which  wiufe  itlfcites,  his  compa- 
nions Eagerly  encouraged  him  in  excefs,  and 
he  wilhngly  indulged  it ;  till,  as  he  confelTed 
to  t)r.  Burnet,  he  was  for  five  years  together 
cdntintially  drunk,  or  fo  much  inflamed  by 
frequent  ehriety,  aS  in  lio  interval  to  be  mafter 
of  himfelf. 

In  this  ftate  he  played  many  frolicks,  which 
it  is  ndt  for  his  honour  that  we  fhould  re- 
member, and  which  are  not  now  diftin6lly 
known.  He  often  purfued  low  amours  in 
mean  difguifes,  and  always  a6led  with  great 
exa6tnefs  and  dexterity  the  chara6lers  which 
he  aflumed. 

He  once  ereded  a  ftage  on  Tower-hill, 
and  harangued  the  populace  as  a  mounte- 
bank;  and,  having  made  phyfick  part  of  his 
iKidy,  is  laid  to  have  pradifed  it  fuccefsfuUy. 

He  was  fo  mAich  in  favour  with  King 
Charles,  that  he  \Vas*  itiade^  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  bedchamber,  and  comptroUer  of 
Woodftpck  Park. 

U  2  Having 
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Having  an  aclive  and  Inquilitlve  mind,  he 
never,  except  in  his  paroxyfms  of  intempe- 
rance, was  wholly  negligent  of  ftudy  :  he 
read  what  is  confidered  as  polite  learning  fb 
much,  that  he  is  mentioned  by  Wood  as  the 
greateft  fcholar  of  all  the  nobility.  Some- 
tiires  lie  retired  into  the  country,  and  amufed 
himfelf  with  writing  libels,  in  which  he  did 
not  pretend  to  cqxifine  himfelf  to  truth. 

His  favourite  author  in  French  was  Boileau, 
and  in  Englilli  Cowley. 

Thus  in  a  courfe  of  drunken  gaiety,  and 
grofs  fenfuality,  with  intervals  of  ftudy  per- 
haps yet  more  criminal,  with  an  avowed  con- 
tempt of  all  decency  and  order,  a  total  dif- 
regard  to  every  moral,  and  a  refolute  denial 
of  every  religious  obligation,  he  lived  worth - 
iefs  and  ufelefs,  and  blazed  out  his  youth  and 
his  health  in  lavifh  voluptuoufnefs ;  till,  at 
the  age  of  one  and  thirty,  he  had  exhaufted 
the  fund  of  life,  and  reduced  himfelf  to  a 
iiate  of  weakncfs  and  decay. 


At 
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At  this  time  he  was  led  to  an  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Burnet,  to  whom  he  laid  open  with 
great  freedom  the  tenour  of  his  opinions,  and 
the  courfe  of  his  life,  and  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived fuch  conviftion  of  the  reafonablenefs 
of, moral  duty,  and  the  truth  of  Chriftianity, 
as  produced  a  total  change  both  of  his  man-. 
ners  and  opinions.  The  account  of  thofe 
falutary  conferences  is  given  by  Burnet,  in  a 
book  intituled,  Some  Pa[fages  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  John  Earl  of  Rochefler  ;  which  the 
critick  ought  to  read  for  its  elegance,  the  phi- 
lofopher  for  its  arguments,  and  the  faint  for 
its  piety.  It  were  an  injury  to  the  reader  to, 
offer  him  an  abridgement. 

He  died  July  26,  1680,  before  he  had 
completed  his  thirty-fourth  year;  and  was  fo 
worn  away  by  a  long  illuefs,  that  life  wea^ 
out  without  a  ftruggle. 

Lord  Rochefler  was  eminent  for  the  vigour, 
of  his  colloquial  wit,  and  remarkaUle  .  fgr 
many  wild  pranks  and  fallies  of  extravagance.; 
The  glare  of  his  general  chara£ler  diftufed 
itfef  upon  his  writings  ;  the  cgmpoiltions  of 
U  3  a  mai:? 
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a  man  whofe  name  was  heard  fo  often,  were 
certain  of  attention,  and  from,  many  readers 
certain  of  applaufe.  This  blaze  of  repnta-; 
tion  is  not  yet  quite  extinguilhed ;  and  his 
poetry  ft  ill  retains  fome  fplendpur  beyond 
that  which  genius  has  beflowed. 

Wood  and  Burnet  give  us  reafon  to  believe, 
that  much  was  imputed  to  him  which  he  did 
not  write.  I  know  not  by  whom  the  original 
colleftion  was  made,  or  by  what  authority  its 
genuinenefs  was  afcertained.  The  firft  edi-. 
tign  was  publifhed  in  the  year  of  his  death, 
with  an  air  of  concealment,  profeffing  in  the 
title  page  to  be  printed  at  Antwerp, 

Of  fome  of  the  pieces,  however,  there  is 
no  doubt.  The  Imitation  of  Horace's  Satire, 
theVerfes  to  LordMulgrave,  the  Satire  againil 
Man,  the  Verfes  upon  Nothings  and  perhaps 
Ibme  others,  are  I  believe  genuine,  and  per- 
haps moft  of  thofe  which  the  late  colki^iou 
exhibits.  ^ 

As  he  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  found 

leifure  for  any  courfe  of  continued  Audy,  his 

pieces  are  commonly  fhort,  fuch  as  one  lit  of 

refolution  would  produce. 

His 
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His  fongs  have  no  particular  chara£ler : 
they  tell,  like  other  fongs,  in  fmooth  and  eafy 
language,  of  fcorn  and  kindnefs,  difmiffion 
and  defertion,  abfence  and  inconflancy,  with 
the  common  places  of  artificial  courtfhjp. 
They  are  commonly  fmooth  and  eafy  ;  but 
have  little  nature,  and  little  fentiment. 

His  imitation  of  Horace  on  Lucilius  is  ix)t 
inelegant  or  unhappy.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second  began  that  adaptation,  which  has 
(ince  been  very  frequent,  of  ancient  poetry  to 
prefent  times  ;  and  perhaps  few  will  be  found 
where  the  parallelifm  is  better  preferved  than 
in  this.  The  verfification  is  indeed  forne- 
times  carelefs,  but  it  is  fometimes  vigorous 
and  weighty. 

The  ftrongeft  effort  of  his  Mufe  is  his 
poem  upon  Nothing.  He  is  not  the  firfl  who 
has  chofen  this  barren  topick  for  the  boaff  of 
his  fertility.  There  is  a  poem  called  Nitii\h 
Latin  hy  Pajfe rat,  a  poet  and  critick  of .  the 
iixteenth  century  in  France  ;  who,  in  his  own 
epitaph,'  exprcfjes  his  zeaj  fpr  gopd  poetry 
thus : 

U  4  ^—MoUiter 
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— -Molliter  oCaquiefcent  . 
Sint  modo  carminibus,non  onerata -malis.      . 

•  His  wprks  are  hot  common,  and  therefore 
I  fhall  lubjoin  his  verfes. 

In  examhiing  this  performance,  Nothing 
muft  be  conlidered  as  having  not  only  a  ne- 
gative but  a  kind  of  pofitive  Signification  ;  as 
I  need  not  fear  thieves,  I  have  nothing  ;  and 
nothing  is  a  very  powerful  protestor.  In  the 
firft  part  o(  the  fentence  it  is  taken  negatively; 
in  the  fecond  it  is  taken  pofitively,  as  an 
agent.  In  one  of  Boileau's  lines  it  was  a 
queflion,  whether  he  fhould  ufe  a  riefi  faire^ 
or  am  rienfmre\  and  the  firft  was  preferred, 
becaufe  it  gave  rien  a  fenfe  in  fome  fort  pofi- 
tive.  Nothing  Q2in  be  a  fubje<5l  only  in  its 
poiitive  (tnHGf  and  fuch  a  fenfe  is  given  it  in 
the  firfl  line : 

Nothin^j  thoir  elder,  brother  ev'n  to  iliade. 

In  this  line,  I  know  not  whether  he  does  not 
allude  to  a  curious  book  de  Umbra,  by  Wo- 
werus,  which,  having  told  the  qualities  of 
Shade,  concludes  with  a  poern  in  which  are 
thefe  lines : 

3"  '  Jam 
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Jam  pHmfuni  terram  validis  circumfpice  clauftrls 
Sufpenfam  totam,  decus  admirabile  mundi 
Terrafque  tradtufque  maris,  campofque  liqueiit^S 
Aeris  &  vafli  laqueata  palatia  coeli — 
Omnibus  UMBRA  prior. 

The  pofitlve  fenfe  is  generally  preferved, 
with  great  Ikill,  through  the  whole  poem ; 
though  fornetimes,  in  a  fubordin ate  fenfe,  the 
negative  nothing  is  injiidicioufly  mingled, 
Paflerat  confounds  the  two  fenfes. 

Another  of  his  moft  vigorous  pieces  is  hjs 
Lampoon  on  Sir  Car  Scroop,  who,  In  a  poena 
called  The  Praife  of  Satire,  had  fome  lines 
like  thefe  * : 

He  who  can  pufh  into  a  midnight  fray 
,  His  brave  companion,  and  then  run  away. 
Leaving  him  to  be  miirder'd  in  thellreet, 
Then  put  it  off  with  fome  buffoon  conceitf  . 
Him,  thus  difhonour'd,  for  a  wit  you  own. 
And  court  him  as  top  fidler  of  the  town. 

This  was  meant  of  Rochefter,,  yvhQ(t  bujk: 
foon  conceit  was,  I   fupppfe,   a  faying  often" 

*  I  f^uote  from  memory. 

men- 
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mentioned,  that  every  Man  would  be  a  Coward 
if  he  durji ;  and  drew  from  him  thofe  furious 
verfes ;  to  which  Scroop  made  in  reply  an 
epigram^  ending  with  thefe  hnes  : 

Thou  canfl  hurt  no  man's  fame  with  thy  ill  word ; 
Thy  pen  is  full  as  harmlcfs  as  thy  fword. 

Of  the  fatire  againfl  Man^  Rochefter  can 
only  claim  what  remains  when  all  Boile^u's 
part  is  taken  away. 

In  all  his  works  there  is  fprightlinefs  and 
vigour,  and  every  where  may  be  found  tokens 
of  a  mind  which  fludy  might  have  carried 
to  excellence.  What  more  can  be  expeded 
from  a  life  fpent  in  oftentatious  contempt  of 
regularity,  and  ended  before  the  abilities  of 
many  other  men  began  to  be  difplayed  r 
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Regli  In  Academia  Parifienfi  Profeflbris* 

Ad  orAatillimum  virum  Erricum  Memmium. 

Janus  adefl,  feflae  pofcunt  fua  dona  Kalendae, 
Munus  abefl  feflis  quod  poffim  offerre  Kalendis. 
Siccine  Qa^aiius  nobis  exaruit  humor  ? 
Ufque  adeo  ingenii  noflri  eft  exhaufta  facultas, 
Immunem  ut  videat  redeuntis  janitor  anni  ? 
Quod  nufquam'eft,  potius  nova  per  veftigia  q^U£eram» 

Ecce  autem  partes  dum  fefe  v^rfat  in  omnes 
Invenit  mea  Mufa  nihil,  ne  defpice  munus. 
Nam  NIHIL  eft  gemmis,  nihil  eft  pretiolius  auro. 
Hue  animum,  hue.  igitur  vultus  adverte  benignos : 
Res  nova  narratur  quse  nulli  audita  priorum, 
Aufonii  &  Graii  dixerunt  castera  vates, 
Aufoni^  indid:um  nihil  eft  Grcec^que  Cameense* 

E  coelo  quacunque  Ceres  fua  profpieit  arva, 
Aut  genitor  liquidis  orbem  compleftitur  ulnis 
Occanus,  nihil  interitus  &  originis  expers. 
Immortale  nihil,  nihil  omni  parte  b-eatum. 

Quod 
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Quod  fi  hinc  majeflas  &  vis  divina  probatur, 
Num  quid  honore  deum,  num  quid  dignabimur 

axis  ? 
Confpedu  lucis  nihil  eft  jucundius  almae, 
Vere  nihil,  nihil  irriguo  formofius  horto, 
Floridius  pratisj  Zephyri  clementius  aura  ; 
in  bello  fandium  nihil  eft,  Martifque  tumultu  i 
Juftum  in  pace  nihil,  nihil  eft  in  fcedere  tutuni,, 
Felix  cui  nihil  eft,  (fuerant  hcec  vota  Tibullo) 
Non  timet  iniidias  :  fures,  inccndia  temnit : 
Sollicitas  fequitur  nullo  fub  judice  iites. 
Hie  ipfe  invixflis  qui  fubjicit  omnia  fatis 
Zenonis  fapiens,  nihil  admiratur  &  optat. 
Socraticique  gregis  fuit  ifta  fcientia  quondam, 
Scire  NIHIL,  ftudio  cui  nunc  incumbitur  uni. 
Nee  quicquam  in  ludo  mavult  didiciffe  juventus, , 
Ad  magnus  quia  ducit  opes,  8c  culmen  honorum, 
Nofce  NIHIL,  nofces  fertur  quod  Pythagores 
Grano  ha^rere  fabae,  cui  vox  adjun<5ta  negantis. 
Muki  Mercuric  freti  duce  vifcera  terr^ 
Pura  liquefaciunt  fimul,  &  patrimonia  mifcent, 
Arcano  inftantes  pperi,  &:  carbonibus  atris, 
Qui  tandem  exhaufti  damnis,  fradlique  labore, 
Inveniuntatque  inventuni  nihil  ufque  requirunt. 

Hoc 
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Hoc  dlmetiri  noii  ulla  decempeda  poffit  t 
Nee  numeret  Libyese  numerum  qui  callet  areii^  • 
Et  Phoebo  ignotum  nihil  eft,  nihil  akius  aftris. 
Tuque,  tibi  licet  eximium  (it  mentis  acumen, 
Omnem  in  naturam  penetrans,  &  in  abdita  rerum, 
Pace  tua,  Memmi,  nihil  ignorare  videris. 
Sole  tamen  nihil  eft,  &  pure  clarius  igne. 
Tange  nihil,  dicefque  nihil  fine  corpore  tangi. 
Cerne  nihil,  cerni  dices  nihil  abfque  colore, 
Surdum  audit  loquiturque  nihil  fine  voce,  volat* 

que 
Abfque  ope  pennarum,  &  graditur  fine  cruribus 

uUis. 
Abfque  loco  motuque  nihil  per  inane  vagatun 
Humano  generi  utilius  nihil  arte  medendi. 
Ne  rhombos  igitur,  neu  Thefl^ala  murmura  tent^t 
Idalia  vacuum  trajedtus  arundine  ped:us, 
Neu  legat  Idceo  Did:sum  in  vertice  gramen. 
Vulneribus  fasvi  nihil  auxiliatur  amoris. 
Vexerit  &  quemvis  trai>s  mceftas  portitor  undas. 
Ad  fuperos  imo  nihil  hunc  revocabit  ab  orco, 
Inferni  nihil  infled:it  praecordia  regis, 
Parcarumque  colos,  &  inexorabiie  penfum. 
Obruta  Phlegrasis  campis  Titania  pubes 

■    Fuhnineb' 
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Fulmineo  fenfit  nihil  efle  potentius  i&.\.\ : 
Poingitur  magni  nihil  extra  moenia  mundi : 
Diique  NIHIL  metuunt.  Quid  longo  carmine  plura 
Commemorem  ?  virtnte  nihil  prseftantius  ipfa, 
Splendidius  nihil  eft ;    nihil  eft  Jove  denique 

majus. 
Scd  tempus  finem  argutis  imponere  nugis : 
Ne  tibi  fi  miilta  laiidem  mea  carmina  charta, 
De  NiHiLO  NiHiLi  pariant  faftidk  verfus. 


ROS- 
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ENTWORTH    DILLON,    Earl 

of  Rofcommon,  was  the  fon  of  James 
Dillon  and  Elizabeth  Wentworth,  fifter  to 
the  earl  of  Strafford.  He  was  born  in  Ireland, 
during  the  lieutenancy  of  Strafford,  who, 
being  both  his  uncle  and  his  god-father,  gave 
him  his  own  furname.  His  father,  the  third 
earl  of  Rofcommon,  had  been  converted  by 
Ufher  to  the  proteftant  religion  ;  and  when 
the  poplfh  rebellion  broke  out,  Strafford 
thinking  the  family  in  great  danger  from  ths 
fury  of  the  Irifh,  fent  for  his  godfon,  and 
placed  him  at  his  own  feat  in  Yorkfnirc, 
where  he  was  inflrucced  in  Latin  ;  which  he 
learned  fo  as  to  write  it  with  purity  and  ele- 
gance, though  he  was  never  able  to  retaiu 
the  rules  of  grammar. 

Vol.  I.  U  8  .  Such 
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Such  is  the  account  given  by  Mr,  Feniiyn^ 
from  whofe  nates  on  Waller  moft  of  this  ac- 
count mufl  be  borrowed,  though  I  know  not 
whether  all  that  he  relates  is  certain.  The 
in.ilru£ter  whom  he  afligns  to  Rofcommon  is 
one  Dr.  /ij//,  by  whom  he  cannot  mean 
the  famous  Hally  then  an  old  man  and  a 
Eiihop* 

When  the  ftorm  broke  out  upon  StraiTbrd, 
his  houfe  was  a  flielter  no  longer  ;  and  Dil- 
forSy  by  the  advice  of  Ufher,  was  fent  to  Caen, 
where  the  Froteftants  had  then  an  univeriity, 
and  continued  his  fludies  under  Bachart, 

Young  Dillon,  who  was  fent  to  ftudy 
"under  Bochart,  and  who  is  reprefented  as 
having  already  made  great  proficiency  in  lite- 
mture,  could  not  be  more  than  nine  years 
old.  Strafford  went  to  govern  Ireland  in 
iS^iSf  *^^^  "^^^  P^^^  ^^  death  eight  years  af- 
terwards. That  be  was  fent  to  Caen,  is  cer- 
tr.io  ;  that  he  was  a  great  fcholar.  may  be 
doubted. 

At  Caen  he  is  fiid  to  have  had  fome  preter- 
natural intelligence  of  his  father's  death. 

"  The 
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**  The  lord  Rofcommon,  being  a  boy  of 
**.len.jfears  of  age,  at  Caen  in  Normandy, 
<*^0ne  day  was,  as  it  were,  madly  extrava- 
**  gaat-  in  playing,  leaping,  getting  over 
'*  the- tables,  boards,  &c.  He  was  wont  to 
'Vbe  fober  enough  ;  they  faid,  God  grant 
*'  this  bodes  no  ill-luck  to  him  !  In  the  heat 
'*  of  this  extravagant  fit,  he  cries  out,  My 
^^  father  is  dead.  A  fortnight  after,  news 
*'  came  from  Ireland  that  his  father  was  dead. 
*^  This  account  I  had  from  Mr.  Knolles, 
'^  who  was  his  governor,  and  then  with 
**  him, — fince  fecretary  to  the  earl  of  Straf- 
'*  ford ;  and  I  have  heard  his  lordlhip's 
*'  relations  confirm  the  fame."  Aubrey  s 
Mifcellany. 

The  prefent  age  is  very  little  inclined  to^. 
favour  any  accounts  of  this  kind,  nor  will 
the  name  of  Aubrev  much  recommend  it  to 
credit :  it  ought  not,  however,  to  be  omitted^ 
becaufe  better  evidence  of  a  faft  cannot  eafily 
be  found  than  is  here  offered,  and  it  muft  be 
by  preferving  fuch  relations  that  we  may  at 
lall:  judge  how  much  they  are  to  be  regarded. 
If  we  ftay  to  examine  this  account,  we  fhall 

Vol.  I.  X  fee 
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fee  difficulties  on  both  fides  ;  here  is  a  rela=* 
tion  of  a  fad:  given  by  a  man  who  had  no 
intereft  to  deceive,  and  who  could  not  be 
deceived  himfelf ;  and  here  is,  oa  the  other 
hand,  a  miracle  which  produces  no  effect  | 
the  order  of  nature  is  interrupted,  to  difcover 
not  a  future  but  only  a  diilant  event,  the' 
knowledge  of  which  is  of  no  ufe  to  him  to- 
whom  it  is  revealed.  Between-  thefe  diffi* 
Qulties,  what  way  fhall  be  found  ?  Is  reafort 
or  teftimony  to  be  rejedled  ?  I  believe  what 
Ofborne  fays  of  an  appearance  of  fan61"ity 
may  be  applied  to  fuch  impulfes  or  anticipa- 
tions as  this  :  Do  not  wholly  Jl'ight  them,  be-^ 
caufe  they  may  be  true',  but  do  not  eajily  triifl 
themy  becaufe  they  may  be  faife. 

The  fiate  both  of  England  and  Ireland 
was  at  this  time  fuch,  that  he  who  tvas 
abfent  from  either  country  had  very  little 
temptation  to  return  :■  and  therefore  Rof- 
common,  when  he  left  Gaen,  travelled  into 
Italy,  and  amufed  himfelf  with  its  antiquities,- 
and  particularly  with  medals,  in  which  he 
acquired  uncommon  ikilL 
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At  the  Reftoration,  with  the  other  friends 
of  monarchy,  he  came  to  England,  was 
made  captain  of  the  hand  of  penfionerSj  and 
learned  fo  much  of  the  diiTolutenefs  of  the 
tourt,  that  he  addided  himfelf  immoderately 
to  gaming,  by  which  he  was  engaged  in 
frequent  quarrels,  and  which  undoubtedly 
brought  •  upon  him  its  ufual  concomitants, 
extravagance  and  diftrefs. 

After  fdme  tirbe  a  difpute  about  part  of 
his  eftate  forced  him  into  Ireland,  where  he 
was  made  by  the  duke  of  Ormond  captain  of 
the  guards,  and  met  with  an  adventure  thus 
related  by  Fenton, 

"  He  was  at  Dublin  as  much  as  ever  dif- 
*'  tempered  with  the  fame  fatal  affection  for 
*' play,  which  engaged  him  in  one  adven- 
*'  ture  chat  well  defei'ves  X.o  be  related.  As 
*'  he  returned  to  his  lodgings  from  a  gaming- 
*'  table^  he  was  attacked  in  the  dark  by  three 
*'  ruffians,  who  were  employed  to  aflaffinate 
**  him.  The  Earl  defended  himfelf  with  fb 
V  much  refolution,  that  he  difpatched  one  of 
"  the  aggrelfors ;  whilil  a  gentleman,  acci* 
X  2  '        '*  dentally 
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*'  dentally  palling  that  way,  interpofed,  and 
"  diiarmed  another  :  the  third  feeured  him- 
*'  fcif  by  flight.  This  generous  affiftant  wa& 
*'  a  difbanded  officer,  of  a  good  family  and 
"  fair  reputation ;  who,  by  what  we  call  the 
*'  partiahty  of  fortune,  to  avoid  cenfuring  the 
'*  iniquities  of  the  times,  wanted  even  a  plain 
*'  fliit  of  cloaths  to  make  a  decent  appearance 
"  at  the  caftle.  But  his  lordfhip,  on  this 
"  occafion,  prefenting  him  to  the  Duke  of 
**  Ormond,  with  great  importunity  prevailed 
"  with  his  grace,  that  he  might  refign  his 
*'  poll:  of  captain  of  the  guards  to  his  friend; 
"  which  for  about  three  years  the  gentleman 
"  enjoyed,  and,  upon  his  death,  the  duke 
"  returned  the  commiliion  to  his  generous 
"  benefador." 

When  lie  had  finifhed  his  bufinefs,  he  re- 
turned to  London  ;  was  made  Mafter.  of  the 
Horfe  to  the  Dutchefs  of  York;  and  married 
the  Lady  Frances,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Burlington,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Courteney. 

He  now  bulled  his  mind  with  literary  pro- 
]e6ls,  and  formed  the  plan  of  a  fociety  for 
refining  our  language,  and  fixing  itsilandard; 

in 
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in  imlfation^  fays  Fenton,  of  thofe  learned  and 
polite  focieties  with  which  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted abroad.  In  this  defigii  his  friend 
Dryden  is  faid  to  have  affifted,  him. 

The  fame  defign,  it  is  well  known,  was 
revived  by  Dr.  Swift  in  the  miniilry  of  Ox- 
ford ;  but  it  has  never  fince  been  publickiy 
mentioned,  though  at  that  time  great  expec- 
tations were  formed  by  fome  of  its  eftablifh- 
ment  and  its  effects.  Such  a  fociety  might, 
perhaps,  without  much  difficultj',  be  col- 
lected; but  that  it  would  produce  what  is 
expedled  from  it,  may  be  doubted. 

The  Italian  academy  feems  to  have  ob- 
tained its  end.  The  language  was  refined, 
and  fo  fixed  that  it  has  changed  but  little. 
The  French  academy  thought  that  they  re- 
fined their  language,  and  doubtlefs  thought 
rightly ;  but  the  event  has  not  iliev/n  that 
they  fixed  it ;  for  the  French  of  the  prefent 
time  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  laft 
century. 

In  this  country  an  academy  could  be  ex- 
pected to  do  but  little.     If  an  academician's 
X  3  place 
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place  were  profitable,  it  would  be  given  by 
iiitereft  ;  if  attendance  were  gratuitou>,  it 
would  be  rarely  paid,  and  no  man  would  en- 
dure the  leafl:  difgufl:.  Unanimity  is  impof- 
fible,  and  debate  would  feparate  the  affemoly. 

But  fyppofe  the  philological  decree  made 
^nd  promulgated,  v/hat  would  be  its  authc? 
rity  ?  In  ablolute  governments,  there  is  tome- 
times  a  general  reverence  paid  to  all  that  has 
the  fandiqn  of  power,  and  the  countenance 
of  greatnefs.  How  little  this  is  the  ftate  of 
our  country  needs  not  to  be  told.  We  live 
in  an  age  in  which  it  is  a  kind  of  publick 
fport  to  refufe  all  refpeil  that  cannot  be  en- 
forced. The  edi6ls  of  an  Englilhi  academy 
would  probably  be  read  by  many,  only  that 
they  might  be  fure  to  diiobey  them. 

That  our  language  is  in  perpetual  danger 
of  corruption  cannot  be  denied ;  but  what 
prevention  can  be  found  ?  The  prelent  man- 
ners of  the  nation  would  deride  authority, 
and  therefore  nothing  is  left  but  that  every 
writer  iliould  criticife  himfelf, 
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All  hopes  of  new  literary  iiiftitutions  were 
quickly  ^uppreffed  by  the  contentious  turbu^ 
lence  of  King  James's  reign  ;  and  Rofcom- 
mon,  forefeeing  that  fome  violent  eoncuffion 
of  the  State  was  at  hand,  purpofed  to  retire 
to  Rome,  alleging,  that  h  zvas  bejl  to  Jit  near 
the  chimney  when  the  chamber  Jmoaked\  a  fen- 
tence,  of  which  the  application  feems  not 
very  clear. 

His  departure  was  delayed  by  the  gout ; 
and  he  was  fo  impatient  either  of  hinderanco 
or  of  pain,  that  he  fubmitted  himfelf  to  a 
French  empirick,  who  is  faid  to  have  repelled 
the  difeafe  into  his  bowels. 

At  the  moment  in  which  he  expired,  he 
uttered,  with  an  energy  of  voice  that  ex- 
preffed  the  mofi:  fervent  devotion,  two  lines 
of  his  own  verfion  of  Dies  Ir^^i 

My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forfake  me  in  my  end. 

• — He  died  in  1684;  and  was  burled   with 
great  pomp  in  Weftminfter- Abbey, 

X  4  His 
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His    poetical  chara£ter   is   given   by   Mr. 
Feiiton :  s 

**  In  his  writings,'*  fays  Fenton,  "  we  view 
*'  the  image  of  a  mind  which  was  naturally 
*'  ferious    and   folid  ;    richly    furnilhed    and 
^'  adorned  with  all  the  ornaments  of  learn- 
*'  ing,  unaffectedly  difpofed  in  the  moft  re- 
*'  gular  and  elegant  order.     His  imagination 
*'  might  have  probably  been   more   fruitful 
"  and  fprightly,  if  his  judgement  had  been 
"  lefs  fevere.     But  that  feverity  (delivered  in. 
"  a  mafculine,  clear,  fuccin6t  ftyle)  contri- 
"  buted  to  make  him  fo  eminent  in  the  didacr 
"  tical  manner,  that  no  man,   with  juftice, 
"  can  affirm  he  was  ever  equalled  by  any  of 
*'  our  nation,  without  confeffing  at  the  fame 
"  time  that  he  is  inferior  to  none.     In  fome 
"  other  kinds  of  writing  his  genius  feems  tp 
*'  hav^e  wanted  fire  to  attain  the  point  of  per-? 
^'  faction  ;  but  who  can  attain  it  ?" 

From  this  account  of  the  riches  of  his 
mind,  who  would  not  imagine  that  they  had 
been  difplayed  in  large  volumes  and  numerous 
performances  I    Who  would  not,    after  the 

perufal 


perufal  of  this  character,,  be  fu.rprifed  to  find 
that  all  the  proofs  of  this  genius,,  and  knowr 
ledge  and  judgement,  are  not  fuificient  tk» 
form  a  fingle  book,  or  to  appear  otherwife 
than  in  qonjunftion  with  the  works  of  fome 
other  writer  of  the  fam^  petty  lize  ?  But 
thus  it  is  that  charaders  are  written  :  wc 
know  fomewhat,  and  we  imagine  the  reft. 
The  obfervation,  that  his  imagination  would 
probably  have  been  more  fruitful  and  fprite^ 
ly  if  his  judgement  had  been  lefs  fevere,  may 
be  anfwered,  by  a  remarker  fome  what  in- 
clined to  cavi],  by  a  contrary  fuppofition,  that 
his  judgement  would  probably  have  been  lefs 
fevere,  if  his  imagination  had  been  more 
fruitful.  It  is  ridiculous  to  oppofe  judgement 
to  imagination  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
.  men  have  neceflarily  lefs  of  one  as  they  have 
more  of  the  other. 

We  mufl  allow  of  Rofcommon,  what  Feu- 
ton  has  not  mentioned  fo  diftindly  as^  he 
ought,  and  what  is  yet  very  much  to  his 
honour,  that  he  is  perhaps  the  only  correct 
writer  in  verfe  before  Addlfon  ;  and  that,  if 
there  are  not  fo  many  or  fo  great  beauties  in 
his  compofitions  as  in  thofe  of  fome  contem- 
poraries, 
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poraries,  there  are  at  leaft  fewer  faults.  Nor 
is  this  his  higheft  pralfe ;  for  Mr.  Pope  has 
celebrated  him  as  the  only  moral  writer  of 
King  Charles's  reign  : 

Unhappy  Dryden  !  in  all  Charles's  days, 
Rofcommon  only  boafls  unfpotted  lays. 

His  great  work  is  his  ElTay  on  Tranflated 
Verfe  ;  of  which  Dryden  writes  thus  in  the 
preface -to  his  Mifcellanies : 

^'  It  was  my  Lord  Rofcommon's  EfTay  on 
"Tranflated  Verfe,"  fays  Dryden,  "  which 
**  made  me  uneaiy,  till  I  tried  whether  or  no 
*'  I  was  capable  of  following  his  rules,  and 
^'  of  reducing  the  Ipeculation  into  practice. 
"  For  many  a  fair  precept  in  poetry  is  like  a 
"  feeming  demonftration  in  mathematicks, 
^'  very  fpecious  in  the  diagram,  but  failing 
"  in  the  mechanick  operation.  I  think  I  have 
*'  generally  obferved  his  inftrudlions  :  lam 
*'  fure  my  reafon  is  fufficiently  convmced 
*'  both  of  their  truth  and  ufefulnefs ;  which, 
*'  in  other  words,  is  to  confefs  no  lefs  a  vanity 
"than  to  pretend  that  I  have,  at  leaft  in  fame 
^*  places,  made  examples  to  his  rules/* 

Thjs 
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This  declaration  of  Dry  den  will,  I  am 
afraid,  be  found  li-tle  more  than  one  of  thofe 
p'r{ory  civilities  which  one  author  pays  tp 
another;  for  when  the  fum  of  lord  Rofcom- 
mon's  precepts  is  colle£led,  it  will  not  be 
eaiy  to  difcover  how  they  can  qualify  their 
.  reader  for  a  better  performance  of  tranflatioa 
than  might  have  been  attauied  by  his  own 
rsflt^lionsy 

He  that  can  abftra^l  his  mind  from  the 
elegance  of  the  poetry,  and  confine  it  to  the 
fenfe  of  the  precepts,  will  find  no  other  di- 
rection than  that  tlie  author  ihould  be  fuita- 
ble  to  the  tranflator's  genius ;  that  he  ^ould 
be  fuch  as  may  deferve  a  tranflation  ;  that  he 
who  intends  to  tranflate  him  (hould  endea- 
vour  to    underhand    him;    that   perfpicuity 
Ihould  be  ftudied.  and  unufual   and  uncouth 
names  fparingly  inferted  ;  and  that  the  ftyle 
of  the  original  ihould  be  copied  in  its  eleva- 
tion and  depreffion.     Thele  are  the  rules  that 
are  celebrated  as  fo  definite  and  important ; 
^;jd  for  the  delivery  of  which  to  mankind  fo 
much  honour  has  been  paid.     Rofcommon 
has  indeed   deferved  his   prajfes^    had   they 

been 
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been  given  with  defcernment,  and  beftowed 
not  on  the  rules  themfelves,  but  the  art  with 
which  they  are  introduced,  and^  the  decora- 
tions with  which  thejr  are  adorned. 

The  EUay,  though  generally  excellent,-  is 
iiot  without  its  faults.  The  ftory  of  the 
Quack,  borrowed  from  Boileau,  was  not 
worth  the  importation  :  he  has  confounded 
the  BritiOi  and  Saxon  mythology  : 

I  grant  that  from  fome  moffy  idol  oak, 

I'll  double  rhymes,  our  Thor  and  Woden  fpokc. 

The  oak,  as  I  think  Gildon  has  obferved, 
belonged  totheBritifli  druids,  and  Thor  and 
Woden  were  Saxon  deities.  Of  the  double 
rhymes,  which  he  fo  liberally  fuppofes,  he 
certainly  had  no  knowledge. 

His  interpofition  of  a  long  paragraph  of 
blank  verfes  is  unwarrantably  licentious. 
Latin  poets  might  as  well  have  intro- 
dttced  a  feries  of  iambicks  among  theiv  he- 
roicks. 
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His  n€xt  work  is  the  tranflation  of  the 
Art  of  poetry ;  which  has  received,  in  my 
opinion,  not  lefs  praife  than  it  deferves« 
Blank  verfe,  left  merely  to  its  numbers,  has 
little  operation  either  on  the  ear  or  mind  :  it 
can  hardly  fupporf  itfelf  without  bold  figures 
and  ftrlking  images.  A  poem  frigidly  didac- 
tick,  without  rhyme,  is  fo  near  to  -proie, 
that  the  reader  only  fcorns  it  for  pretending 
to  be  verfe. 

Having  difen tangled  himfelf  from  the  dif- 
ficulties, of  rhyme,  he  may  juftly  be  expe<5led 
to  give  the  fenfe  of  Horace  with  great  exa<3:- 
nefs,  and  to  fupprefs  no  fubtilty  of  fenti- 
ment  for  the  difficulty  of  exprefliog  it.  This 
demand,  however,  his  tranflation  will  not 
fatisfy  ;  what  he  found  obfcure,  I  do  not 
know  that  he  has  ever  cleared. 

Among  his  fmaller  works,  the  Eclogue  of 
Virgil  and  the  Dies  Irce  are  well  tranflated  ; 
though  the  befl  line  in  the  Dies  Ir^e  is  bor- 
rowed from  Dryden.  In  return,  fuceeeding 
poets  have  borrowed  from  Rofcommon. 

7 
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In  the  verfes  On  the  Lap-dog,  the  pra^ 
nouns  thou  zn'\y  u  are  ofFenfively  confounded  ; 
and  the  turn  at  the  end  is  from  Waller.     - 

His  ver^ons  of  the  two  odes  of  Horace 
are  made  with  great  liberty,  which  is  not  re- 
compenfed  by  much  eiegauee  or  vigour,' 

His  poetical  verfes  are  fpritely,  and  when 
they  were  written  mull  have  been  very  popu« 
ian 

Of  the  fcene  of  Guarin'^  and  the  prologue 
to  Pompey,  Mrs.  PhilUps,  in  her  letters  t6 
Sir  Charles  Cotterel,  has  given  the  hiftory.- 

*'  Lord  R.ofcommon,"  fays  flie,  "  is  cef- 
*^  tainly  one  of  the  moll:  promiling  young 
*'  noblemen  in  Ireland.  He  has  paraph rafed  a 
*'  Pfalm  admirably,  and  a  fcene  ot  Paftor 
*'  Fido  very  finely,  in  fome  places  much  bet- 
•'  ter  than  Sir  Richard  Fanfhaw.  This  was 
*'  undertaken  merely  in  compliment  to  me, 
*'  who  happened  to  fay  that  it  was  the  beft 
*'  fcene  in  Italian,  ^nd  the  worfl  in  Englifli. 

*' He 
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**  He  was  only  two  hours  about  it.  It  begins 
*'  thus  : 

*' Dear  happy  groves,  and  you  the  dark  retreat 
*'  Of  lilent  horrour,  Rett's  eternal  feat.*' 

From  thefe  lines,  which  are  fince  fome-* 
what  mended^  it  appears  that  he  did  not 
think  a  work  of  two  hours  fit  to  endure  the 
eye  of  eriticifm  without  revilal. 

When  Mr  Si  Phillips  was  in  Ireland,  fome 
ladies  that  had  feen  her  tranilatinn  of  Pom- 
pey,  refolded  to  bring  it  on  the  ftage  at  Dub- 
lin ;  and,  to  promote  their  delign^  Lord 
Rofcommon  gave  them  a  prologue,  and  Sir 
Edward  Derihg  an  Epilogue ;  "  which," 
fays  fhe,  **  are  the  beft  performances  of  thofe 
•*  kinds  I  ever  faw."  If  this  is  not  eriticifm, 
it  is  at  leaft  gratitude.  The  thought  of 
bringing  Caefar  and  Pompey  into  Ireland,  the 
only  Country  over  which  Caefar  never  had 
any  power^  is  lucky. 

Of  Rofcommon's  works,  the  judgement  of 
the  publick  feems  to  be  right.     He  is  ele- 
gant, but  not  great ;  he  never  labours  after 
6  .  exquilite 
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exquifite  beauties,  and  he  feldoiti  falls  intd 
grofs  faults.  His  veriification  is  fmooth^ 
but  rarely  vigorous,  and  his  rhymes  are  re* 
markably  exad:.  He  improved  tafte,  if  he 
did  not  enlarge  knowledge,  and  may  be  num- 
bered among  the  benefactors  to  Hftglifli  lite- 
rature. 


OTWAY. 


[    3^^     ] 


F  THOMAS  OTWAY,  one  of 
the  fird  names  in  the  Englifh  drama, 
little  is  known  ;  nor  is  there  any  part  of  that 
little  which  his  biographer  can  take  pleafure 
in  relating. 

He  was  born  at  Trottin  in  Suilex,  March 
3,  1 65 1,  the  fon  of  Mr.  Humphry  Otway, 
redor  of  Woolbedding,  From  Winchefter- 
fchool,  where  he  was  educated,  he  was  en- 
tered in  1669  a  commoner  of  Chrift-church  ; 
but  left  the  univerfity  without  a  degree,  whe- 
ther for  want  of  money,  or  from  impatience 
of  academical  reftraint,  or  mere  eagernefs  to 
mingle  with  the  world,  is  not  l^iown. 

Vol.  I.  Y  It 
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It  feems  likely  that  he  was  in  hope  of  being 
bnfy  and  confpicuous  :  for  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  commenced  player  ;  but  found  him- 
felf  unable   to   gain  any  reputation  on   the 

ftage. 

This  kind  of  inability  he  fhared  with  Sh^k^ 
fpeare  and  Jonfon,  as  he  fhared  likewife  fome 
of  their  excellences.  It  feems  reafonable  to 
expe£l  that  a  great  dramatick  poet  fhould 
without  difficulty  become  a  great  a61or ;  thlt 
he  who  can  feel,  could  exprefs ;  that  he  who 
can  excite  paffion^  fhould  exhibit  with  great 
rcadinefs  its  external  modes  :  but  lince  expe- 
rience has  fully  proved  that  of  thofe  powers, 
whatever  be  their  affinity,  one  may  be  pof- 
feffed  in  a  great  degree  by  him  who  has  very 
little  of  the  other  j  it  mufi:  be  allowed  that 
they  depend  upon  different  faculties,  or  on 
different  ufe  of  the  fame  faculty;  that  the 
aclor  muft  have  a  pliancy  of  mien,  a  flexibi^ 
lity  of  countenance,  and  a  variety  of  tones, 
which  the  poet  may  be  eafily  fuppofed  to 
want ;  or  that  the  attention  of  the  poet  and 
the  player  have  been  differently  employed  ; 
the  one  has   been  confidering  thought,   and 

the 
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the  other  a6lion  ;  one  has  watched  the  heart, 
and  the  other  contemplated  the  face. 

Though  he  conld  not  gain  much  notice  as 
a  player,  he  felt  m  himfelf  fuch  powers  as 
might  qualify  for  a  dramatick  author  ;  and  In 
•1675,  his  twenty-fifth  year,  produced  Alci- 
blades^  a  tragedy  ;  whether  from  the  Aldbiads 
of  Palapraty  I  have  not  means  to  enquire. 
Langbain,  the  great  dete£lor  of  plagiarifm,  is 
filent, 

in  1677  he  publKhed  Titus  and  Berenice^ 
tranfiated  from  Rapin,  with  the  Cheats  of 
Scapin  from  Moliere ;  and  in  1678  Friendjhip 
in  Faffdion^  a  comedy,  which,  whatever  might 
be  its  firll:  reception,  was,  upon  its  revival  at 
Drury-lane  in  1749,  hifled  off  the  ftage  for 
immorality  and  obfcenity. 

Want  of  morals,  or  of  decency,  did  not 
in  thofe  days  exclude  any  man  from  the  com- 
pany of  the  wealthy  and  the  gay,  if  he 
brought  with  him  any  powers  of  entertain* 
ment ;  and  Otway  is  faid  to  have  been  at  this 
time  a  favourite  companion  of  the  diffoiuta- 
wits.  Eut,  as  he  who  deiires  no  virtue  in 
■  Y  2    '  his 
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his  companion  has  no  virtue  m  himfelf,  thofc 
whom  Otway  frequented  had  no  purpofe  of 
doing  more  for  him  than  to  pay  his  reckoning. 
They  delired  only  to  drink  and  laugh  ;  their 
fondnefs  was  without  benevolence,  and  their 
familiarity  without  friendfhip.  Men  of  wit, 
fays  one  of  Gtway's  biographers,  received  at 
that  time  no  favour  from  the  Great  but  to 
fhare  their  riots  ;  Jrom  whith  they  were  dif- 
mijfed  again  to  their  own  trarrow  circumjiances. 
^hus  they  la?iguiJJjed  m  poverty  without  the 
fupport  of  imminence. 

Some  exception,  however,  muil:  be  made. 
The  Earl  of  Plymouth,  one  of  King  Charles's 
natural  fons,  procured  for  him  a  cornet's 
commiffion  in  fome  troops  then  fent  into 
Flanders.  But  Otway  did  not  profper  in  his 
military  charadter ;  for  he  foon  left  his  com- 
miffion behind  him^  whatever  was  the  rea- 
fon,  and  came  back  to  London  in  extreme 
indigence  ;  which  Rochefter  mentions  with 
merciiefs  infoience  in  the  Spjfion  of  the  Poets : 

Tom  Otway  came  next,  Tom  Shad  well's  dear 

zany. 
And  fwears  for  heroicks  he  writes  beft  of  any ; 

Don 
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Don  Carlos  his  pockets  fo  amply  had  fiU'd, 
That  his  mange  was  quite  cured,  and  his  lice 

were  all  kili'd. 
But  Apollo  had  feen  his  face  on  the  ftage. 
And  prudently  did  not  think  fit  to  engage 
The  fcum  of  a  play-houfe,  for  the  prop  of  an 

ase. 


Don  Carlos,  from  which  he  is  reprefented 
as  having  received  fo  much  benefit,  was 
played  in  1675.  It  appears,  by  the  Lam- 
poon, to  have  had  great  fuccefs,  and  is  faid 
to  have  been  played  thirty  nights  together. 
This  however  it  is  reafonable  to  doubt,  as  fo 
long  a  continuance  of  one  play  upon  the 
ftage  is  a  very  wide  deviation  from  the  prac- 
tice of  that  time ;  when  the  ardour  for  thea- 
trical entertainments  was  not  yet  difFufed 
through  the  whole  people,  and  the  audience, 
coniifting  nearly  of  the  fame  perfons,  could 
be  drawn  together  only  by  variety. 

The  Or^Z>^«  was  exhibited  in  r68o.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  plays  that  keep  pofTeffion  of 
the  ftage,  and  has  pleafed  for  almofl  a  cen- 
tury, through  all  the  viciffitudes  of  drama- 
tick  fafhion.  Of  this  play  nothing  new  can 
eafily  be  faid.  It  is  a  domeftick  tragedy  drawn 
Y  3  from 
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from  middle  life;  Its  whole  power  Is  upon 
the  affections ;  for  it  is  not  written  with 
much  comprehenfion  of  thought,  or  elegance 
of  expreffion  But  if  the  heart  is  int^refted, 
many  ether  beauties  may  be  wanting,  yet  not 
be  mifled. 

The  fame  year  produced  The  Hi/lory  and 
'Fall  of  CrJus  Marlus;  much  of  which  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  Shak-- 
fpeare. 

In  1683  was  publifhed  the  firfl:,  and  next 
year  the  fecond,  parts  of  The  Soldier^ s  Fortune ^ 
two  comedies  now  forgotten  ;  and  in  1685 
his  laft  and  greateft  dramatick  work,  Venice 
preferved^  a  tragedy,,  which  ftill  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  favourites  of  the  publick,  not- 
withftanding  the  want  of  morality  in  the  ori- 
ginal  defign,  and  the  defpicable  fcenes  of  vile 
comedy  with  which  he  has  dlverfified  his 
tragick  action.  By  comparing  this  •with  his 
Orphan,  it  will  appear  that  his  images  were 
by  time  become  ftronger,  and  his  kinguage 
more  energetick.  The  flriking  palfages  are 
in  every  mouth ;  and  the  publick  feems  to 
judge  rightly  of  the  faults  and  excellences 

or 
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of  this  play,  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  man 
not  attentive  to  decency,  ixor  zealous  for  vir- 
tue ;  but  of  one  who  conceived  forcibly,  and 
drew  originally,  by  confulting  nature  hi  his 
own  breaftt 

Together  with  thofe  plays  he  wrote  the 
poems  which  are  in  the  late  colle6lion,  and 
tranflated  from  the  French  the  Hijiory  cf  the 

^rmpviraie. 

All  this  was  performed  before  he  was 
thirty-four  years  old  ;  for  he  died  April  14, 
1685,  in  a  manner  which  I  am  unwilling  to 
mention.  Having  been  compelled  by  his  ne- 
ceiTities  to  contract  debts,  and  hunted,  as  is 
fuppofed,  by  the  terriers  of  the  law,  he  re- 
tired to  a  publick  houfe  on  Tower- hill,  where 
he  is  faid  to  have  died  of  want  5  or,  as  it  is 
related  by  one  of  his  biographers,  by  fwal- 
lowing,  after  a  long  faft,  a  piece  of  bread 
which  charity  had  fupplied.  He  went  out, 
as  is  reported,  almoft  naked,  in  the  rage  of 
hunger,  and  finding  a  gentleman  in  a  neigh- 
bouring coffee-houfe,  afked  him  for  a  ihilling. 
The  gentleman  gave  him  a  guinea  ;  and  Ot- 
\vay  going  away  bought  a  roU,  and  was 
y  4  choaked 
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choaked  witk.  the  fixft  mouthful.  All  this,  I 
hope,  is  not  true  ;  and  there  is  this  ground  of 
be-tter  hope,  that  Pope  who  lived  near  enough 
to  be  well  informed,  relates  in  Spence's  me- 
morials, that  he  died  of  a  fever  caught  by  vio- 
lent purfuit  of  a  thief  that  had  robbed  one  of 
his  friends.  But  that  indigence,  and  its  conco- 
mitants, forrow  and  defpondency,  prefed  hard 
upon  him,  has  never  been  denied,  whatever 
immediate  caufe  might  bring  him  to  the  grave. 

Of  the  poems  which  the  late  colledion  ad- 
mits, the  longeft  is  the  Poefs  Complaint  of  his 
Mufe,  part  of  which  I  do  not  underfland  ; 
and  in  that  which  is  lefs  obfcure  I  find  little 
to  commend.  The  language  is  often  grofs, 
and  the  numbers  are  harfh.  Otway  had  not 
much  cultivated  verfification,  nor  much  re- 
plenifhed  his  mind  with  general  knowdedge. 
His  principal  power  was  in  moving  the  paf- 
fions,  to  which  Dry  den  *  in  his  latter  years  left 
an  illuftrious  tefiirnony.  He  appears,  by  fome 
of  his  verfes,  to  have  been  a  zealous  royalift  : 
and  had  what  was  in  thofe  times  the  common 
reward  of  loyalty ;  he  lived  and  died  neg- 
leded. 

*  In  hi-s  preface  to  Frefnoy's  Jrt  ef  Painting 

3  WALLER. 
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EDMUND  WALLER  was  bom  on 
«  the  third  of  March,  1605,  at  Cohhill  m 
Hertfordfhire.  His  father  was  Robert  Waller, 
Efqiiire,  of  Agmondeiham  in  Buckingham- 
fhire,  whofe  family  was  originally  a  branch 
of  the  Kentifh  Wallers ;  and  his  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  John  Hampden,  of  Hampden 
in  the  fame  county,  and  fifter  to  Hampden, 
the  zealot  of  rebellion. 

His  father  died  while  he  was  yet  an  infant, 
but  left  him  an  yearly  income  of  three  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  pound;;  which,  ratino- 
together  the  value  of  money  and  the  cuf- 
toms  of  life,  we  may  reckon  more  than 
equivalent  to  ten  thoufand  at  the  prefent 
time. 

He 
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He  was  educated,  by  the  care  of  his  mo^ 
ther,  at  Eaton  ;  and  removed  afterwards  to 
King's  College  in  Cambridge.  He  was  fent 
to  parliament  in  his  eighteenth,  if  not  in  his 
iixteenth  year,  and  frequented  the  court  of 
James  the  Firft,  where  he  heard  a  very  re- 
markable convrerfation,  which  the  writer  of 
the  Life  prefixed  to  his  Works,  who  feems 
to  have  been  well  informed  of  fafts,  though 
he  may  fometimes  err  in  chronology,  has  de- 
livered as  indubitably  certain. 

*^  He  found  Dr.  Andrews,  bifhop  of  Win- 
^'  chefter,  and  Dr.  Neale,  bifhop  of  Durham, 
"  {landing  behind  his  Majefty's  chair ;  and 
^'  there  happened  fomething  extraordinary,'* 
continues  this  writer,  *'  in  the  converfation 
*'  thofe  prelates  had  with  the  king,  on  which 
*'  Mr.  Waller  did  often  reflea.  His  Majefly 
*' aiked  the  bifhops,  "  My  Lords,  cannot  I 
^^  take  my  fubjedls  money,  when  I  want  it, 
*'  without  all  this  form^ality  of  parliament  ?'* 
*'  The  bifliop  of  Durham  readily  anfwered, 
*'  *  God  forbid,  Sir,  but  you  (hould  :  you  are 
*'  the  breath  of  our  noftrils.'  Whereupon  the 
"  King  turned  and  faid  to  the  bifliop  of  Win- 

"  chefter. 
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*>'  chefler,  "  Well,  my  Lord,  what  fay  you  ?" 
*f  '  Sir,'  replied  the  bifhop,  'I  have  no  Ikill  to. 
,  **  judge  of  parliamentary  cafes.*  The  King 
*f  anfwered,  "  No  put-offs.,  my  Lord  ;  anfwer 
'^  me  prefently."  '  Then,  Sir,'  faid  he,  *  I 
*.?  think  it  is  lawful  for  you  to  take  my  brother 
*f  Neale's  money ;  for  he  offers  it.'  Mr. 
"  Waller  faid,  the  company  was  pleafed  with 
*'  this  anfwer,  and  the  wit  of  it  feemed  to 
*'  affedl  the  King ;  for,  a  certain  lord  coming 
"  in  foon  after,  his  Majefly  cried  out,  *'  Oh, 
*'  my  lord,  they  fay  you  lig  with  my  Lady." 
".  '  No,Sir,'fayshisLord{hipinconfufion;'  but 
*'  I  like  her  company,  becaufe  llie  has  fo  much 
"  wit.'  "  Why  then,"  fays  the  King,  "  do  you 
^>  not  lig  with  my  Lord  of  Winchefter  there  ?'* 

.  Waller's  political  and  poetical  life  began 
nearly  together.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he 
wrote  the  poem  that  appears  firft  in  his  works, 
on  "  the  Prince's  Efcape  at  St.  Auderof*  a 
piece  which  jiiftifies  the  obfervation  made  by 
one  of  his  editors,  that  he  attained,  by  a 
felicity  like  inflin^l,  a  ityle  which  perhaos 
will  never  be  obfolete  ;  and  that,  "  were  wc 
**  to  judge  only  by  the  wording,  we  coul(} 
"  not  know  what  v/as  wrote  at  twenty,  and 

*'  what 
5 
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"  what  at  fourfcore,"  His  verfincation  was, 
in  His  firft  eilliy,  fuch  as  it  appears  in  his  laft 
performance.  By  the  pernfal  of  Fairfix's 
tranilation  of  Taffo,  to  which,  as  *  Dryden 
relates,  he  confefled  hinifelf  indebted  for  the 
fmoothnefs  of  his  numbers,  and  by  his  own 
nicety  of  obfervation,  he  had  already  formed 
fiich  a  fyilem  of  metrical  harmony  as  he 
never  afterwards  much  needed,  or  much  en- 
deavoured, to  improve.  Denham  corre6ted 
his  numbers  by  experience,  and  gamed 
gjound  gradually  upon  the  ruggednefs  of  his 
age ;  but  what  was  acquired  by  Denham, 
was  inherited  by  Waller. 

The  next  poem,  of  which  the  fubje£t 
feems  to  fix  the  time,  is  fuppofed  by  Mr. 
Fenton  to  be  the  Addrefs  to  the  Queen, 
which  he  confxders  as  congratulating  her  ar- 
rival, in  Waller's  twentieth  year.  He  is  appa- 
rently miilaken  ;  for  the  mention  of  the  na- 
tion's  obligations  to  her  frequent  pregnancy, 
proves  that  it  v/as  written  when  fhe  had 
brought  many  children.  We  have  therefore 
no  date  of  any  other  poetical  production  be- 
fore that  which  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of 

*  Preface  to  his  Fables. 

Buck- 
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Bnckingham  occafioiied  :  the  ileadinefs  with 
which  the  King  received  the  news  in  the 
chapel,  deferved  indeed  to  be  refcued  from 
oblivion. 

Neither  of  thefe  pieces  that  feem  to  carrj 
their  own  dates,  could  have  been  the  fuddeii 
effuiion  of  fancy.  In  the  verfes  on  the 
Prince's  efcape,  the  predi<^ion  of  his  mar- 
riage with  the  princefs  of  France,  mufl:  have 
been  written  after  the  event  ;  in  the  other, 
the  promifes  of  the  King's  kindnefs  to  the 
defcendants  of  Buckingham,  which  could  not 
be  properly  prailed  till  it  had  appeared  bv  its 
effects,  fhew  that  time  was  taken  for  reviiioii 
and  improvement.  It  is  not  known  that  thev 
were  publifhed  till  they  appeared  long  after- 
wards  with  other  poems. 

Waller  was  not  one  of  thofe  idolaters  of 
praife  who  cultivate  their  minds  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  fortunes.  Eich  as  he  was  by 
inheritance,  he  took  care  early  to  grow  richer 
by  marrying  Mrs.  Banks,,  a  great  heirefs  in 
•the  city,  whom  the  intereft  of  the  court  was 
employed  to  obtain  for  Mr.  Crofts.  Having 
brought  him  a  fon,  who  died  young,  and  a 

daughter, 
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daughter,  who  was  afterwards  married  to 
Mr.  Dormer  of  Oxfordflii re j  (he  died  in  child- 
bed, and  left  him  a  widower  of  about  fiv^e 
and  twenty,  gay  and  wealthy,  to  pleafe  him- 
felf  with  another  marriage. 

Being  too  young  to  refift  beauty,  and  pro- 
bably too  vain  to  think  himfelf  refiftible,  he 
fixed  his  heart,  perhaps  half  fondly  and  half 
ambitioufly,  upon  the  Lady  Dorothea  Sidney^ 
eldeft  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicefter^ 
whom  he  courted  by  all  the  poetry  in  which 
Sacharifla  is  celebrated  ;  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  appellation  of  fugar^  and  im- 
plies, if  it  means  any  thing,  a  fpiritlefs  mild- 
nefs,  and  dull  good-nature,  fuch  as  excites 
rather  tendernefs  than  efteem,  and  fuch  as, 
though  always  treated  with  kindnefs,  is  never 
honoured  or  admired* 

Yet  he  defcribes  Sacharlfla  as  a  fublime 
predominating  beauty,  of  lofty  charms,  and 
imperious  influence,  on  whom  he  looks 
with  amazement  rather  than  fondnefs,  whofe 
chains  he  wifhes,  though  in  vain,  to  break, 
and  whofe  prefence  is  wine  that  inflames  to 
madnefs,-  ■  -        • 

His 
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His  acqiiaintance  with  this  high-born 
^dame  gave  wit  no  iOpportunity  of  boafting  its 
influence  ;  fhe  was  not  to  be  fiibdued  by  the 
powers  of  verfe,  but  rejeded  his  addreffes,  it 
is  faid,  with  difdaiiij  arid  drove  him  away  to 
folace  his  difappointment  with  Amoret  or 
PhiUis.  She  married  in  1639  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  who  died  at  Newberry  in  the 
king's  caufe ;  and,  in  her  old  age,  meeting 
fomewhefe  with  Waller,  ialked  him^  when 
he  would  again  write  fuch  verfes  upon  her; 
*'  When  you  are  as  young,  Madam,"  faid  he, 
"'  and  as  handfome,  as  you  were  then." 

In  this  part  of  his  life  it  was  that  he  was 
known  to  Clarendon j  among  the  reft  of  the 
men  who  were  eminent  in  that  age  for  genius 
and  literature  ;  but  known  fo  little  to  his  ad- 
vantage, that  they  who  read  his  character  will 
not  much  condemn  Sacharifia,  that  fhe  did 
not  defcend  from  her  rank  to  his  embraces, 
nor  think  every  excellence  comprifed  in  wit* 

The  Lady  was^  indeed,  inexorable ;  but 
his  uncommon  qualifications,  though  they 
had  no  power  upon  her,  recommended  him 

to. 
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to  the  fcholars  and  ftatefmen  ;  and  undoubt- 
edly many  beauties  of  that  time,  however 
they  might  receive  his  love,  were  proud  of 
his  praifes.  Who  they  w^re,  whom  he  dig- 
nifies with  poetical  names,  cannot  now  be 
known.  Amoret,  according  to  Mr.  Fen  ton, 
was  the  Lady  Sophia  Murray.  Perhaps  by 
traditions  preferved  in  families  more  may  be 
difcovered. 

From  the  verfes  written  at  Penfliurfl,  it 
has  been  collected  that  he  diverted  his  difap- 
pointment  by  a  voyage ;  and  his  biographers, 
from  his  poem  on  the  Whales,  think  it  not 
improbable  that  he  vifited  the  Bermudas ;  but 
it  feems  much  more  likely  that  he  fhould 
amufe  himfelf  with  forming  an  imaginary 
Icene,  than  that  fo  important  an  incident,  as 
a  vifit  to  A.merica,  fhould  have  been  left  float- 
ing in  conje6l:ural  probability. 

From  his  twenty-eighth  to  his  thirty-fifth 
year,  he  wrote  his  pieces  on  the  Reduction 
of  Sallee  ;  on  the  Reparation  of  St.  Paul's ; 
to  the  King  on  his  Navy;  the  pancgyrick 
on  the  Queen  Mother ;  the  two  poems  to 
the  Earl   of  Northumberland ;    and  perhaps 

others, 
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others,  of  which  the  time  cannot  bs  difco- 

veredi 

When  he  had  lofl  all  hopes  of  Sachariifa, 
iie  looked  round  him  for  an  ealier  conqueft, 
and  gained  a  Lady  of  the  family  of  Brefle, 
or  Breaux.  The  time  of  his  marriage  is  not 
fexadly  known.  It  has  not  been  difcovered 
that  this  wife  was  won  by  his  poetry  ;  nor  is 
any  thing  told  of  her,  but  that  fhe  brought 
him  many  children.  He  doubtlefs  praifcd 
fbnle  whom  he  would  have  been  afraid  to 
inarry  %  and  perhaps  married  one  whom  he 
would  have  been  alhanled  to  praife.  Many 
qualities  contribute  to  domeilick  happinefsj, 
Upon  which  poetry  has  no  colours  to  beftow  % 
and  many  airs  and  falUes  may  delight  imagi- 
nation, which  he  who  flatters  them  never 
can  approve*  There  are  charms  made  only 
for  diftant  admiration.  No  fpedlacle  i^  nobler 
than  a  blaze^ 

Of  this  wife,  his  biographers  have  re- 
corded that  fhe  gave  him  five  fons  and  eight 
daughters. 

During  the  long  interval  of  parliament,  he 

Is  reprefented  as    living  among  thofe  with 

Vol.  L  Z  whom;! 
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whom  It  was  moil  honourable  to  converfe, 
and  enjoying  an  exuberant  fortune  with  that 
independence  and  liberty  of  fpeech  and  con- 
duct which  wealth  ought  always  to  produce. 
He  was  however  confidered  as  the  kinfman 
of  Hampden,  and  was  therefore  fuppofed  by 
the  courtiers  not  to  favour  them. 

When  the  parliament  was  called  In  1640, 
it  appeared  that  Waller's  political  character 
had  not  been  miftaken.  The  King's  demand 
of  a  fupply  produced  one  of  thofe  noify 
fpeeches  which  difaffedlion  and  difcontent 
regularly  di£late;  a  fpeech  filled  with  hyper- 
bolical complaints  of  imaginary  grievances. 
"  They,"  fays  he,  "  who  think  themfelves 
^'  already  undone  can  never  apprehend  them- 
*'  felves  in  danger,  and  they  who  have  nothing 
"  left  can  never  give  freely."  Political  truth 
is  equally  in  danger  from  the  praifes  of  cour- 
tiers, and  the  exclamations  of  patriots. 

He  then  proceeds  to  rail  at  the  clergy, 
being  fure  at  that  time  of  a  favourable  au- 
dience. His  topick  is  fuch  as  will  always 
ferve  its  purpofe  ;  an  accufation  of  ading  and 
preaching  only  for  preferment :  and  he  ex- 
horts 
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horts  the  Commons  carefully  to  provide  for 
their  ,protc£lion  againji  Pulpit  Law, 

It  always  gratifies  curiofity  to  trace  a  fcn- 
timent.  Waller  has  in  this  fpeech  quoted 
'Hooker  in  one  paflage  ;  and  in  another  has 
•copied  him,  without  quoting.  "  Religion,'* 
fays  Waller,  "  ought  to  be  the  firft  thing  in 
*'  our  purpofe  and  defires ;  but  that  which  is 
'*'  firft  in  dignity  is  not  always  to  precede  in 
*' order  of  time;  for  well-being  fuppofes  a 
■*' being;  and  the  firfl:  impediment  which 
'*'  men  naturally  endeavour  to  remove,  is  the 
''  want  of  thofe  things  without  which  they 
*'  cannot  fubfifl:.  God  firft  affigned  unto 
"  Adam  maintenance  of  life,  and  gave  him 
'"  a  title  to  the  reft  of  the  creatures  before  he 
*'  appointed  a  law  to  obfervc." 

*'  God  firft  affigned  Adam,"  fays  Hooker, 
"  maintenance  of  life,  and  then  appointed 
"  him  a  law  to  obferve. — True  it  is,  that  the 
*'  kingdom  of  God  muft  be  the  firft  thing  in 
"  our  purpofe  and  defires  ;  but  inafmuch  as  a 
**  righteous  life  prefuppofeth  life,  inafmuch 
"  as  to  live  virtuoufly  it  is  impoiliblc,  except 
*'  we  live  ;  therefore  the  firft  impedime.jt 
Z  -2  "  v/hich 
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*'  which  naturally  we  endeavour  to  remove  is 
"  penury,  and  want  of  things  without  which 
"  we  cannot  live." 

The  fpeech  is  vehement ;  hut  the  great 
pofition,  that  grievances  ought  to  be  redrefl'ed 
before  fupplies  are  granted,  is  agreeable 
enough  to  law  and  reafon  :  nor  was  Waller, 
if  his  biographer  may  be  credited,  fuch  an 
enemy  to  the  King,  as  not  to  wifli  his  dif- 
treffes  lightened  ;  for  he  relates,  "  that  the 
^'  King  fent  particularly  to  Waller,  to  fecond 
''  his  demand  of  fome  fubfidies  to  pay  ofF 
''  the  army  ;  and  Sir  Henry  Vane  objecting 
'*  again  ft  firft  voting  a  fupply,  becaufe  the 
*'  King  would  not  accept  unlefs  it  came  up 
*'  to  his  proportiouj  Mr.  Waller  fpoke  ear» 
^^  neftly  to  Sir  Thomas  lermyn,  comptroller 
*'  of  the  houfehold,  to  fiive  his  mafter  from 
"  the  effedls  of  fo  bold  a  fahity  ;  '  for,  he 
"  faid,  I  am  but  a  country  gentleman,  and 
*'  cannot  pretend  to  know  the  Kinp's  mind :' 
"  but  Sir  Thomas  durft  not  contradict  th^ 
'Vfecretary;  and  his  fon,  the  Earl  of  St. 
<'  Albans,  afterwards  told  Mr.  Waller,  that 
*'  his  father's  cowardice  ruined  the  King.'* 


iW 
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In  the  Long  Parliament,  which,  unhappily 
for  the  nation,  met  Nov,    3,   1640,  Waller- 
reprefented   Agmondelham   the  third  time  ; 
and  was  confidered  by  the  difcontented  party. 
as  a  man  fufficiently  truily  and  acrimonious- 
to  be  employed  in  managing  the  prpfecution 
of  Judge  Crawley,  for  his  opinion  in  favour 
qf  {hip-money  ;  and  his  fpeech  fliews  that  he. 
did  not   difappoint   their   expedlations.      He 
was  probably  the  more  ardent,  as  his  uncle. 
Hampden   had  been  particularly  engaged  ia 
the  difpute,  and  by  a  fentence  which  feems 
generally  to  be  thought  ui^conftitutional  par- 
ticularly injured^ 

He  was  not  however  a  bigot  to  his  party,, 
nor  adopted  all  their  opinionis.  When  the 
great  queftion,  whether  Epifcopacy  ought  to 
be  abolifhed,  was  debated,  he  fpoke  againii 
the  innovation  fo  coolly,  fo  reafonably,  and 
fo  firmly,  that  it  is  not  without  great  injury 
to  his  name  that  his  fpeech,  which  was  as 
follows,  has  been  hitherto  omitted  in  his 
works : 

Z  -2  *.,^  There 
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*  "  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  fenfe  of 
what  this  nation  hath  fufFered  from  the. 
prefent  Bifhops,  hath  produced  thefe  corn- 
plaints  ;  and  the  appreheniions  men  have, 
of  fuffering  the  like,  in  time  to  come,  make 
fo  many  dehre  the  taking  away  of  Epifco- 
pacy  :  but  I  conceive  it  is  poffible  that  we 
may  not,  now,  take  a  right  meafure  of  the 
minds  of  the  people  by  their  petitions ; 
for,  when  they  fubfcribed  them,  the  Bifhops 
were  arm.ed  with  a  dangerous  commiffion 
of  making  new  canons,  impoilng  new  oaths, 
and  the  Hke  ;  but  now  we  have  difarmed: 
them  of  that  power.  Thefe  petitioners, 
lately,  did  look  upon  Epifcopacy  as  a  beaft. 
armed  with  horns  and  claws ;  but  now 
that  we  have  cut  and  pared  them,  (and 
may,  if  we  fee  caufe,  yet  reduce  it  into 
narrower  bounds)  it  may,  perhaps,  be  more 
agreeable.  Howfoever,  if  they  be  frill  in 
paffion,  it  becomes  us  foberly  to  confider 
the  right  ufe  and  antiquity  thereof;  and 
not  to  comply  further  with  a  general  delire, 
than  may  ftand  with  a  general  good. 

*  This  ijpeech   has    been   retrieved,,  from  a  paper   printed 
at  that  time,  by  the  writers,  of  the  Parliamentary  Kiflory. 

-  ■      ■   "  *'  Wc 
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We  have  already  fliewed,  that  efpifco- 
*'  pacy,  and  the  evils  thereof,  are  mingled 
"  like  water,  and  oil ;  we  have  alfb,  in  part, 
''  fevered  them  ;  but  I  believe  you  will  find, 
*'  that  our  laws  and  the  prefent  government 
"  of  the  church  are  mingled  like  wine  and 
*'  water  ;  fo  infeparable,  that  the  abrogation 
"  of,  at  leaf!:,  a  hundred  of  our  laws  is 
"  defired  in  thefe  petitions.  I  have  often 
^*  heard  a  noble  anfwer  of  the  Lords,  com- 
^*  mended  in  this  houfe,  to  a  propofition  of 
^'  like  nature,  but  of  lefs  confequence ;  they 
*'  gave  no  other  reafon  of  their  refufal  but 
"  this,  Nolmmis  mutare  Leges  Anglne :  it  was 
"  the  bifhops  who  fo  anfwered  then  ;  and  It 
*'  would  become  the  dignity  and  wifdom  of 
^*  this  houfe  to  anfwer  the  people,  now,  with 
?-  a  NQlumus  mutare^ 

*'  I  fee  fome  are  moved  with  a  number  of 
^'  hands  againft  the  Bifhops ;  which,  I  ccn- 
^'  fefs,  rather  inclines  me  to  their  defence  : 
*'  for  I  look  upon  epifcopacy  as  a  counterfcarp, 
*'  or  out-work  ;  which,  if  it  be  taken  by  this 
"  alTault  of  the  people,  and,  withall,  this 
*-*  my  fiery  once  revealed,  That  we  inuji  deny 
Z  A  **  them 
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'^  *  tbem  nothing  when  they  ajlz  it  thus  in  tro6ps^ 
*'  we  may,  in  the  next  place,  have  as  hard 
"  a  tafk  to  defend  our  property,  as  we  have 
"  lately  had  to  recover  it  from  the  Preroga- 
"  tlve.  If,  by  multiplying  hands  and  peti- 
^*  tions,  they  prevail  for  an  equality  in  things 
*^  eccleiialtical,  the  next  demand  perhaps  may 
f'  be  hex  Agraria,  the  like  equality  in  things 
*'  temporal. 

*'  The  Roman  floiy  tells  us.  That  wher^ 
*'  the  people  began  to  flock  about  the  fenate, 
**  and  were  more  curious  to  direft  and  know 
"  what  was  done,  than  to  obey,  that  Com- 
*'  mon- wealth  foon  came  to  ruin:  their L^^^;?i 
*'  rogare  grew  quickly  to  be  a  Legem  ferre ; 
"  and  after,  when  their  legions  had  found 
^*  that  they  could  make  a  Dictator,  they  nevec 
*^  fufFered  the  fenate  to  have  a  voice  any  mors 
^'  in  fuch  eledion, 

*^  If  tliefe  great  innovations  proceed,  I 
**  fliali  expedl  a  fiat  and  level  in  learning  too, 
"  as  well  as  in  church-preferments :  Honos 
*^  alit  Artes,  And  though  it  be  true,  that 
*'  grave  and  pious  men  do  ftudy  for  learning- 
^'  fake,  and  embrace  virtue  for  itfelf ;  yet  it 

'      '  '        "      '      ^         ««  19 
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^f  IS  true,  that  youth,  which  is  the  feafon 
**  when  learning  is  gotten,  is  not  without- 
f'  ambition  ;  nor  will  ever  take  pains  to  ex- 
^'  cell  in  any  thing,  when  there  is  not  fom^ 
^^  hope  of  excelling  others  in  reward  and 
^'  dignity. 

*'  There  are  two  reafoas  chiefly  alleged 
f  ^  againft  our  church-government. 

"  Firft,  Scripture,  which,  as  fome  mti^ 
I'  think,  points  out  another  form* 

*    ^'  Second,  Th.e  abufes  of  the  prefent  fo- 
'f  periors, 

*'  For  Scripture,  I  will  not  difpute  it  in 
f '  this  place  ;  but  I  am  confident  that,  whcn- 
"  ever  an  equal  diviiion  of  lands  and  goods 
**  ihall  be  defired,  there  will  be  as  many 
*'  places  in  Scripture  found  out,  which 
*f  feem  to  favour  that,  as  there  are  now  al- 
f  leged  againfl  the  prelapy  or  preferment  in 
"  the  church.  And,  as  for  abufes,  where 
"  you  are  now,  in  the  Remonfrrance,  told, 
*'  what  this  and  that  poor  man  hath  fuiFered 
*'  by  the  bifhops,  you  may  be  prefen ted  with 
'*  a   thoufand   inftances  of   poor  men   that 

**  have 
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*'  have  received  hard  meafure  from  their 
**  landlords  ;  and  of  worldly  goods  abufed,  to 
*'  the  injury  of  oth'^rs,  and  difadvantage  of 
^'  the  owners. 

*'  And  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  hum-? 
^'  ble  motion  is,  That  we  may  fettle  men's 
^'  minds  herein  ;  and,  by  a  queilion,  declare 
**  our  refolution,  to  reform^  that  is  not  i^ 
*'  abolijh^  Epifcopacyy 

It  cannot  but  be  wifhed  that  he,  wh^ 
eould  fppak  in  this  manner,  had  been  able  ta 
a<9;  with  fpirit  and  uniformity. 

When  the  Commons  began  to  fet  the  royal 
authority  at  open  defiance,  Waller  is  faid  to. 
have  withdrawn  from  the  houfe,  and  to  have 
returned  with  the  king's  permiffion ;  and, 
when  the  king  fet  up  his  ftandard,  he  fent 
him  a  thoufand  broad-pieces.  He  continued, 
however,  to  fit  in  the  rebellious  conventicle; 
but  "  fpoke,"  fays  Clarendon,  "  with  great 
"  fharpnefs  and  freedom,  which,  now  there 
"  was  no  danger  of  being  outvoted,  was  not 
"^  reftrained  ;  and  therefore  ufed  as  an  argu- 
"  ment  againfl  thof»  who  were  gone  upon 
"  pretence  that  they  were  not  fufFered  to  de- 
'"  liver    their   opinion    freely   in    the  houfe, 

"  which 
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*f  which  could  not  be  believed,  when  all 
''•  men  knew  what  liberty  Mr.  Waller  took, 
*^  and  fpoke  every  day  with  impunity  againfl; 
'i  the  fenfe  and  proceedings  of  the  houfe.,'* 

Waller,  as  he  continued  to  fit,  was  one 
of  the  commiffioners  nominated  by  the  par- 
liament to  treat  with  the  king  at  Oxford  ; 
and  when  they  were  prefented,  the  King  faid 
to  him,  "  Though  you  are  the  laft,  you  are. 
"  not  the  iow:eft  nor  the  leaft  in  my  favour." 
Whidock,  who,  being  another  of  the  com- 
miffioners,    was    witnefs    of  this   kindnefs, 
imputes  it  to  the  king's  knowledge  of  the 
plot,    in  which  Waller  appeared  afterwards 
to  have  been  engaged  againft  the  parliament. 
Fenton,  with  equal  probability,  believes  that 
his  attempt  to  promote  the  royal  caufe  arofe 
from  his  fenfibility  of  the  king's  tendernefs. 
Whitlock  fays  nothing  of  his  behaviour  at 
Oxford  :  he  was  fent  with  feveral  others  to 
add  pomp  to  the  commiffion,    but  was  not 
one  of  thofe  to  whom   the  truft  of  treating 
was  imparted. 

The  engagement,  known  by  the  name  of 
Waller's  plot,  was  foon  afterwards  difcovered. 
Waller  had  a  brother-in-law,  Tomkyns,  who 

was 
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vi'as  clerk  of  the  Queen's  council,  and  at  the 
fame  time  had  a  very  numerous  acquaintance, 
and  great  influence,  in  the  city.  Waller  and 
be,'converiing  with  great  confidence,  told  both 
their  own  fecrets  and-,  thofe  of  their  friends  ; 
and,  furveying  the  wide  extent  of  their  con- 
verfation,  imagined  that  they  found  in  the 
rnajority  of  all  ranks  great  difapprobation  of 
the  violence  of  the  Commons,  and  unwil- 
lingnefs  to  continue  the  war»  They  knew 
that  many  favoured  the  king,  whofe  fear 
concealed  their  loyalty ;  and  many  defired' 
peace,  though  they  durft  not  oppofe  the  cla- 
.jBOur  for  war  ;  and  they  imagined  that  if 
tbofe  who  had  thefe  good  intentions  could  be 
informed  of  their  own  ftrength,  and  enabled 
hj  intelligence  to  acl  together,  they  might 
overpower  the  fury  of  fedition,  by  refuiing 
to  comply  with  the  ordinance  for  the  twen- 
tieth part^  and  the  other  taxes  levied  for  the 
fiipport  of  the  rebel  army,  and  hj  Bnitiog 
great  nuinbers  in  a  petition  for  peace.  They 
proceeded  with  great  cautioo.  Three  only 
met  in  oug  place,  and  no  man  was  allowed 
to  impart  the  plot  to  mare  than  two  others, 
fo  that  if  an}^  iliould  be  fufpef£1:ed  or  fei^^ed^ 
ii^re  than  three  could  not  be  endsiigered. 

Lord 
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Lord  Conway  joined  in  the  defign,  and. 
Clarendon  imagines,  incidentally  mingled, 
as  he  was  a  foldier,  fome  martial  hopes  or 
projects,  which  however  were  only  mention- 
ed, the  main  defign  being  to  bring  the  loyai 
inhabitants  to  the  knowledge  of  each  other  ; 
for  which  purpofe  there  was  to  be  appointed 
one  in  every  difl:ri6t,  to  diftinguifh  the  friends 
of  the  king,  the  adherents  to  the  parliament, 
and  the  neutrals.  How  far  they  proceeded  does 
not  appear ;  the  refiilt  of  their  enquiry,  as 
Pym  declared  *,  was,  that  within  the  walls 
for  one  that  was  for  the  Royaliflis,  there  were 
three  againft  them ;  but  that  without  the  walls 
for  one  that  was  againfl:  them,  there  were 
five  for  them.  Whether  this  was  faid  from 
knowledge  or  guefs,  was  perhaps  never  en- 
quired^ 

It  is  the  opinion  6f  Clarendon,  that  iii 
Waller's  plan  no  violence  or  fanguinary  re- 
fiftance  was  comprifed ;  that  he  intended  only 
to  abate  the  confidence  of  the  rebels  by  publick 
declarations,  and  to  weaken  their  powers  by 
an  oppofition  to  new  fupplies.  This,  in 
calmer  times,    and  more  than  this,  is  done 

*  Failia.:«entary  Hiilory,  Vol.  XIL 
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without  fear  ;  but  fuch  was  the  acrimony  of 
the  commons^  that  no  method  of  obflrudino- 
them  was  fafe* 

About  this  time  another  deiign  %yas  formed 
%Y  Sir  Nicholas  Crifpe,  a  man  of  loyalty  that 
deferves  perpetual  remembrance ;  wlien  he 
was  a  merchant  in  the  city,  he  gave  and  pro- 
cured  the  king,  in  his  exigences,  an  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds ;  and,  when  he  was 
driven  from  the  Exchange,  raifed  a  regimentj 
and  commanded  it. 

^  Sir  Nicholas  flattered  himfelf  with  an  opi- 
nion, that  fome  provocation  would  fo  much 
exafperate,  or  fome  opportunity  fo  much  en- 
courage, the  King's  friends  in  the  city,  that 
they  would  break  out  in  open  refiftance,  and 
then  would  want  only  a  lawful  flandard,  and 
an  authorifed  commander  ;  and  extorted  from 
the  King,  whofe  judgement  too  frequently 
yielded  to  importunity,  a  commiffion  of  array, 
direded  to  fuch  as  he  thought  proper  to  nomi^ 
nate,  which  was  fent  to  London  by  the  Lady 
Aubigney.  She  knew  not  what  fhe  carried,  but 
was  to  deliver  it  on  the  communication  of  a 
certain  token  which  Sir  Nicholas  imparted. 

This 
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This  commlffion  could  be  only  intended 
to  lie  ready  till  the  time  fliould  require  it. 
To  have  attempted  to  raife  any  forces,  would 
have  been  certain  deflrud'ion  ;  it  could  be  of 
ufe  only  when  the  forces  (hould  appear.  This 
was,  however,  an  a6l  preparatory  to  martial 
hoftility.  Crifpe  would  undoubtedly  have 
put  an  end  to  the  feffion  of  parliament,  had 
his  ftrength  been  equal  to  his  zeal ;  and  out 
of  the  defign  of  Crifpe,  which  involved  very 
little  danger,  and  that  of  Waller,  which  was 
an  a6l  purely  civil,  they  compounded  a  horrid 
and  dreadful  plot. 

The  difcovery  of  Waller's  defign  is  va- 
xioufly  related.  In  Clarendon's  Hiftory  it  is 
told,  that  a  fervant  of  Tomkyns,  lurking  be- 
hind the  hangings  when  his  mafter  was  in 
conference  with  Waller,  heard  enough  to 
qualify  him  for  an  informer,  and  carried  his 
intelligence  to  Pym.  A  manufcript,  quoted 
in  the  Life  of  Waller,  relates,  that  "  he  w^s 
"  betrayed  by  his  fifter  Price,  and  her  prefby^ 
*'  terian  chaplain  Mr.  Goode,  who  Hole  fome 
"  of  his  papers ;  and  if  he  had  not  ftrangely 
*'  dreamed  the  night  before,    that  his  iii^iQi^ 

''  had 
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*'  had  betrayed  him,  and  thereupon  huvni 
*'  the  reft  of  his  papers  by  the  fire  that  was 
*'  in  his  chimney,  he  had  certainly  loft  his 
*'  life  by  iti'*  The  qu  eft  Ion  cannot  be  de-^ 
cided.  It  is  not  iinreafonable  to  believe  that 
the  men  in  power,  receiving  intelligence  from 
the  fifter,  would  employ  the  fervant  of  Tom- 
kyns  to  liften  at  the  conference,  that  they 
might  avoid  an  zOo  fo  offenfive  as  that  of  de- 
ftrojang  the  brother  by  the  fifter' s  teftirnony. 

The  plot  was  publiQied  in  the  moft  terri- 
fick  manner*  On  the  31ft  of  May  (1643),* 
at  a  folemn  faft,  when  they  were  llftening  to 
the  fermon,  a  meffenger  entered  the  church, 
and  communicated  his  errand  to  Pym,  whd 
ivhifpered  it  to  others  that  were  placed  near 
him,  and  then  went  with  them  out  of  the 
church,  leaving  the  reft  in  folicitude  and 
amazement.  They  immediately  fent  guards 
to  proper  places,  and  that  night  apprehended 
Torakyns  and  Waller ;  having  yet  traced  no- 
thing but  that  letters  had  been  intercepted^ 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  parliament  and 
the  city  were  foon  to  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  cavaliers* 

Thej 
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They  perhaps  yet  knew  little  thcmfelves, 
beyond  fome  general  and  indiftindl  noticesi 
"  But   Waller,"    lays   Clarendon,    "  was    (o 
«'  confounded  with    fear,  that    he    confefied 
*'  whatever  he  had  heard,   faid,  thought,  or 
"  feen;  all  that  he  knew  of  himfeif,  and  ail 
"  that  he  fufpefted  of  others,  without  ccn- 
"  cealing  any  perfon,  of  what  degree  or  qua- 
*'  lity  foever,   or  any  difcourfe  which  he  had 
'*  ever  upon  any   occafion    entertained    with 
"them;   what  fuch  and  fuch  ladies  of  great 
**  honour,  to  whom,  upon  the  credit  of  his 
''  wit  and  great  reputation,  he  had  been  ad- 
"  mitted^  had  fpoke  to  him  in  their  chambers 
"  upon  the  proceedings  in  the  Houfes,  and 
*'  how  they  had  encouraged  him  to  oppafe 
"  them;  what  correfpondence  and  intercourfe 
**  they  had  with  fomeMinifters  of  State  at  Ox^ 
"  ford,  and  how  they  had  conveyed  all  intelli- 
"  gence  thither."  He  accufed  the  Earl  of  Port- 
land and  Lord  Conway  as  co-operating  in  the 
tranfaclion;   and   teiliified   that    the    Earl    of 
Northumberland  had    declared    himfeif  dif- 
pofed  in   favour  of  any  attempt  that   rnip-ht 
check  the  violence  of  the  Parliament,  and  re- 
concile them  to  the  King-* 

Vol,  I.  A  a  He 
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He  undoubtedly  confefied  much,  which 
they  could  never  have  difcovered,  and  per- 
haps fomewhat  which  they  would  wifli  to 
have  been  fupprefled ;  for  it  is  inconvenient, 
in  the  conflict  of  fadions,  to  have  that  dif- 
afFe6i:ion  known  which  cannot  fafely  be  pu- 
nifhed. 

Tomkyns  was  feized  on  the  fame  night 
with  Waller,  and  appears  likewife  to  have 
partaken  of  his  cowardice ;  for  he  gave  notice 
of  Crifpe*s  commiflion  of  array,  of  which 
Clarendon  never  knew  how  it  was  difcovered. 
Tomkyns  had  been  fent  with  the  token  ap- 
pointed, to  demand  it  from  Lady  Aubigney, 
and  had  buried  it  in  his  garden,  where,  by 
his  direction,  it  was  dug  up;  and  thus  the 
rebels  obtained,  what  Clarendon  confefles 
them  to  have  had,  the  original  copy. 

It  can  raife  no  w^onder  that  they  formed 
one  plot  out  of  thefe  two  defigns,  however 
remote  from  each  other,  when  they  faw  the 
fame  agent  employed  in  both,  and  found  the 
cpmmiffion  of  array  in  the  hands  of  him  who 

was 
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was  employed  in  colle£ling  the  opinions  and 
afFedions  of  the  people. 

Of  the  plot,  thus  combined,  they  took 
care  to  make  the  moft.  They  fent  Pym 
among  the  citizens,  to  tell  them  of  their  im- 
minent danger,  and  happy  efcape;  and  in- 
form them,  that  the  defign  was  to  feize  the 
"  Lord  Mayor  and  all  the  Committee  of  Mi- 
*'  litia,  and  would  not  fpare  one  of  them." 
They  drew  up  a  vow  and  covenant,  to  be 
taken  by  every  member  of  either  houfe,  by 
which  he  declared  his  deteftation  of  all  con- 
fpiracies  againft  the  parliament,  and  his  re- 
folution  to  detect  and  oppofe  them.  They 
then  appointed  a  day  of  thankfgiving  for  this 
wonderful  delivery ;  which  (hut  out,  fays 
Clarendon,  all  doubts  whether  there  had  been 
fuch  a  deliverance,  and  whether  the  plot  was 
real  or  fictitious. 

On  June  jr,  the  Earl  of  Portland  and 
Lord  Conway  were  committed,  one  to  the 
caftody  of  the  mayor,  and  the  othef  of  the 
fheriff;  but  their  lands  and  goods  were  not 
feized...:.::  ;  :: ,  ^  .  ■    ■   ,    . 
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Waller  wss  fllll  to  immerfe  himfelf  deeper 
in    ignominy.     The   Earl   of  Portland    and 
Lord  Conway  denied  the  charge,  and  there 
was  no  evidence  agalnft  them   but   the  con- 
feffion  of  Waller,  of  which  undoubtedly  many 
would   be  inclined  to  queftion  the  veracity. 
With  thefe  doubts  he  was  fo  much  terrified, 
that  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  "Portland  to 
a  declaration  like  his  own,  by  a  letter  extant 
in  Fenton's  edition.    "  But  for  me,"  fays  he, 
"  you  had  never  known  any  thing  of  this 
"  bufinefs,  which  was  prepared  for  another  ; 
*'  and  therefore  I  cannot  imagine  w^hy  you 
*^  fhould  hide  it  fo  far  as  to  contract  your 
*'  own  ruin  by  concealing  it,  and   periifiing 
"  unreafonably  to  hide   that  truth,    which, 
*-^  without  you,  already  is,  and  will  every  day 
"  be  made  m*ore,  manifeft.     Can  you  imagine 
^'  yourfelf  bound  in  honour  to  keep  that  fe- 
"  cret,  which  is  already  revealed  by  another  ; 
^'  or  poffible  it  iliould  ilill  be  a  fecret,  which 
*'  is  known  to  one  of  the  otlier  fex  ? — If  you 
^•'  periift  to  be  cruel  to  yourfelf  for  their  fakes 
:*'  who  deferve  it  not,  it  will  neverthelefs  be 
*'  made  appear,  ere  long,,  I  fear,  to  your  ruin. 
"  Surely,  if  I  had  the  happinefs  to  wait   on 
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^*  you,  I  could  move  you  to  compaflionate 
"  both  yourfelf  and  me,  who,  defperate  as 
"  my  cafe  is,  am  defirous  to  die  with  the 
"  honour  of  being  known  to  have  declared 
'*  the  truth.  You  have  no  reafon  to  contend 
''  to  hide  what  is  already  revealed — inconii- 
"  derately  to  throw  away  yourfelf,  for  the 
**  intereft  of  others,  to  whom  you  are  lefs 
"  obliged  than  you  are  aware  of." 

This  perfuafion  feems  to  have  had  little 
effe6l.     Portland  fent  (June  29)   a  letter  to 
the  Lords,  to  tell  them,  that  he  "  is  in  cuf- 
"  tody,  as  he  conceives,  without  any  charge ; 
"  and  that,  by  what  Mr.  Waller  hath  threat- v 
*'  ened  him  with  fince  he  was  imprifoned,  he 
"  doth   apprehend  a  very  cruel,    long,    and 
"  ruinous  reftraint:—  He  therefore  prays,  that 
"  he  may  not  find  the  effeds  of  Mr.  Waller's 
"  threats,  by  a  long  and  clofe  imprifonment  ; 
"  but  may  be  fpeedily  brought  to  a  legal  trial, 
'*  and  then  he  is  confident   the  vanity  and 
*'  falfehood  of  thofe  informations  which  have 
"  been  given  again fl  him  will  appear." 

In  confequence  of  this  letter,  the  Lords 
ordered  Portland  and  Waller  to  be  confronted  ; 

A  a  ^  ,  when 
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when  the  one  repeated  his  charge,  and  the 
other  his  deniaL  The  examination  of  the 
plot  being  continued  (July  i),  Thinn,  ufher 
of  the  houfe  of  Lords,  depofed,  that  Mr. 
Waller  having  had  a  conference  with  the 
Lord  Portland  in  an  upper  room,  Lord  Port- 
land faid,  when  he  came  down,  "  Do  me  the 
*'  favour  to  tell  my  Lord  Northumberland, 
*'  that  Mr.  Waller  has  extremely  preffed  me 
"  to  fave  my  own  life  and  his,  by  throwing 
*'  the  blame  upon  the  Lord  Conway  and  the 
•'  Earl  of  Northumberland." 

Waller,  in  his  letter  to  Portland,  tells  him 
o  the  reafons  which  he  could  urge  with 
refiftlefs  efficacy  in  a  perfonal  conference ; 
but  he  over- rated  his  own  oratory  ;  his  vehe- 
mence, whether  of  perfuafion  or  intreaty, 
was  returned  with  contempt. 

One  of  his  arguments  with  Portland  is, 
that  the  plot  is  already  known  to  a  woman. 
This  woman  was  doubtlefs  Lady  Aubigney, 
who,  upon  this  occafion,  was  committed  to 
cuftody  ;  but  who,  in  reality,  when  fhe  de- 
livered the  commiilion,  knew  not  what  it 
was. 

The 
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The  parliament  then  proceeded  againfl  the 
confpirators,  and  committed  their  trial  to  a 
council  of  war.  Tomkyns  and  Chaloner 
were  hanged  near  their  own  doors.  Tom_ 
kyns,  when  he  came  to  die,  laid  it  was  a 
Joo/i/Ij  hufmefs ;  and  indeed  there  feems  to 
have  been  no  hope  tiiat  it  fhould  efcape  dif- 
covery  ;  for  though  never  more  than  three 
met  at  a  time,  yet  a  delign  fo  extenfive  muft, 
by  neceffity,  be  communicated  to  many,  who 
could  not  be  expe<£led  to  be  all  faithful,  and 
fill  prudent,  Chaloner  was  attended  at  his 
execution  by  Hugh  Peters.  His  crime  was 
that  he  had  commiffion  to  raife  money  for 
the  King  ;  but,  it  appears  not  that  the  money 
was  to  be  expended  upon  the  advancement  of 
either  Crifpe  or  Waller's  plot. 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  being  too 
great  for  profecution,  was  only  once  exa- 
mined before  the  Lords.  The  Earl  of  Port- 
land and  lord  Conway  perfifiing  to  deny  the 
charge,  and  no  teflimony  but  Waller's  yet 
appearing  againfl:  them,  were,  a^ter  a  long 
imprifonment,  admitted  to  bail.  Haffel,  the 
King's  meffepger,  who  carried  the  letters  to 
Oxford,  died  the  night  before  his  trial. 
A  a   4  Ham.pdeij 
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Hampden  efcaped  death,  perhaps  by  the  In- 
terefl:  of  his  family;  but  was  kept  in  prifon  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  Thev  whofe  names  were 
inferted  in  the  commifiion  of  array  were  not 
capitally  puniihed,  as  it  could  not  be  proved 
•that  they  had  confcnted  to  their  own  nomina- 
tion ;  but  they  were  confidered  as  malignants, 
and  their  eftates  were  feized. 

"  Waller,  though  confelTedly,"  fays  Cla- 
rendon,  "  the   moft  guilty,  with   incredible 
^'  diffimulation  affected  fuch  a  remorfe  of  con- 
^'  fcience,  that   his   trial  was  put  off,  out  of 
*'  Chriflian  compafiion,  till  he  might  recover 
"  his  underftanding."     Vv^hat  ufe  he  made  of 
this  interval,  with  what  liberality  and  fuccefs 
he  di:iributed  flattery  and  money,  and   how, 
vv-hen   he  Vv'as    brought    (July  4)    before  the 
Floufe,  he  confeiied  and  lamented,  and  iub- 
mitted   and  implored,    may    be  read   in  the 
I-Iidory    of  the  Rebellion,     (B.  vii.).     The 
fpeech,  to  which  Ckrencton  afcribes  the  pre- 
iervadon  of  his  dear-bought  i'lfe^    is   inlerted 
in  his  works.     The  great  hiftorian,  hovvever, 
feem.s  to  have  been  miftaken  in  relating  that 
he  prevailed  in  the  principal  part  of  his  fup- 
phcationj  7iot  to  be  tried  by  a  Council  of  IVar  ; 

for, 
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for,  according  to  Whitlock,  he  was  by  expul- 
fion  from  the  Houfe  abandoned  to  the  tri- 
bunal which  he  fo  much  dreaded,  and,  being 
tried  and  condemned,  was  reprieved  by  Effex  ; 
but  after  a  year's  imprifonment,  in  which 
time  refentment  grew  lefs  acrimonious,  pay^ 
ing  a  line  of  ten  thoufand  pounds,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  recoiled  himfelf  in  another  country. 

Of  his  behaviour  in  this  part  of  his  life, 
it  is  not  neceffary  to  dire6t  the  reader's  opi- 
nion. '^  Let  us  not,"  fays  his  lafl:  ingenious 
biographer,  "  condemn  him  with  untem- 
"  pered  fe verity,  becaufe  he  was  not  a  pro- 
"  dlgy  which  the  world  hath  feldom  feen, 
*'  becaufe  his  charafler  included  not  the  poet, 
*'  the  orator,  and  the  hero." 

For  the  place  of  his  exile  he  chofe  France-, 
and  ftaid  fome  time  at  Roan,  where  his  daugh- 
ter Margaret  was  born,  vrho  was  afterwards 
his  favourite,  and  his  amanuenfis.  He  then 
removed  to  Paris,  where  he  hved  with  great 
fplendor  and  hofpitality ;  and  from  time  to 
time  amufed  himfelf  with  poetry,  in  which 
he  fometimes  fpeaks  of  the  rebels,  and  their 
ufurpation,  in  the  natural  language  of  an 
honed  man. 
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At  lafl:  it  became  neceffary,  for  his  fupport, 
to  fell  his  wife's  jewels  ;  and  being  reduced, 
as  he  faid,  -at  lafl  to  the  rump  jewels  he  foli- 
cited  from  Cromwell  permiflion  to  return, 
and  obtained  it  by  the  intereft  of  colonej 
Scroop,  to  whom  his  fifter  was  married. 
Upon  the  remains  of  a  fortune,  which  the 
danger  of  his  life  had  very  much  diminifhed, 
he  lived  at  Hall-barn,  a  houfe  built  by  him- 
felf,  very  near  to  Beaconsfield,  where  his 
mother  refided.  His  mother,  though  related 
to  Cromwell  and  Hampden,  vvas  zealous  for 
the  royal  caufe,  and,  when  Cromwell  vilited 
her,  ufed  to  reproach  him ;  he,  in  return, 
would  throw  a  napkiu  at  her,  and  fay  he 
would  not  difpute  with  his  aunt;  but  finding 
in  time  that  fhe  a£led  for  the  king,  as  weU  as 
talked,  he  made  her  a  prifoner  to  her  own 
daughter,  in  her  own  houfe.  If  he  would 
do  any  thing,  he  could  not  do  lefs. 

Cromwell,  now  prote(5lor,  received  Waller, 
as  his  kinfman,  to  familiar  converfation. 
Waller,  as  he  ufed  to  relate,  found  him  fuf- 
ficiently  verfed  in  ancient  hiftory  ;  and  when 
any  of  his  enthufiaftick  friends  came  toadvife 

or 
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or  confult  him,  could  fometlnies  overhear 
hnn  difcourfing  in  the  cant  of  the  times: 
but,  when  he  returned,  he  would  fay, "  Coufin 
*'  Waller,  I  muft  talk  to  thefe  men  in  their 
'*  Dwn  way  :"  and  refumed  the  common  ftyle 
of  converfation. 

He  repaid  the  Protestor  for  his  favours 
(1654)  by  the  famous  panegyrick,  which 
has  been  always  confidered  as  the  firfl  of  his 
poetical  produ6lions.  His  choice  of  encemia- 
ftick  topicks  is  very  judicious ;  for  he  con- 
fiders  Cromwell  in  his  exaltation,  without 
enquiring  how  he  attained  it ;  there  is  con- 
fequently  no  mention  of  the  rebel  or  the  re- 
gicide. All  the  former  part  of  his  hero's  life 
is  veiled  with  ihades ;  and  nothing  is  brought 
to  view  but  the  chief,  the  governor,  the  de- 
fender of  England's  honour,  and  the  enlarger 
of  her  dominion.  The  a6V  of  violence  by  which 
he  obtained  the  fupreme  power  is  lightly 
treated,  and  decently  juftified.  It  was  cer- 
tainly to  be  deiired  that  the  deteftable  band 
fhouid  be  diffolved,  which  had  deflroyed  the 
church,  murdered  the  King,  and  filled  the  na- 
tion with  tumult  and  oppreffion  ;  yet  Crom- 
well had  not  the  right  of  dilTolving  them,  for 

all 
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all  that  he  had  before  done  could  be  juftified 
only  b)^  fuppoiing  them  in  veiled  with  lawful 
authority.  But  combinations  of  wickednefs 
would  overwhelm  the  world  by  the  advantage 
which  licentious  principles  afford,  did  not 
thofe  who  have  long  pradifed  perfidy,  grow 
faithiefs  to  each  other. 

In  the  poem  on  the  war  with  Spain  are  fome 
paiiages  at  leaft  equal  to  the  befl  parts  of  the 
panegyrick;  and  in  the  concluiion,  the  poet 
ventures  yet  a  higher  flight  of  flattery,  by  re- 
commending royalty  to  Cromwell  and  the  na- 
tion. Cromwell  was  very  defirous,  as  appears 
from,  his  converfation,  related  by  Whitlock,  of 
adding  the  title  to  the  povv^er  of  monarchy, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  with-held  from 
it  partly  by  fear  of  the  army,  and  partly  by 
fear  of  the  laws,  which,  wdien  he  fhould  go- 
vern by  the  name  of  King,  w^ould  have  re- 
trained his  authority.  When  therefore  a  de- 
putation w^as  folemnly  fent  to  invite  him  to 
the  Crown,  he,  after  a  long  conference,  re- 
fufed  it  ;  but  is  faid  to  have  fainted  in  his 
coach,  when  he  parted  from  them. 

The  poem  on  the  death  of  the  Protector 
feems  to  have  been  didated  by  real  veneration 

for 
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for  his  memory.  Dry  den  and  Sprat  wrote 
on  the  fame  occafion  ;  but  they  were  young 
men,  ftruggiing  into  notice,  and  hoping  for 
fome  favour  froni  the  ruling  party*  Waller 
had  little  to  expect :  he  had  received  nothing 
hut  his  pardon  from  Cromwell,  and  was  not 
likely  to  aik  any  thing  from  thofe  who  fhould 
fucceed  him.- 

Soon  afterwards  the  Reftauration  fupplied 
him  with  another  fubjed;  and  he  exerted  h;s 
imagination,  his  elegance,    and  his  melody^ 
with  -equal  alacrity,  for  Charles  the   Second, 
It  is  not  poffible  to  read,  without  fome  con- 
tempt and   indignation,   poems  of  the  fame 
author,  afcribing  the  highefl:  degree  of  power 
and  piety  to  Charles  the  Firft,  then  transfer- 
ring the  fame  power  and  piety  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well ;  now  inviting  Oliver  to  take  the  Crowit, 
and  then  congratulating  Charles  the  Second 
on  his   recover-ed  right.     Neither  Cromwell 
nor  Charles  could  value  his  teftimony  as  the 
effe£l  6f  conviction,  or  receive  his  praife|  ds 
CiFufions  of  reverence ;    they  could   confider 
them  but  as  the  labour  of  invention,  and  the 
tribute  of  dependence. 

Poets, 
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Poets,  indeed,  profefs  fiction  ;  but  the 
legitimate  end  of  fi£lion  is  the  conveyance  of 
truth ;  and  he  that  has  flattery  ready  for  all 
whom  the  viciffitudes  of  the  world  happen 
to  exalt,  muft  be  fcorned  as  a  proftituted 
mind,  that  may  retain  the  glitter  of  wit,  but 
has  loft  the  dignity  of  virtue. 

The  Congratulation  was  confldered  as  in- 
ferior in  poetical  merit  to  the  Panegyrick ; 
and  it  is  reported,  that  when  the  king  told 
Waller  of  the  difparity,  he  anfwered,  "  Poets, 
*'  Sir,  fucceed  better  in  fidion  than  in  truth." 

The  Congratulation  is  indeed  not  inferior 
to  the  Panegyrick,  either  by  decay  of  genius, 
or  for  want  of  diligence ;  but  becaufe  Crom- 
well had  done  much,  and  Charles  had  done 
little.  Cromwell  wanted  nothing  to  raife 
him  to  heroick  excellence  but  virtue ;  and 
virtue  his  poet  thought  himfelf  at  liberty  to 
fupply.  Charles  had  yet  only  the  merit  of 
ftruggling  without  fuccefs,  and  fufferlng 
without  defpalr.  A  life  of  efcapes  and  indi- 
gence could  fupply  poetry  with  no  fplendid 
im^iges. 

In 
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In    the    firft    parliament   fummoned    by 
Charles  the  Second  (March  8,  1661),  Waller 
fat  for  Haftlngs  in  Suflex,  and  ferved  for  dif- 
ferent places  in  all  the  parliaments  of  that 
reign.  In  a  time  when  fancy  and  gaiety  were 
the  mofl:  powerful   recommendations  to  re- 
gard, it  is   not   likely  that  Waller  was  for- 
gotten»     He  pafled  his  time  in  the  company 
that  was  higheft,  both  in  rank  and  wit,  from 
which  even  his  obftinate  fobriety  did  not  ex- 
clude him.     Though  he  drank  water,  he  was 
enabled  by  his  fertility  of  mind  to  heighten 
the  mirth   of  Bacchanalian  alTemblies ;    and 
Mr.  Savilie  faid,  that  *'  no  man  in  England 
"  fhould  keep  him  company  without  drink- 
*'  ing  but  Ned  Waller." 

The  praife  given  him  by  St.  Evremond 
is  a  proof  of  his  reputation  ;  for  it  was  only 
by  his  reputation  that  he  could  be  known,  as 
a  writer,  to  a  man  who,  though  he  lived  a 
great  part  of  a  long  life  upon  an  Englifh  pen- 
sion, never  condefcended  to  underftand  the  lan- 
guage of  the  nation  that  maintained  him. 


In 
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In  parliament,  "  he  was,'*  fays  Barnet, 
"  the  delight  of  the  houfe,  and  though  old 
^' faid  the  livelieft  things  of  any  among 
"  them."  This,  however,  is  faid  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  year  feventy- five,  when  Waller 
was  only  feventy.  His  name  as  a  fpeaker  oc- 
curs often  in  Grey's  CollecStions  ;  hut  I  have 
found  no  extracts  that  can  be  more  quoted  as 
exhibiting  fallies  of  gaiety  than  cogency  of 
argument. 

He  was  of  fuch  coniidei-ation,  that  his  re- 
marks were  circulated  and  recorded.  When 
the  duke  of  York's  influence  was  high,  both 
in  Scotland  and  England,  it  drew,  fays  Bur- 
net, a  lively  refiedlion  from  Waller  the  cele- 
brated wit.  "  He  faid,  the  houfe  of  com- 
"  mons  had  refolved  that  the  duke  fhould 
*'  not  reign  after  the  king's  death  ;  but  the 
''  king,  in  oppofition  to  themj  had  refolved 
"  that  he  fhould  reign  even  in  his  life."  If 
there  appear  no  extraordinary  llveUnefs  in  this 
remark^  yet  its  reception  proves  the  fpeaker 
to  have  been   a  celebrated  mt^    to  have  had 
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a  name  which  the  men  of  wit  were  proud  of 
mentioning. 

He  did  not  fuffer  his  reputation  to  die 
gradually  away,  which  may  eafiiy  happen 
in  a  long  life,  but  renewed  his  claim  to  poe- 
tical diiiinclion  from  time  to  time,  as  occa- 
(ions  were  offered,  either  by  publick  events 
or  private  incidents ;  and,  contenting  him- 
felf  with  the  influence  of  his  mufe,  or  loving 
quiet  better  than  influence,  he  never  accept^ 
ed  any  office  of  magiftracy; 

He  was  riot,  however,  without  fome  at- 
tention to  his  fortune ;  for  he  aflced  from 
the  King  (in  1665)  ^^^^  provoftfliip  of  Eaton 
College,  and  obtained  it ;  but  Clarendon  re^ 
fufed  to  put  the  feal  to  the  grant,  alleging 
that  it  could  be  held  only  by  a  clergymani 
It  is  known  that  Sir  Henry  Wotton  qualified 
himfelf  for  it  by  Deacon's  orders. 

To  this  oppofition,  the  Bibgraphia  imputes 
the  violence  and  acrimony  with  which  Wal- 
ler joined  Buckingham's  fa«Eiidn  in  the  pro- 
fccution  of  Clarendon.  The  motive  was  illi- 
beral and  difiionefl:,    and  fhewed  that  more 
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than  fixty  years  had  not  been  able  to  teach 
him  morality.  His  accufation  is  fuch  as 
confcience  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  dictate 
without  the  help  of  malice.  "  We  were  to 
*'  be  governed  by  janizaries  inftead  of  par- 
**  llaments,  and  are  in  danger  from  a  worfe 
«'  plot  than  that  of  the  fifth  of  November  ; 
"  then,  if  the  Lords  and  commons  had  been 
''^  deftroyed,  there  had  been  a  fucceffion;  but 
"  here  both  had  been  deflroyed  for  ever." 
This  is  the  language  of  a  man  who  is  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  rail,  and  ready  to  facrifice 
truth  to  interefl  at  one  time,  and  to  anger  at 
another. 

,  A  year  after  the  Chancellor's  banifliment, 
another  vacancy  gave  him  encouragement  for 
another  petition,  which  the  King  referred  to 
the  council,  who,  after  hearing  the  queillon 
argued  by  lawyers  for  three  days,  deter- 
mined that  the  office  could  be  held  only  by  a 
clergyman,  according  to  the  a<ft  of  uniformity, 
fince  the  provofts  had  always  received  inftl- 
tution,  as  for  a  parfonage,  from  the  biihops 
of  Lincoln.  The  King  then  faM,  he  could 
not  break  the  law  which  he  had  made  ;  and 
Dr.  Zachary  Cradock,    famous  for  a  fingle 
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ferttion,  at  moil:  for  two  fermons,  was  chofeii 
by  the  Fellows. 

That  he  alked  an„y  thing  elfe  is  not  known  1 
It  is  certain  that  he  obtained  nothing,  though' 
he  continued  obfequious  to  the  court  through 
the  reft  of  Charles*s  reign* 

At  the  accefiion  of  King  James  (in  1685) 
he  was  chofen  for  parliament,  being  then 
fourfcore,  at  Saltafli  in  Cornwall ;  and  wrote 
a  Pre/age  of  the  Downfall  of  the  Turkifh  Em- 
fire^  which  he  prefented  to  the  King  on  his 
birthday.  It  is  remarked,  by  his  commen- 
tator Fenton,  that  in  reading  Taffo  he  had 
early  imbibed  a  veneration  for  the  heroes  of 
the  Holy  War,  and  a  zealous  enmity  to  the 
Turks,  which  never  left  him*  James,  how- 
everj  having  foon  after  begun  what  he  thought 
a  holy  war  at  home,  made  hafte  to  put  all 
moleftation  of  the  Turks  out  of  his  power» 

James  treated  hirtl  with  kindnefs  and  fa^ 
miliarity,  of  which  inftances  are  given  by 
the  writer  of  hi&  Life.  One  day,  taking  him. 
into  the  clofet,  the  King  alked  him  how  he 
liked  one  of  the  pictures :  "  My  eyes,"  faid 
B  b  2  Walter, 
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Waller,  "  are  dim,  and  I  do  not  know  it/* 
The  king  faid,  it  was  the  princefs  of  Orange 
*«  She  is,"  faid  Waller,  "  like  the  greateil: 
"  woman  in  the  world.*'  The  King  aiked  who 
was  that  ?  and  was  anfwered.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. "■  I  wonder,"  faid  the  King,  "  you 
"  fliould  think  fo ;  but  I  muft  confefs  fhe 
"  had  a  wife  council."  ''  And,  Sir,"  faid 
Waller,  "  did  you  ever  know  a  fool  chufe  a 
"  wife  one  ?"  Such  is  the  ftory,  which  I 
once  heard  of  fome  other  man.  Pointed 
axioms,  and  acute  replies,  fly  loofe  about  the 
world,  and  are  afiigned  fuccefiively  to  thole 
whom  it  may  be  the  fafhion  to  celebrate. 

When  the  King  knew  tliat  he  was  about 
to  marry  his  daughter  to  Dr.  Birch,  a  clergy- 
man, he  ordered  a  French  gentleman  to  tell 
him,  that  "  the  King  wondered  he  could 
*'  think  of  marrying  his  daughter  to  a  fali- 
*'  ing  church."  ''  The  King,"  fays  Waller, 
*'  does  me  great  honour,  in  taking  notice  of 
'''  my  domeftick  affairs;  but  I  have  lived  long 
"  enough  to  obferve  that  this  falling  church 
*'  has  got  a  trick  of  rifmg  again." 


He 
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He  took  notice  to  his  friends  of  the  King's 
condu<£l;  and  faid,  that  "  he  would  be  left 
*'  like  a  whale  upon  the  ftrand."  Whether  he 
was  privy  to  any  of  the  tranfaftions  which 
ended  in  the  Revolution,  is  not  known.  His 
heir  joined  the  prince  of  Orange. 

Having  now  attained  an  age  beyond  which 
the  laws  of  nature  feldom  fuffer  life  to  be 
extended,  otherwife  than  by  a  future  ftate, 
he  feems  to  have  turned  his  mind  upon  pre- 
paration for  the  decilive  hour,  and  therefore 
confecrafed  his  poetry  to  devotion.  It  is  plea- 
ling  to  difcover  tliat  his  piety  was  without 
weaknefs  j  that  his  intelledtual  powers  conti- 
nued vigorous  ;  and  that  tlie  lines  which  he 
compofed  when  he^  for  age,  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  are  not  inferior  to  the  effuiions  of 
his  youth. 

Towards  the  decline  of  life,  he  boug;ht  a 
fmall  houfe,  with  a  little  land,  at  Collhill  ; 
and  faid,  "  he  fliould  be  ghd  to  die,  like  the 
"  Ifag,  where  he  was  roufed."  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  happen.  When  he  was  at 
Beaconsfieldy  he  found  his  legs  grow  tumid  : 
Bb3  he 
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he  went  to  V/indfor,  where  Sir  Charles  Scar- 
borough then  att  nded  the  King,  and  requeft- 
/sd  him,  as  both  a  friend  2nd  phyfician,  to 
tell  him,  it' hat  thai  fweiling  meant.  "  Sir,'* 
anfwered  Scarborough,  "  your  blood  Avill  run 
"  no  longer."  Waller  repeated  fome  lines  of 
Virgil,  and  went  home  to  die. 

As  the  difeafe  increafed  upon  him,  he 
xrompofed  himfelf  for  his  departure;  and  call- 
ing upon  Dr.  Birch  to  give  him  the  holy  fa- 
crament,  he  defired  his  children  to  take  it 
with  him,  and  made  an  earneft  declaration 
of  his  faith  in  Chriitianity.  It  now  appeared, 
what  part  of  his  converfation  with  the  great 
could  be  remembered  with  delight.  He  re- 
lated, that  being  prefent  when  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  talked  profanely  before  King 
Charles,  he  faid  to  him,  "  My  Lord,  I  am 
*'  a  great  deal  older  than  your  grace,  and 
*'  have,  I  believe,  heard  more  arguments  for 
'•  atheifm  than  ever  your  grace  did  ;  but  I 
"  have  lived  long  enough  to  fee  there  is 
^  nothing  in  them  ;  and  £0,  I  hope,  your 
*-*  grace  will." 


He 
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He  died  0£lober  2 1 ,  1687,  and  was  bu- 
ried at  Beacon sfield,  with  a  monument  creel- 
ed by  his  fon's  executors,  for  which  Rymer 
wrote  the  infcription,  and  which  I  hope  is 
now  refcued  from  dilapidation. 

He  left  feveral  children  by  his  fecond  wife ; 
of  whom,  his  daughter  was  married  to  Dr. 
Birch.  Benjamin,  the  eldefl  fon,  was  diiin- 
herited,  and  fent  to  New  Jerfey,  as  wanting 
common  underftanding.  Edmund,  the  fe- 
cond fon,  inherited  the  eftate,  and  repre- 
fented  Agmondefham  in  parliament,  but  at 
laft  turned  Quaker.  William,  the  third  fon, 
was  a  merchant  in  London.  Stephen,  the 
fourth,  was  an  eminent  Do6lor  of  Laws, 
and  one  of  the  Commiffioners  for  the  Union. 
There  is  faid  to  have  been  a  fifth,  of  vv^hom 
no  account  has  defcended. 

The  character  of  Waller,  both  moral  and 
intelle(£lual,  has  been  drawn  by  Clarendon, 
to  whom  he  was  familiarly  known,  with 
nicety,  which  certainly  none  to  whom  he 
was  not  known  can  prefume  to  emulate.  It 
is  therefore  inferted  here,  with  fuch  remarks 
^  B  b  4  as 
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as,^^  others  have  fupplied  ;  ^ftej:,  wjiicb,  no- 
thiiig:  irerqains  but  a  critical,  •^xaminatloji  of 
his  ppetiy. 


"  Edmund  Waller,"  fays  Clarendon,  "  was 
born  to  a  very  fair  eftate,  by  the  parfimony, 
or  frugality,  of  a  wife  father  and  mother  : 
and  he  thought  it  fo  commendable  an  ad- 
vantage, that  he  reiolved  to  improve  it  with 
his  utmoft  care,  upon  which  in  liis  nature 
he  was  too  much  intent  ;  and,  in  order  to 
that,  he  was  fo  much  reierved  and  retired, 
that  he  was  fcarce  ever  heard  of,  till  by  his 
addrefs  and  dexterity  he  had  gotten  a  very 
rich  wife  in  the  city,  againfl  all  the  re- 
commendation and  countenance  and  autho- 
rity of  the  Court,  which  was  thoroughly 
enp"as:ed  on  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Crofts  ;  and 
which  ufed  to  be  fuccefsful  in  that  age, 
againft  any  oppofition.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  an  alliance  and  friendlhip 
with  Dr.  Morley,  who  had  affiiled  and  in- 
ftrufted  him  in  the  reading  many  good 
books,  to  which  his  natural  parts  and 
promptitude  inclined  him,  efpecially  the 
poets  ;  and  at  the  age  when  other  men 
ufed  to  give  over  writnig  verfes  (for  he  was 
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*'  near  thirty  years  when  he  firfl:  engaged 
"  himfelf  in  that  exercife  ;  at  leaft,  that  he 
'''  was  known  to  do  fo),  he  furprifed  the 
^'  town  with  two  or  three  pieces  of  that 
>'  kind  ;  as  if  a  tenth  Mufe  had  been  newly 
'*  born,  to  cheriih  drooping  poetry.  The 
"  Doflor  at  that  time  brought  him  into  that 
^'  company,  which  was  mofl:  celebrated  for 
*'  good  converfation  ;  where  he  was  received 
*'  and  efteemed,  with  great  appiaufe  and  re- 
'•  fpe6i:.  He  was  a  very  pleafant  diicourfer, 
^'  in  earneil:  and  in  jeft,  and  therefore  veiy 
"  grateful  to  all  kind  of  company,  where  he 
"  was  not  the  lefs  efteemed  for  being  very 
''  rich, 

"  He  had  been  even  nurfed  in  parliaments, 
*' where  he  fat  when  he  was  very  young; 
*'  and  fo,  when  they  were  re  fumed  again 
*'  (after  a  long  intermiffion),  he  appeared  in 
'*  thofe  affcmblies  .  with  great  advantage  ; 
''  having  a  graceful  way  of  fpeaking,  and  by 
"^  thinking  much  on  feveralarguments  (which 
'"'•  his  temper  and  complexion,  that  had  much 
*'  of  melanchelic,  inclined  him  to),  hefecmed 
"  often  to  fpeak  upon  the  fudden,  when  the 
*'  occalion  had  only  adminiftred  the  opportu- 

*'  nity 
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"  nity  of  faying  what  he  had  thoroughly  con- 
"  fidered,  which  gave  a  great  luftre  to  all  he 
*'  faid  ;  which  yet  was  rather  of  delight  than 
"  weight.  There  needs  no  more  he  faid  to 
*'  extol  the  excellence  and  power  of  his  wit, 
*•"  and  pleafantnefs  of  his  converfation,  than 
'«  that  it  was  of  magnitude  enough  to  cover 
*'  a  world  of  very  great  faults ;  that  is,  fo  to 
"  cover  them,  that  they  were  not  taken  no- 
*'  tice  of  to  his  reproach  ;  viz.  a  narrownefs 
**  in  his  nature  to  the  loweft  degree  ;  an  ab- 
*'  jednefs  and  want  of  courage  to  fupport  him 
"  in  any  virtuous  undertaking ;  an  infinua- 
*'  tion  and  fervile  flattery  to  the  height,  the 
*'  vaineft  and  moft  imperious  nature  could  be 
"  contented  with ;  that  it  preferved  and  won 
**  his  life  from  thofe  who  were  moft  refolved 
"  to  take  it,  and  in  an  occafion  in  which  he 
^'  ought  to  have  been  ambitious  to  have  loft 
*^  it ;  and  then  preferved  him  again,  from 
**  the  reproach  and  contempt  that  was  due 
*•  to  him,  for  fo  preferving  it,  and  for  vindi- 
'*  eating  it  at  fuch  a  price  ;  that  it  had  power 
*'  to  reconcile  him  to  thofe,  whom  he  ha4 
"  moft  offended  and  provoked  ;  and  conti- 
*'  nirzd  to  his  age  with  that  rare  felicity,  that 
«'  bis   company'   was  acceptable,    where  his 

.  *'  fpirit 
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*1  iplrit  was  odibus ;  and  he  was  at  leafl  pif  • 
*'  tied,  where  he  w^as  mofl  detefted." 

-  Such  is  the  account  of  Clarendon ;  on 
which  it  may  not  be  impropper  to  make  Ibme 
remarks. 

*'  He  was  very  little  known  till  he  had 
*'  obtained  a  rich  wife  in  the  city." 

He  obtained  a  rich  wife  about  the  age  of 
three -and -twenty  ;  an  age  before  which  few 
men  are  confpicuous  much  to  their  advan- 
tage. He  was  known,  however,  in  parlia- 
ment and  at  court :  and,  if  he  fpent  part  of 
his  time  in  privacy,  it  is  not  unreafonable  to 
fuppofe  that  lie  endeavoured  the  improvement 
of  his  mind  as  vs^ell  as  of  his  fortune. 

That  Clarendon  might  misjudge  the  mo- 
tive of  his  retirement  is  the  more  probable, 
becaufe  he  has  evidently  miftaken  the  com- 
mencement of  his  poetry,  which  he  fuppofes 
him  not  to  have  attempted  before  thirty.  As 
his  firfl:  pieces  were  perhaps  not  printed,  the 
fucceffipn  of  his  compofitions  was  not  known  ; 
and-  Clarendon,  vv-ho  cannot  be  imagined  to 
have  been   very  ftudious  of  poetry,  did  not 

redlifj 
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redify  hisiirll:  opiniou  by  conlultii)g  Waller's 
book. 

"Clarendon  obferves,  that  he  was  introduced 
'to  the  wits  of  the  age  by  Dr.  Morley  ;  but 
the  writer  of  his  Life  relates  that  he  was  al- 
ready among  them,  whep,  hearing  a  noife  in 
the  ftreetj  and  enquiring  the  caufe,  they 
found  a  fon  of  Ben  Jonlon  under  an  arrefl:. 
This  was  Morley,  whom  Waller  fet  free  at 
the  'expence  of  one  hundred  pounds,  took 
him  into  the  country  as  director  of  his  ftudies, 
and  then  procured  him  admiffion  into  the 
company  of  the  friends  of  literature.  Of 
tliis  £i6t,  Clarendon  had  a  nearer  knowledge 
than  the  biographer,  and  is  therefore  more  to 
be  credited. 

The  account  of  Waller's  parliamentary- 
eloquence  is  feconded  bv  Burnet,  who,  though 
he  calls  him  "  the  delight  of  the  houle,'* 
adds,  that  "  he  was  only  concerned  to  fay 
*^  that,  which  fhould  make  him  be  ap- 
"  plauded,  he  never  laid  the  bufniefs  of  the 
"  Houfe  to  heart,  being  a  vain  and  ^mpty 
"-  though  a  witty  man,'* 

'  Of 
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Of  his  infinuation  and  flattery  it  is  not 
tuireafonable  to  believe  that  the  truth  is  told* 
Afcham,  in  his  elegant  defcription  of  thofe 
whom  in  modern  language  we  term  Wits, 
fays,  that  they  aie  cpen  fiatterers^  and  privy 
mockers.  Waller  fliewed  a  little  of  both^ 
when,  upon  fight  of  the  Dutchefs  of  New- 
caftle's  verfes  on  the  death  of  a  Stag,  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  give  all  his  own  com* 
pofitions  to  have  written  them  ;  and,  being 
charged  with  the  exorbitance  of  his  adula- 
tion, anfwered,  that  "  nothing  was  too  much 
*^^to  be  given,  that  a  Lady  might  be  faved 
"  from  the  difgrace  of  fuch  a  vile  perfor- 
'*  mance."  This,  however,  was  no  very  mif* 
chievousor  very  unufual  deviation  from  truth: 
had  his  hypocrify  been  confined  to  fuch  tranf- 
a£lions,  he  might  have  been  forgiven,  though 
not  praifed  ;  for  who  forbears  to  flatter  an 
author  or  a  lady  ? 

Of  the  laxity  of  his  political  principles, 
and  the  weaknefs  of  his  refolutloii,  he  ex- 
perienced the  natural  effecl,  by  lofing  the 
efteem  of  every  party.  From  Cromwell  he 
had  only  his  recall ;  and  fiom  Charles  the 
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Second,  who  delighted  in  hii>  company,  he 
obtained  only  the  pardon  of  his  relation 
Hampden,  and  the  fafety  of  Hampden's  fon. 

As  far  as  conjecture  can  be  made  from  the 
whole  of  his  writing,  and  his  condud:,  he 
was  habitually  and  deliberately  a  friend  to 
monarchy.  His  deviation  towards  democracy 
proceeded  from  his  conne6lion  with  Hamp- 
den, for  whofe  fake  he  profecuted  Crawley 
with  great  bitternefs  :  and  the  invective  which 
he  pronounced  on  that  occafion  was  fo  papu- 
lar, that  twenty  thoufand  copies  are  faid  by 
his  biographer  to  have  been  fold  in  one  day. 

It  is  confefled  that  his  faults  flilt  left  him 
many  friends,  at  leafk  many  companions. 
His  convivial  power  of  pleafing  is  univerfally 
acknowledged ;  but  thofe  who  converfed  with 
him  intimately,  found  him  not  only  pafiio- 
nate,  efpecially  in  his  old  age,  but  refentful ; 
f©  that  the  interpofition  of  friends  was  fome- 
times  necelTary. 

His  wit  and  his  poetry  naturally  connected 

him  with  the  polite  writers  of  his   time  :  he 

was  joined  with  Lord  Buckhurfl:  in  the  tranf-^ 
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iation  of  Corneille's  Pompey ;  and  is  faid  to 
have  added  his  help  to  that  of  Cowley  in  the 
original  draught  of  the  Rehearfal. 

The  care  of  his  fortune,  which  Clarendon 
imputes  to  him  in  a  degree  little  lefs  than 
criminal,  was  either  not  conftant  or  not  fuc- 
cefsful ;  for,  having  inherited  a  patrimony  of 
three  thoufand  five  hundred  a  year  in  the 
time  of  James  the  Firfl:,  and  augmented  it  at 
ieail  by  one  wealthy  marriage,  he  left,  about 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  an  income  of 
not  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred ; 
vvliich,  when  the  different  value  of  money  is 
reckoned,  will  be  found  perhaps  not  more 
than  a  fourth  part  of  what  he  once  pofTefTed* 

Of  this  diminution,  part  was  the  confe* 
quence  of  the  gifts  which  he  was  forced  to 
fcatter,  and  the  fine  which  he  was  condemned 
to  pay  at  the  dete6ilon  of  his  plot ;  and  if  his 
eftate,  as  is  related  in  his  Life,  was  fequef- 
tered,  he  had  probably  contra£!:ed  debts  when 
he  lived  in  exile  ;  for  we  are  told  that  at  Paris 
he  lived  in  fplendor,  and  was  the  only  Eng- 
lifhman,  except  the  Lord  St.  Albans,  that 
kept  a  table. 

His 
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His  unlucky  plot  compelled  him  to  fell  a 
thoufand  a  year ;  of  the  •  wafte  of  the  reft 
there  is  no  account,  except  that  he  is  con- 
feflcd  by  his  biographer  to  have  been  a  bad 
oeconomift.  He  ffeems  to  have  deviated  from 
the  common  praftice  ;  to  have  been  a  hoarder 
in  his  firft  years,  and  a  fquanderer  in  his 
lafl. 

Of  his  co-urfe  of  fludies,  or  choice  of 
books,  nothing  is  known  more  than  that  he 
profeffed  himfelf  unable  to  read  Chapman's 
tranllation  of  Homer  without  rapture.  His 
opinion  concerning  the  duty  of  a  poet  is  con* 
tained  in  his  declaration,  that  '^  he  would 
"  blot  from  his  works  any  line  that  did  not 
**  contain  fome  motive  to  virtue." 
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np  H  E  charaders,  by  which  Walier  intend- 
ed  to  diftlnguifh  his  writings,  are  fprite- 
linefs  and  dignity ;  in  his  fmaller  pieces,  he 
endeavours  to  be  gay  ;  in  the  larger,  to  be 
great.  Of  his  airy  and  light  produ6li  ns, 
the  chief  fource  is  gallantry,  that  attentive 
reverence  of  female  excellence,  which  has 
defcended  to  us  from  the  Gothic  ages.  As 
his  poems  are  commonly  occafional,  and  his 
addrefles  perfonal,  he  was  not  fo  liberally 
fupplied  with  grand  as  with  foft  images ;  for 
beauty  is  more  eafily  found  than  magna- 
nimity. 

The  delicacy,  wh:ch  he  cultivated,  re- 
■ftrains  him  to  a  certain  nicetv  and  caution, 
even  when  he  writes  upon  the  iiighteft  matter. 
He  has  therefore  in  his  whole  volume  no- 
thing burlefque,  and  feldom  any  thing  lu- 
dicrous or  familiar.  He  feems  always  to  do 
his  beft  ;  though  his  fubje^ls  are  often  un- 
worthy of  his  care.  It  is  not  eafy  to  think 
without  fome  contempt  on  an  author,  who 
is  growing  illuftrious  in  his  own  opinion  by 
verfes,  at  one  time,  "  To  a  Lady,  who  can 

Vol.  I.  C  c  <*  do 
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"  do  any  thing,  but  (leep,  when  fhe  pleafes.*' 
At  another,  "  To  a  Lady,  who  can  fleep, 
*^^vhen  Ihe  pleafes."  Now,  "  To  a  Lady, 
"'  on  her  pafling  through  a  crowd  of  people." 
Then,  "'  On  a  braid  of  divers  colours  woveri- 
"  by  four  fair  Ladies  :**  "  On  a  tree  cut  in 
'«  paper  f  *  or,  "  To  a  Lady,,  from  whom 
^  he  received  the  copy  of  verfes  on  the 
"  paper- tree,  which  for  many  years  had  been? 
"  miffing." 

Genius  now  and  then  produces  a  lucky 
trifle.  We  ftill  read  the  Dove  of  Anacreon,. 
and  Sparrow  of  Catullus  ;  and  a  writer  na* 
turally  pleafes  himfelf  with  a  performance, 
wdiich  owes  nothing  to  the  fubje6l.  But  com-* 
pofitions  merely  pretty  have  the  fate  of  other 
pretty  things,  and  are  quitted  in  time  for 
fomething  uleful  :  they  are  flowers  fragrant 
and  fair,  but  of  fliort  duration  ;  or  they  are 
bloiToms^  to  be  valued  only  as  they  foretell^ 
fruits. 

Among  Waller^s  little  poems  are  fome^- 
which'  their  excellency  ought  to  fecure  from 
oblivion  ;  asj  'To  Amcrety  comparing  th©- 
different  modes   of   regard  with   which    he 

looks- 
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looks  on  her  and  Sacharlffa  ;  and  the  verfes 
On  Love,  that  begin,  Anger  in  hajiy  100 rds  cr 
blows. 

In  others  he  is  not  equally  fuccefsful  % 
fometlmes  his  thoughts  are  delicieni:,~  and' 
fometlm'es  his  expreffion. 

The  nutnbers  are  not  always  mufical ;  aSj,* 

Fair  Venus,  in  thy  foft  arms 

The  god  of  rage  confine  ; 
For  thy  whifpers  are  the  charms 

Which  only  can  divert  his  fierce  delignl 
What  though  he  frown,  and  to  tumult  dq' 
incline ; 

Thou  the  flame 

Kindled  in  his  breafl  canfl  tame,' 
With  that  fnow  which  unmelted  lies  oil  thine. 

He  feldom  indeed  fetches  an'  amorous  {tii" 
ti'ment  from  the  depths  of  fcience  ;  his 
thoughts  are  for  the  mofi  part  eafily  under- 
fi:ood,  arid  his  images  fuch  as  the  fuperficies' 
of  nature  readily  fupplies ;  he  has  a  jufl  clainr 
to"  popularity,  becaiife  he  writes  to  common* 
degrees  of  knowledge,  and  is  free  at  leafl 
from  philofophical  pedantry,  unlefs  perhaps 

Q  c  %  .  the 
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the  end  of  z-  fong  to  the  Sun  may  be  excejitecJ, 
in  which  he  is  too  much  a  Copernican.  To 
which  may  be  added,  the  {imile  of  the  Palm 
in  the  verfes  on  her  faffing  through  a  a-owd\ 
and  a  Xxw^  in  a  more  ferious  poem  on  the  Kc- 
Jioration^  about  vipers  and  treacle,  which  can 
only  be  underftood  by  thole  who  happen  to 
know  the  compofition  of  the  Theriaca, 

His  thoughts  are  fometimes  hyperbolical^ 
and  his  images  unnatural : 

' The  plants  admire, 

No  lefs  than  thofe  of  old  did  Orpheus'"  lyre; 
If  flic  lit  down,  with  tops  all  tow'^rds  her  bow'd; 
They  round  about  her  into  "Arbours  crowd  : 
Or  if  Ihe  walks,  in  even  ranks  they  ftand. 
Like  feme  well-marfliard  and  obfequious  band. 

In  other  place : 

WHiile  in  the  park  I  fing,  the  lillening  deer 
Attend  my  paffion,  and  forget  to  fear  r 
When  to  the  beeches  I  report  my  flame. 
They  bow  their  heads,  as  if  they  felt  the  fame  : 
To  gods  appealing,  when  I  reach  their  bowers. 
With  loud  complaints  they  anfwer  me  in  fhowers. 
To  thee  a  wild  and  cruel  foul  is  given, 
i\Iore  deaf  than  trees,    and  prouder  than  the 
heaven!  ^ 

On 
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On  the  head  of  a  Stag  : 

O  fertile  head  !   which  every  year 

Could  fuch  a  crop  of  wonder  bear  ! 

The  teeming  earth  did  never  bring 

So  foon,  fo  hard,  fo  huge  a, thing  : 

Which  might  it  never  have  been  caft, 

Each  year's  growth  added  to  the  laft, 

Thefe  lofty  branches  had  fupply'd 

The  Earth's  bold  fon's  prodigious  pride  : 

Heaven  with  thefe  engines  had  been  fcal'd. 

When  mountains  heap'd  on  mountains  fail'd. 

Sometimes,  having  fucceeded  in  the  firfl 
part,  he  makes  a  feeble  conclulion.  In  the 
fong  of  "  Sachar ilia's  and  Amoret's.  Friend- 
**  fhip,"  the  two  laft  flanzas  ought  to  have 
been  omitted. 

His  images  of  gallantry  are  not  always  in 
the  highefl  degree  delicate. 

Then  fliall  my  love  this  doubt  difplace, 
i\nd  gain  fuch  truil,  that  I  may  come 

And  banquet  fometimes  on  thy  face, 
But  make  my  conftant  meals  at  home 

C  c  3  Some 
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Some  applications  may  be  thought  too  re= 
mote  and  unconfequential :  as  in  the  verfes 
pn  the  Lady  dancing  : 

.  The  fun  in  figures  fuch  as  thefe, 
Joys  with  the  moon  to  play  : 

To  the  fweet  flrains  they  advance, 
\Vhich  do  refult  from  their  own  fpheres ; 

As  this  nymph's  dance 
Moves  with  the  numbers  which  Ihe  hears. 

Sometimes  a  thought,  which  might  per-= 
haps  fill  a  diftich,  is  expanded  and  attenuated 
fill  it  grows  weak  and  almofi:  evanefcent. 

Chloris  !  lince  firft  our  calm  of  peace 
Was  frighted  hence,  this  good  we  find. 

Your  favours  with  }'our  fears  incre'afe. 
And  growing  mifchiefs  make  you  kind. 

So  the  fair  tree,  which  Hill  preferves 

Her  fruitj  and  flate^  while  no  wind  blows^ 

In  florms  from  that  uprightnefs  fwerves ; 
And  the  glad  earth  about  her  flrows 
With  treafure  from,  her  yielding  boughs. 

His  images  are  npt  always  diftin^l ;  as,  in 
the  following  pailnge,  he  confounds  ILove  as 
a  perfpn  with  love  as  a  pailioj^; 

Some 
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Some  other  nymphs,  with  colours  faint, 
And.  pencil  flow,  may  Cupid  paint. 
And  a  weak  heart  in  time  deflroy  ; 
She  has  a  ftamp,  and  prints  the  Boy  : 
Can,  with  a  fingle  look,  inflame 
The  coidell  breaiJ,  the  rudeil  tame. 

His  fallies  of  cafual  flattery  are  fbmetimes 
elegant  and  happy,  as  that  ift  return  for  the 
Silver  Pen-,  and  fometimes empty  and  trifling, 
as  that  upon  the  Card  torn  by  the  ^een.  There 
are  a  few  lines  written  in  the  Dufchefs\  Tajfo^ 
which  he  is  faid  by  Fenton  to  have  kept  a 
fummer  under  corredion.  It  happened  to 
Waller,  as  to  others,  that  his  fuccefs  was  not 
always  in  proportion  to  his  labour. 

Of  thefe  petty  compofitions,  neither  the 
beauties  nor  the  faults  deferve  much  attention. 
The  amorous  verfes  have  this  to  recommend 
them,  that  they  are  lefs  hyperbolical  than 
thofe  of  fome  other  poets.  Waller  is  not  al- 
ways at  the  lafl  gafp  ;  he  does  not  die  of  a 
frown,  nor  live  upon  a  fmile.  There  is  how- 
ever too  much  love,  and  too  many  trifles. 
Little  things  are  made  too  important  ;  and 
the  Empire  of  Beauty  is  reprcfented  as  exert- 
C  c  4  ing 
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ing  its  influence  further  than  can  be  allowed 
by  the  multiplicity  of  human  paffions,  and 
the  variety  of  human  wants.  Such  books 
therefore  may  be  confidered  as  fliewing  the 
world  under  a  falfe  appearance,  and,  fo  far  as 
they  obtain  credit  from  the  young  and  un- 
experienced, as  mifleading  expe6latlon,  3\nd 
xnifguiding  pra<£lice. 

Of  his  nobler  and  rnore  weighty  perfor- 
mances, the  greater  part  is  panegyrical ;  for 
of  praife  he  was  very  lavlfli,  as  is  obferved  by 
his  Imitator,  Lord  Lanfdown  : 

No  fatyr  flalks  widiin  the  hallow'd  ground, 
>  But  queens  and  heroines,    kings  and  gods 
*..,  abound ; 

Glory  and  arms. and  love  are  all  the  foundr     » 


In  the  firil:  poem,  on  the  danger  of  the 
Prnice  on  the  coaft  of  Spain,  there  is  a  pue* 
rile  and  ridiculous  mention  of  Arlon  at  the 
beginning;  and  the  lafl:  paragraph,  on  the 
CMcy  is  in  part  ridiculoufly  mean,  and  ih 
part  ridlculoufly  .tumid.  The  poem,  how- 
ever, ,  is  £uch  as  may  be  juftly  praifed,  with- 
out much  allowance  for  the  Aate  of  our  poe- 
try and-language  at  that  time. 
-  ■'  The 
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The  two  next  poems  are  upon  the  King's 
hehaviour  at  the  death  oj  Buckingham,  and 
upon  his  Navy, 

He  has,  in  the  firft,  ufe^  the  pagan  deities 
with  great  propriety ; 

'Twas  want  of  fuch  a  precedent  as  this 
Made  the  old  heathen  frame  their  god^  amifs» 

In  the  poem  on  the  Navy,  thofe  lines  are 
very  noble,  which  fuppofe  the  King's  power 
fecure  againft  a  fecond  Deluge;  fo  noble, 
that  it  were  almoft  criminal  to  remark  the 
miftake  of  centre  for  furface,  or  to  fay  that 
t^ie  empire  of  the  fea  would  he  worth  little 
if  it  were  not  that  the  waters  terminate  Jii 
land. 

•>  The  poem  upon  Sallee  has  forcible  fenti- 
ments ;  but  the  conclufion  is  feeble.  That 
on  the  Repairs  of  St.  Paul's  has  fomething 
vulgar  and  obvious  ;  fuch  as  the  mention  of 
Amphion  ;  and  fomethipg  violent  and  harfh, 
as-  -  " 


So 
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So  all  our  minds  with  bis  confpire  to  grace 
The  Gentiles'  great  apoltle,  and  deface 
Thofe  flate-obfcuring  fheds,  that  like  a  chain 
Seem'd  to  confine,  and  fetter  him  again  ; 
Which  the  glad  faint  Ihakes  off  at  his  command^ 
As  once  the  viper  from  his  facred  hand.  „ 

So  joys  the  aged  oak,  when  we  divide 
The  creeping  ivy  from  his  injur'd  fide. 

Of  the  two  lafl  couplets,  the  firft  is  extrava- 
gant, and  the  fecond  mean. 

His  praife  of  the  Queen  is  too  much  exag- 
gerated ;  and  the  thought,  that  Ihe  "  faves 
"  lovers,  by  cutting  off  hope,  as  gangrenes 
*'  are  cured  by  lopping  the  limb,"  prefents 
njDthing  to  the  mind  but  difgufl  and  horror. 

Of  the  Battle  of  the  Summer  IJlands^  it 
feems  not  eafy  to  fay  whether  it  is  intended 
to  raife  terror  or  merriment.  The  beginning 
is  too  fplendid  for  jeft,  and  the  conclufion 
too  lii^ht  for  ferioufnefs.  The  verfification  is 
fiudied,  the  fcenes  are  diligently  difplayed, 
and  the  Images  artfully  amplified ;  but  as  it 
ends  neither  in  joy  nor  forrow,  it  will  fcarce-- 
]y  be  read  a  fecond  time. 

The 
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The  Panegyr'ick  upon  Cromwell  has  ob- 
tained from  the  publick  a  very  liberal  divi- 
dend of  praife,  which  however  cannot  be  faid 
to  have  been  unjuftly  laviflied ;  for  fuch  a 
feries  of  verfes  had  rarely  appeared  before  in 
the  Engiiih  language.  Of  the  lines  fome 
are  grand,  fome  are  graceful,  and  all  are 
mufical.  There  is  now  and  then  a  feeble 
verfe,  or  a  trifling  thought  ;  but  its  great 
fault  is  the  choice  of  its  hero. 

The  poem  of  The  War  with  Spain  begins 
with  lines  more  vigorous  and  ftriking  than 
Waller  is  accuflomed  to  produce.     The  fuc- 
ceeding  parts  are  variegated  with  better  paf- 
fages  and  worfe.    There  is  fomething  too  far- 
fetched  in   the   comparifon  of  the  Spaniards 
drawing  the  Engllfh  on,  by  faluting  St.  Lucar 
with   cannon,   to    lambs    awakening    the  Hon 
by  bleating.     The  fate  of  the  Marquis  and  his 
Lady,  who  were  burnt  in  their  (hip,  would 
have  moved    more,   had  the  poet  not  made 
him   die  like   the   Phtsnix,    becaufe  he  had 
fpices  about  him,  nor  exp relied  their  afFe<£lion 
and  their  end  by  a  conceit  at  once  falfe  and 
vulgar : 

Alive, 
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Alive,  in  equal  flames  of  love  they  burn'd, 
Aijd  now  together  are  to  aflies  turn'd. 

The  verfes  to  Charles,  on  his  Return, 
were  doubtlefs  intended  to  counterbalance  the 
panegyric  on  Cromwell.  If  it  has  been 
thought  inferior  to  that  with  which  it  is 
naturally  compared,  the  caufe  of  its  deficlence 
'has  been  already  remarked. 

The  remaining  pieces  it  is  not  neceffary 
to  examine  lingly.  They  mufl  be  fuppofed 
to  have  faults  and  beauties  of  the  fame  kind 
with  the  refl-.  The  Sacred  Poems,  however, 
deferve  particular  regard ;  they  were  the 
work  of  Waller's  declining  life,  of  thofe 
hours  in  which  he  looked  upon  the  fame 
and  the  folly  of  the  time  paft  with  the  fen- 
timents  which  his  great  predeceflbr  Petrarch 
bequeathed  to  pofterity,  upon  his  review  of 
that  love  and  poetry  which  have  given  him 
immortality. 

That  natural  jealoufy  which  makes  every 
man  unwilling  to  allow  much  excellence  in 
another,  always  produces  adifpofition  to  believe 

that 
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that  the  mind  grows  old  with  the  body;  and 
that  he,  whom  we  are  now  forced  to  eonfefs 
fuperior,  is  haftening  daily  to  a  level  with 
ourfelves.  By  delighting  to  think  this  of  the 
living,  we  learn  to  think  it  of  the  dead ;  arid 
Fenton,  with  all  his  kindnefs  for  Waller, 
has  the  luck  to  mark  the  exa£l  time  whea 
his  genius  pafled  the  zenith,  which  he  places 
at  his  fifty-fifth  year.  This  is  to  allot  the 
mind  but  a  fmall  portion.  Intelledlual  decay 
is  doubtlefs  not  uncommon  ;  but  it  feems  not 
to  be  univerfal.  Newton  was  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year  improving  his  Chronology,  a  few 
jdays  before  his  death ;  and  Waller  appears 
iig,t,  ,in  my  opinion,  to  have  lofi:  at  eighty- 
Iwo  any  part  of  his  poetical  power, 

^», ,  His  Sacred  Poems  do  not  pleafe  like  fom€ 
of  his  other  works  ;  but  before  the  fatal  fifty- 
,  five,  had  he  written  on  the  fame  fubjeds,  his 
'.fuccefs  would  hardly  have  been  better. 

It  has  been   the  frequent  lamentation,  <f 

good  men,  that  verfe  has  been  too  little  ap- 

,plied  to  the  purppfes  of  worlhip,  and  many 

.attempts  have  been  made  to  animate  devotion 

by  pious  poetry  ;  that  they  have  very  feldom 

attained 
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attained  their  end  is  fufficientlj  known,  and' 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  enquire  why  they 
have  mifcarried. 

Let  no  pious  ear  be  offended  if  I  advance/ 
in  oppolition  to  many  authorities,  that  poetical 
devotion  cannot  often  pleafe.  The  dodlrines 
of  religion  may  indeed  be  defended'  in  a 
dida6tick  poem ;  and  he  who  has  the  happy 
power  of  arguing  in  verfe,  will  not  lofe  it 
becaufe  his  fubjeft  is  facred.  A  poet  may 
defcribe  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  Na- 
ture, the  flowers  of  the  fpring,-  and  the  har» 
vefts  of  Autumn,  the  viciifxtudes  of  the  Tide, 
and  the  revolutions  of  the  Sky,  and  praife 
the  Maker  for  his  works  in  lines  which  no 
reader  fhall'  lay  afide.  The  fubje£l  of  the 
difputation  is  not  piety,  but  the  motives  to' 
piety  ;  that  of  the  defcription  is  not  God,  but 
^e  works  of  God. 

Contemplative  piety,  or  the  intercourfe  be- 
J^veen  God  and  the  human  foul,  cannot  be 
poeticak  Man  admitted  to  implore  the  mercy 
6f  his  Creator,  and  plead  the  merits  of  his 
Redeemer,  is  already  in  a  higher  fiate  than 
-poetry  can  confer. 

The. 
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The  eflence  of  poetry  is  invention ;  fuch 
invention  as,  by  producing  fomething  unex- 
pe6ledj  furprifes  and  delights.  The  topicks 
of  devotion  are  few,  and  being  few  are  uni* 
verfally  known  j  but,  few  as  they  are,  they 
can  be  made  no  more ;  they  can  receive  no 
grace  from  novelty  of  fentiment,  and  very 
little  from  novelty  of  expreffion. 

Poetry  pleafes  by  exhibiting  an  idea  more 
grateful  to  the  mind  than  thing,s  themfelves 
afford.  This  efFe£l  proceeds  from  the  difplay 
of  thofe  parts  of  nature  which  attract,  and 
the  concealment  of  thofe  which  repel  the 
imagination  :  but  religion  muft  be  fliewn  as 
it  is  ;  fupprellion  and  addition  equally  corjupt 
it ;  and  fuch  as  it  is,  it  is  known  already. 

From  poetry  the  reader  juflly  expe£ts,  and 
from  good  poetry  always  obtains,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  eomprehenfion  ajid  elevation  of 
his  fancy ;  but  this  is  rarely  to  be  hoped 
by  Chriftians  fi'om  metrical  devotion.  What- 
ever is  great,  deiireable,  or  tremendous,  is 
comprifed  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Omnipotence  cannot  be  exalted;  Infinity 
r  cannot 
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cannot  hs  amplified ;    Perfe<5lion  cannot  fefe 
improved. 

The  employments  df  pious  meditation  afc 
Faith,  Thankfglving,  Repentance,  and  Sup- 
plication. Faith,  invariably  uniform,  cannot 
be  invefled  by  fancy  with  decorations. 
Thankfgivlng,  the  moft  joyful  of  all  holy 
efRilions,  yet  addrefl'ed  to  a  Being  without 
paffions,  is  confined  to  a  few  modes,  and  is 
to  be  felt  rather  than  exprefled.  Repentance 
trembling  in  the  prefence  of  the  judge,  is 
not  at  leifure  for  Cadences  and  epithets. 
Supplication  of  man  to  man  may  difFufe  it- 
felf  through  many  topicks  of  perfuafion  $ 
but  fupplicatlbn  to  God  can  only  cry  for 
mercy. 

Of  fentiments  purely  religious,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  mofl  fimple  expreffion  is  the 
mod  fublime.  Poetr}^  lofes  its  luftre  and  its 
power,  becaufe  it  is  applied  to  the  decoration 
of  fomething  more  excellent  than  itfelf. 
All  that  pious  verfe  can  do  is  to  help  the 
memory,  and  delight  the  ear,  and  for  thefe 
purpofes  it  may  be  very  ufeful;  but  it  fupplies 
nothing  to  the  mind.  The  ideas  of  Chriftian 
J  Theo- 
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Theology  are  too  fimple  for  eloquence,  too 
facred  for  fi£tion,  and  too  majeftick  for  orna- 
ment ;  to  recommend  them  by  tropes  and 
figures^  is  to  magnify  by  a  concave  mirrbr 
the  fidereal  hemifphere. 

As  mach  of  Waller's  reputation  was  ow- 
ing to  the  foftnefs  and  fmoothnefs  of  his 
Numbers ;  it  is  proper  to  confider  thofe 
minute  particulars  to  which  a  verfifyer  muft 
attendw 

He  certainly  very  much  excelled  in  fmooth- 
nefs mofl  of  the  writers  who  were  living 
when  his  poetry  commenced.  The  Poets 
of  Elizabeth  had  attained  an  art  of  modu- 
lation, which  was  afterwards  negle£led  or 
forgotten.  Fairfax  was  acknowledged  by 
him  as  his  model ;  and  he  might  have 
ftudied  with  advantage  the  poem  of  Davis, 
which,  though  merely  philofophical,  yet 
feldom  leaves  the  ear  ungratified. 

But  he  was  rather  fmooth  than  ftrong ;  of 
the  full  refounding  line^  which  Pope  attributes 
to  Dryden,  he  has  given  very  few  examples. 
The  critical  decifion  has  given  the  praife  of 

Vol.  I.  D  d  ilrength 
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ftrength  to  Denham,    and  of  fweetnefs   to 
Waller.    . 

His  excellence  of  verflfication  has  fomc 
abatements.  He  ufes  the  expletive  do  very 
frequently ;  and  though  he  ufed  to  fee  it  al- 
moft  univerfally  ejected,  was  not  more  care- 
ful to  avoid  it  in  his  laft  compofitions  than  in 
his  firft.  Praife  had  given  him  confidence  ; 
and  finding  the  world  fatisfied,  he  fatisfied 
hlmfelf. 

His  rhymes  are  fometimes  weak  words : 
fo  is  found  to  make  the  rhyme  twice  in   ten 
lines,  and  occurs  often  as  a  rhyme  through 
his  book. 

His  double  rhymes,  in  heroick  verfe,  have 
been  cenfured  by  Mrs.  Phillips,  who  was  his 
rival  in  the  tranilation  of  Corneille's  Pompey ; 
and  more  faults  might  be  found,  were  not 
the  enquiry  below  attention. 

He  fometimes  ufes  the  obfolete  termination 
of  verbs,  as  waxeth,  offe5teth ;  and  fometimes 
retains  the  final  fyllable  of  the  preterite,  as 
amazed,  fuppofed;    of    which   I   know    not 

whether 
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whether  it  is  not  to  the  detriment  of  our  lan- 
guage that  we  have  totally  rejeded  them. 

Of  triplets  he  is  fparing  ;  but  he  did  not 
wholly  forbear  them :  of  an  Alexandrine  he 
has  given  no  example. 

The  general  chara£Ver  of  his  poetry  is  ele- 
gance and  gaiety.  He  is  never  pathetick,  and 
very  rarely  fublime.  He  feems  neither  to 
have  had  a  mind  much  elevated  by  nature, 
nor  amplified  by  learning.  His  thoughts  are 
fuch  as  a  liberal  converfation  and  large  ac- 
quaintance with  life  would  eafily  fupply. 
They  had  however  then,  perhaps,  that  grace 
of  novelty,  which  they  are  now  often  fup- 
pofed  to  want  by  thofe  who,  having  already 
found  them  in  later  books,  do  not  know  or 
enquire  who  produced  them  firfl:.  This  treat- 
ment is  unjuft.  Let  not  the  original  author 
lofe  by  his  imitators. 

Praife  however  fhbuld  be  due  before  it  is 
given.  The  author  of  Waller's  Life  afcribes 
to  him  the  firfl:  pradice,  of  what  Erythrasus 
and  feme  late  critics  call  Alliteration,  of 
ufing  in  the  fame  verfe  many  words  beginning 
D  d  2  with 
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with  the  fame  letter.  But  this  knack,  what- 
ever be  its  value,  was  To  frequent  among 
early  writers,  that  Gafcoign,  a  writer  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  warns  the  young  poet 
againfl:  afFe<Sling  it ;  Shakfpeare  in  the  Mid- 
Jummer  Night's  Dream  is  fuppofed  to  ridicule 
it ;  and  in  another  play  the  fonnet  of  Holo- 
fernes  fully  difplays  it. 

He  borrows  too  many  of  his  fentiments 
and  illuftrations  from  the  old  Mythology, 
for  which  it  is  vain  to  plead  the  example  of 
ancient  poets :  the  deities  which  they  intro- 
duced fo  frequently,  were  conlidered  as  rea- 
lities, fo  far  as  to  be  received  by  the  imagina- 
tion, whatever  fober  reafon  might  even  then 
determine.  But  of  thefe  images  time  has 
tarniflied  the  fplendor.  A  fidlion,  not  only 
detected  but  defpifed,  can  never  afford  a 
folid  balls  to  any  pofition,  though  fometimes 
it  may  furnifh  a  tranfient  allulion,  or  flight 
illuflration.  No  modern  monarch  can  be 
much  exalted  by  hearing  that,  as  Hercules 
had  had  his  club,  he  has  his  navy, 

7  But 
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But  of  the  praife  of  Waller,  though  much 
may  be  taken  away,  much  will  remain  ;  for 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  added  fomething 
to  our  elegance  of  didlion,  and  fortiething  to 
our  propriety  of  thought ;  and  to  him  may 
be  applied  what  TafTo  faid,  with  equal  fpirit 
and  juflice  of  himfelf  and  Guarini,  when, 
having  perufed  the  Paftor  Fido^  he  cried  out, 
**  If  he  had  not  read  Arn'mta^  he  had  not  ex- 
«^  gelled  it." 


D  d  3  As 
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AS  Waller  profefTed  himfelf  to  have  learn^ 
ed  the  art  of  verfification  from  Fairfax,  it 
has  been  thought  proper  to  fubjoin  a  fpecimeu 
of  his  work,  which,  after  Mr.  Hoole's  traiif- 
lation,  will  perhaps  not  be  foon  reprinted. 
By  knowing  the  ftate  in  which  Waller  found 
our  poetry,  the  reader  rtiay  judge  how  much 
he  improved  it. 

1. 

Erminiaes  fleed  (this  while)  his  mifl:reffe  bore 
Through  forrells  thicke  among  the  Ihadie  treene^ 
Her  feeble  hand  the  bridle  raines  forlore, 
Haife  in  a  fwoune  fhe  was  for  feare  I  weene ; 
But  her  flit  courfer  fpared  nere  the  more. 
To  beare  her  through  the  defart  woods  unfeene 

Of  her  flrong  foes,  that  chas'd  her  through  the 
plaine. 

And  flill  purfu'd,  but  flill  purfu'd  in  vaine. 

2. 

Like  as  the  wearie  hounds  at  lafl  retire, 
Windleffe,  difpleafed,  from  the  fruitleffe  chace, 
When  the  flie  beaft  Tapiflit  in  bufh  and  brire. 
No  art  nor  paines  can  rowfe  out  of  his  place  :       ^ 
The  Chriflian  knights  fo  full  of  lliame  and  ire 
Returned  backe,  with  faint  and  wearie  pace  ! 
Yet  Hill  the  fearefull  Dame  fled,  fwift  as  winde. 
Nor  euer  flaid,  nor  euet  lot)kt  behinde. 

3.  Through 
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Through  thicke  and  thinne,  all  night,  all  day,  fhfe 

driued, 
Withouten  comfort,  companie  or  gul.dp, 
Her  plaints  and  teares  with  euery  thought  reuiuedj 
She  heard  and  faw  her  greefes,  but  nought  befide. 
But  when  the  funnc  his  burning  chariot  diued 
In  Thetis  waue,  and  wearie  teame  vntide, 
On  lordans  fandie  banks  her  courfe  Ihe  ftaid. 
At  laft,  there  downe  Ihe  light,  and  downe  fhe  laid. 

4. 
Her  teares,  her  drinke  ;  her  food,  her  forrowings. 
This  was  her  diet  that  vnhappie  night : 
But  fleepe  (that  fweet  repofe  and  quiet  brings) 
To  eafe  the  greefes  of  difcontented  wight, 
Spred  foorth  his  tender,  fo ft,  and  nimble  wings. 
In  his  dull  armes  foulding  the  virgin  bright ; 
And  loue,  his  mother,  and  the  graces  kept 
Strong  watch  and  warde,  while  this  faire  Ladle 
llept. 

5- 
The  birds  awakte  her  with  their  morning  fong. 

Their  warbling  muficke  pearft  her  tender  eare. 

The  murmuring  brookes  and   whiflling  wiiides 

among 
The  ratling  boughes,  and  leaues,  their  parts  did 

beare ; 

Her  eies  vnclos'd  beheld  the  groues  along 

Of  fwaines  and  Ihepherd  groomes,  that  dwellings 

weare ; 

D  d  4  And 
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And  that  fweet  noife,  birds,  winds,  and  waters 

fent, 
Prouokte  againe  the  virgin  to  lament:. 

6. 

Her  plain-S  were  interrupted  with  a  found. 
That  feem'd  from  thickeft  bulhes  to  proceed^. 
Some  iolly  fliepherd  fung  a  luftie  round, 
And  to  his  voice  had  tun'd  his  oaten  reed  ; 
Thither  Ihe  went,  an  old  man  there  fhe  found, 
(At  whofe  right  hand  his  little  flock  did  feed) 
Sat  making  bafkets,  his  three  fonnes  among. 
That  learn'd  their  fathers  art,  and  learn'd  his 
fong. 

7- 

Beholding  one  in  fliining  armes  appeare 

The  feelie  man  and  his  were  fore  difmaid ; 
But  fweet  Erminia  comforted  their  feare. 
Her  ventall  vp,  her  vifage  open  laid. 
You  happie  folke,  of  heau'n  beloued  dearc. 
Work  on  (quoth  flie)  vpon  your  harmlefle  traid, 
Thefe  dreadful!  armes  I  beare  no  warfare  bring 
To  your  fweet  toile,  nor  tKofe  fweet  tunes  you 
fing. 

8. 
But   father,  fince   this  land,  thefe  townes  and 

towres, 
Deflroied  are  with  fword,  with  fire  and  fpoile. 
How  may  it  be  unhurt,  that  you  and  yours 
In  fafetie  thus,  applie  your  harmleffe  toile  ? 
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My  fonne  (quoth  he)  this  pore  eftate  of  ours 
|s  euer  fafe  from  florme  of  warlike  broile  ; 
This  wildernelTe  doth  vs  in  fafetie  keepe. 
No  thundring  drum,  no  trumpet  breakes  out 
fleepe, 

9r 

Haply  iuft  heau'ns  defence  and  Ihield  of  right. 
Doth  loue  the  innocence  of  fimple  fwains, 
The  thun^er]3,olts  on  higheft  mountains  light. 
And  feld  or  neuer  flrike  the  lower  piaines  : 
So  kings  haue  caufe  to  feare  Bello?iaes  might. 
Not  they  whofe  fweat  and  toile  their  dinner  gaincs. 
Nor  ever  greedie  foldier  wasentifed 
By  pouertie,  negle£led  and  defpifed. 

10. 

O  pouertie,  chefe  of  the  heau'nly  brood. 
Dearer  to  me  than  wealth  or  kingly  crowne  ! 
No  wifh  for  honour,  thirft  of  others  good. 
Can  moue  my  hart,  contented  with  mine  owne  : 
We  quench  or  thirft  with  water  of  this  flood. 
Nor  fear  we  poifon  fhould  therein  be  throwne  :     - 
Thefe  little  flocks  of  Iheepe  and  tender  goates 
Giue  milke  for  food,  and  wool!  to  make  us 
coates. 
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II, 

We  little  wifh,  we  need  but  little  wealth. 
From  cold  and  hunger  vs  to  cloath  and  feed ; 
Thefe  are  my  fonnes,  their  care  perferues  from 

ftealth 
Their  fathers  £ocks,  nor  fervants  moe  I  need  ; 
Amid  thefe  groues  I  walke  oft  for  my  health. 
And  to  the  fifties,  birds  and  beaftes  giue  heedj^   ^^ 
How  they  are  fed,  in  forreft,  fpring  and  lake^ 
And  their  contentment  for  enfample  take, 

12. 

Time  was  (for  each  one  hath  his  doting  time, 
Thefe  filuer  locks  were  golden  trefTes  than) 
That  countrie  life  I  hated  as  a  crime. 
And  from  the  forrells  fweet  contentment  ran. 
To  Memphis  ftately  pallace  would  I  clime. 
And  there  became  the  mightie  Caliphes  man. 
And  though  I  but  a  limple  gardner  weare. 
Yet  could  I  marke  abufes,  fee  and  heare, 

Entifed  on  with  hope  of  future  gains, 
1  fuflfred  long  what  did  my  foule  difpleafe ; 
But  when  my  youth  was  fpent,  my  hope  was  vaine, 
I  felt  my  native  ftrength  at  laft  decreafe  ; 
I  gan  my  loffe  of  luftie  yeeres  complaine. 
And  wiflit  I  had  enjoy'd  the  countries  peace ; 
I  bod  the  court  farewell,  and  with  content 
My  later  age  here  have  I  quiet  fpent. 

14.  While 
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While  thus  he  fpake,  Erminia  hulht  and  Hill 
His  wife  difcourfes  heard.,  with  great  attention,, 
His  fpeeclies  graiie  thofe  idle  fancies  kill, 
M'^hich  in  her  troubled  foule  bred  fuch  dilTentjon; 
After  much  thought  reformed  was  her  will. 
Within, thote  woods  to  dwell  was  her  intention. 
Till, fortune  Ihould  occafion  new  afford. 
To  turne  her  home  to  her  delired  Lord. 

She  faid,  therefore,  O  fhepherd  fortunate  ! 
That  troubles  fome  didft  whilom  feele  and  proue. 
Yet  liueil  now  in  this  contented  ftate,  - 

Let  my  mifliap  thy  thoughts  to  pitie  moue^ 
To  entertaine  m«  as  a  vyilling  mate 
In  fhepherds  life,  which  I  admire  and  loue ; 
Within  thefe  pleafant  groues  perchance  my  hart. 
Of  her  difcomforts,  may  vnioad  fome  part. 

16. 

If  gold  or  wealth  of  moft  efleemed  deare. 
If  iewels  rich,  thou  diddefl  hold  in  prife. 
Such  ftore  thereof,  fuch  plentie  haue  I  feen. 
As  to  a  greedie  minde  might  well  fuffice  : 
With  that  downe  trickled  many  a  fduer  teare. 
Two  chriftall  ftreames  fell  from  her  watrie  eies; 
Part  of  her  fad  misfortunes  than  flie  told. 
And  wept,  "and  with  her  wept  that  Ihepherd  old. 
5  17,  With 
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With  fpeeches  kinde,  he  gan  the  virgin  deare 
Towards  his  cottage  gently  honie  to  guide ; 
His  aged  wife  there  made  her  homely  cheare. 
Yet  welcomde  her,  and  plaft  her  by  her  fide. 
The  Princefle  dond  a  poore  pafloraes  geare, 
A  kerchiefe  courfe  vpon  her  head  flie  tide ; 
But  yet  her  geftures  and  her  lookes  (I  gelTe) 
Were  fuch,  as  ill  befeem*d  a  Ihepherdeffe, 

18. 

Not  thofc  rude  garments  could  obfcure,  and  hide. 
The  heau'nly  beautie  of  her  angels  face. 
Nor  was  her  princely  ofspring  damnifide. 
Or  ought  difparag'de,  by  thofe  labours  bace  ; 
Her  little  flocks  to  paflure  would  ihe  guide. 
And  milke  her  goates,    and  in  their  folds  them 

place. 
Both  cheefe  and  butter  could  ihe  make,  and  frame 
Her  felfe  to  pleafe  the  Ihepherd  and  his  dame. 


POM^ 
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OF  Mr.  JOHN  POMFRET  nothing 
is  known  but  from  a  flight  and  con- 
fufed  account  prefixed  to  his  poems  by  a 
namelefs  friend ;  who  relates,  that  he  was 
the  fon  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pomfret,  re<Etor  of 
Luton  in  Bedfordfhire ;  that  he  was  bred  at 
Cambridge,  entered  into  orders,  and  was  rec- 
tor of  Maiden  in  Bedfordfhire,  and  might 
have  rifen  in  the  Church  ;  but  that,  when  he 
applied  to  Dr.  Compton,  bifliop  of  London, 
for  inftitution  to  a  living  of  confiderable  value, 
to  which  he  had  been  prefented,  he  found  a 
troublefome  obfl:ru£lion  raifed  by  a  malicious 
interpretation  of  fome  paflage  in  his  Choice ; 
from  which  it  was  inferred,  that  he  confi- 
dered  happinefs  as  more  likely  to  be  found  in 
the  company  of  a  miftrefs  than  of  a  wife. 
.\ 
This  reproach  was  eafily  obliterated  :  for 

it  had  happened  to  Pomfret  as  to  almofl  all 
other  men  who  plan  fchemes  of  life  ;  he  had 
departed  from  his  purpofe,  and  was  then 
married.  The 
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The  malice  of  his  enemies  had  however 
a  very  fatal  confequence  :  the  delay  con- 
flrained  his  attendance  in  London,  where  he 
caught  the  fmall-pox,  and  died  in  1703,  in 
the  thirty-fixth  year  of  his  age. 

He  published  his  pdems  in  1699  »  ^^^^  ^^^ 
been  always  the  favourite  of  that  clafs  of 
readers,  who,  without  vanity  or  critieifm, 
feek  only  their  own  amufement. 

His  Choice  exhibits  a  fyfleni  of  life  adapted 
to  common  notions,  and  equal  to  common 
expe(9:ations ;  fuch  a  flate  as  affords  plenty 
and  tranquillity,  without  excluiion  of  intel- 
lectual pleafures.  Perhaps  no  coropofition  in 
our  language  has  been  oftener  perufed  than 
Pomfret's  C/^iJ/V^. 

In  his  other  poems  there  is  an  eafy  volubi- 
lity ;  the  pleaiure  of  fmooth  metre  is  af- 
forded to  the  ear,  and  the  mind  is  not  op- 
prelTed  with  ponderous  or  entangled  with  in- 
tricate fentiment.  He  pleafes  many,  and  he 
who  pleafes  many  mufl  have  fome  fpecies  of 
merit. 

DORSET. 
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OF  the  Earl  of  Dorfet  the  charader  has 
been  drawn  fb  largely  and  fo  elegantly 
bj  Prior,  to  whom  he  was  familiarly  known, 
that  nothing  can  be  added  by  a  cafual  hand ; 
and,  as  its  authour  is  fo  generally  read,  it 
would  be  ufelefs  ofRcioufnefs  to  tranfcribe  it- 
Charles  Sackville  was  born  January  24, 
1637.  Having  been  educated  under  a  private 
tutor,  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  returned 
a  little  before  the  Reftoration.  He  was  chofen 
into  the  firft  parliament  that  was  called,  for 
Eaft  Grinftead  in  Suffex,  and  foon  became 
a  favourite  of  Charles  the  Second;  but  un- 
dertook no  publick  employment,  being  too 
eager  of  the  riotous  and  licentious  pleafures 

which 
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which  young  men  of  high  rankj  who  afpired 
to  be  thought  wits,  at  that  time  imagined 
'  themfelves  intitled  to  indulge. 

One  of  thefe  Frollcks  has,  by  the  Indufiry 
of  Vv'ood,  come  down  to  pofterity.  Sackville, 
who  was  then  Lord  Buckhurft,  with  Sir 
Charles  Sedley  and  Sir  Thomas  Ogle^  got 
drunk  at  the  Cock  in  Bow-ftreet  by  Covent- 
garden,  and,  going  into  the  balcony,  expofed 
themfelves  to  the  populace  in  very  indecent 
pofl-ures*  At  laft,  as  they  grew  warmer, 
Sedley  flood  forth  naked,  and  harangued  the 
populace  in  fuch  profane  language,  that  the 
publick  indignation  was  awakened ;  the  crowd 
attempted  to  force  the  door,  and,  being  re- 
pulfed,  drove  in  the  performers  with  ftones, 
and  broke  the  windows  of  the  houfe. 

For  this  mifdemeanour  they  were  Indicted, 
and  Sedley  was  fined  five  hundred  pounds  : 
what  was  the  fentence  of  the  others  is  not 
known.  Sedley  employed  Kllligrew  and  ano- 
ther to  procure  a  remifllon  from  the  king ; 
but  (mark  the  friendfhip  of  the  diffolute !) 
they  begged  the  fine  for  themfelves,  and  ex- 
aded  it  to  the  laft  groat. 

In 
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In  1665,  Lord  Buckhurfl  attended  the 
iDuke  of  York  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Dutch 
vvar  ;  and  was  in  the  battle  of  June  _^,  when 
eighteen  great  Dutch  (hips  were  taken,  four- 
teen others  were  deftroyed,  and  Opdaiii  the 
admiral,  who  engaged  the  Duke,  was  blown 
tip  belide  him,  with  all  his  crew* 

On  the  day  before  the  battle,  he  is  faid  to 
have  compofed  the  celebrated  fong,  To  all  you 
Ladies  now  at  land^  with  equal  tranquillity 
of  mind  and  promptitude  of  wit.  Seldom 
any  fplendid  flory  is  wholly  true.  I  have 
heard  from  the  late  Earl  of  Orrery,  who  was 
likely  to  have  good  hereditary  intelligence^ 
that  Lord  Buckhurfi  had  been  a  week  em- 
ployed upon  it,  and  only  retouched  or  finiihed 
it  on  the  memorable  evening.  But  even  this, 
whatever  it  may  fubfiradl  from  his  facilitj^, 
leaves  him  his  courage. 

He  was  foon   after  made  a  gentleman  of 

o 

the  bedchamber,  ^nd  fent  on  Ihort  embaffies 
to  France. 

Vol.  L  £  e  T^ 
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ill  1674,  the  eflate  of  his  uncle  James 
Cranfield,  Earl  of  Middlefex,  came  to  hiin 
by  its  owner's  death,  and  the  title  was  con- 
ferred on  him  the  year  after.  In  1677,  ^^ 
became,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  Earl  of 
Dorfet,  and  inherited  the  eftate  of  his  family. 

In  1684,  having  buried  his  firil:  wife,  of 
the  family  of  Bagot,  who  left  him  no  child, 
he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, celebrated  both  for  beauty  and  un- 
derftanding. 

He  received  fome  favourable  notice  from 
King  James ;  but  foon  found  it  neceffary  to 
oppofe  the  violence  of  his  innovations,  and 
with  fome  other  Lords  appeared  in  Weft- 
minftcr-hall,  to  countenance  the  JBiihops  at 
their  trial. 

As  enormities  grew  every  day  kfs  fup- 
portable,  he  found  it  necefiary  to  concur  in 
the  Revolution.  He  was  6ne  of  thofe  Lords 
who  fat  every  day  in  council  to  preferve  the 
publick  peace,  after  the  king's  departure  ; 
and,  what  is  not  the  moft  illuftrious  aftion 
of  his  life,    was  employed   to  condu<S  the 

Priuceli 
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Prlncefs  Anne  to  Nottingham  with  a  guard, 
fuch  as  might  alarm  the  populace,  as  they 
palled,  with  falle  appreheilfionsof  her  danger. 
Whatever  end  may  be  deiigned,  there  is  al- 
ways fomething  defpicable  in  a  trick* 

He  bec^mcj  as  rriay  b^  eafily  fuppofed,  a 
favourite  of  King  William,  who,  the  day  af- 
ter his  acceffion,  made  him  lord  chamberlain 
of  the  houfehold,  and  gave  him  afterw^ards 
the  garter.  He  happened  to  be  among  thofe 
that  were  tolled  with  the  King  in  an  open 
boat  lixteen  hours,  in  very  rough  and  cold 
weather,  on  the  coaft  of  Holland,  His  health 
afterwards  declined ;  and  on  Jan.  19,1 705-6, 
he  died  at  Bath. 

He  was  a  mail  whofe  elegance  and  judge- 
ment were  univerfally  confelled,  and  whofe 
bounty  to  the  learned  and  witty  was  generally 
known.  To  the  indulgent  afFeclion  of  the 
publick,  Lord  Rocheller  bore  ample  teftimony 
in  this  remark  :  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  Lord 
Buckhurft  may  do  what  he  wiV^  yef  is  never  in 
the  wrong. 

E  e  2  If 
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If  fuch  a  man  attempted  poetry,  we  can- 
not wonder  that  his  works  were  praifed. 
Dryden,  whom,  if  Prior  tells  truth,  he  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  his  beneficence,  and  who  la- 
vifhed  his  blandishments  on  thofe  who  are 
not  known  to  have  fo  well  deferred  them, 
undertaking  to  produce  authors  of  our  own 
country  fuperior  to  thofe  of  antiquity,  fays, 
I  would  injlance  your  Lordfiip  in  Jatire^  and 
Shakfpeare  in  tragedy.  Would  it  be  imagined 
that,  of  this  rival  to  antiquity,  all  the  fatires 
were  little  perfonal  invedives,  and  that  his 
longeft  compofition  was  a  fong  of  eleven 
ftanzas  ? 

The  blame,  however,  of  this  exaggerated 
praife  falls  on  the  encomiaft,  not  upon  tht 
author ;  whofe  performances  are,  what  they 
pretend  to  be,  the  efFufions  of  a  man  of  wit ; 
gay,  vigorous,  and  airy.  His  verfes  to  Howard 
ftiew  great  fertility  of  mind,  and  his  Dorinda 
has  been  imitaled  by  Pope, 
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EORGE  STEPNEY,  defcended 
from  the  Stepneys  of  Pendegraft  in 
Pembrokefhire,  was  born  at  Weftminfl-er  in 
1663.  Of  his  father's  condition  or  fortune 
I  have  no  account.  Having  received  the  firfl 
part  of  his  education  at  Weilrminfler,  where 
he  paffed  fix  years  in  the  College,  he  went  at 
nineteen  to  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  a 
friendfhip  begun  at  fchool  with  Mr.  Montague, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax.  They  came- to 
London  together,  and  are  faid  to  have  been 
invited  into  publick  life  by  the  Duke  of 
jDorfet. 

His    qualifications    recommended   him    to 

many  foreign  employments,  fo  that  his  time 

feems  to  have  been  fpent  in  negotiations.     In 

1692  he  was  fent  envoy  to    the  Eledor  of 

E  e  3  Branden^ 
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Brandenburgh ;  in  1693  to  the  Imperial  Court 
in  1694.  to  the  Eled:or  of  Saxony  ;  in  1696  to 
the  Electors  of  Mcntz  and  Cologne,  and  the 
Congrefs  at  Frarcfort ;  in  1698  a  fecond  time 
to  Brandenburgh;  in  1699  to  the  King  of 
Poland;  in  1701  again  to  the  Emperor;  and 
in  1706  to  the  States  GeneraK  In  1697  he 
was  made  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  trade. 
His  life  was  bufy,  and  not  long.  He  died  in 
1707;  and  is  byried  in  Weftminfter-Abbey, 
with  this  epitaph,  which  Jacob  tranfcribed, 

H.  S.  E. 

Georgius  Stepneius,  Armiger, 

Vir 

Ob  Ingenii  acumen, 

Literarum  Scientiam, 

Morum  Suavitatem, 

Rerum  Ufum, 

Viroruni  Ampliffiniorum  Confuetudlnei-n, 

Linguae,  Styli,  ac  Vit^  Elegantiam, 

Prasclara  Officia  cum  Britannia  turn  Europe, 

prffiflita. 

Sua  estate  multum  celebratus, 

A  pud  polteros  fcrnper  celebrandus  ; 

Pkirimas  Legationes  obilt 

Ea  Fide,  Diligentia,  ac  Felicitate, 

Ut  Auguftiffimorum  Princlpum 

Guiielmi  &  Annce 

Spenf^ 
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Spem  in  illo  repofitam 

Numquam  fefellerit, 

Haud  raro  fuperaverit. 

Pofl  longum  honorum  Curfum 

Brevi  Temporis  Spatio  confed:um. 

Cum  Naturse  parum,  Famze  faxis  vixerat, 

Animam  ad  altiora  afpirantem  placlde  efflavlt. 

On  the  Left  Hand  : 

G.  S. 

Ex  Equeflri  Familia  Stepneiorum, 

De  Pendegrafl,  in  Comitatu 

Pembrochienfi  oriundus, 

Weftmonafterii  natus  eft,  A.  D.  1663. 

Eleftus  in  Collegium 

Sandi  Petri  Weftmonaft.  A.  1676. 

Sanfti  Trinitatis  Cantab.  1682, 
Conliliariorum  quibus  Commercii 

Cura  commiffa  eft  1697. 

Chelfei^  mortuus,  &,  comitante 

Magna  Procerum 

Frequentia,  hue  elatus,  1707. 

It  is  reported  that  the  juvenile  compofi- 
tlons  of  Stepney  made  grey  authors  blujh,  I 
know  not  whether  his  poems  will  appear 
fuch  wonders  to  the  prefent  age.  One  can- 
not always  eafily  find  the  reafoii  for  which 
E  e  4  the 
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the  world  has  fometlmes  confpired  to  fquan- 
der  praife.  It  is  not  very  unlikely  that  he 
wrote  very  early  as  well  as  he  ever  wrote  ; 
and  the  performances  of  youth  have  many 
favourers,  hecaufe  the  authors  yet  lay  no 
chim  to  publick  honours,  and  are  therefore 
not  confidered  as  rivals  by  the  diftributors  of 
fame. 

He  apparently  profelTcd  hlmfelf  a  poet, 
and  added  his  name  to  thofe  of  the  other 
wits  in  the  verfion  of  Juvenal ;  but  fee  is  a 
verv  licentious  tranflator,  and  does  not  re- 
crmpenfe  his  neglect  of  the  author  by  beau- 
ties of  his  own.  ■  In  his  original  poems,  now 
and  then,  a  happy  line  may  perhaps  be  found, 
and  now  and  then  a  fhort  compofition  may 
give  pleafure.  But  there  is  in  the  whole! 
little  either  of  the  grace  of  wit,  or  the  vigour 
of  nature. 


J.  PHI- 
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OHN   PHILIPS   was   bora  on   the 
30th  of  December,  1676,  at  Bampton  in 
Oxfordfliire  ;  of  which  place  his  father  Dr. 
Stephen   PhiHps,  archdeacon  of  Salop,   was 
minifter.     The   firfl:  part  of  his   education 
was  domeftick,  after  which  he  was  fent  to 
Winchefter,  where,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr. 
Sewel,   his  biographer,  he  was  foon  diftin- 
guifhed  by   the  fuperiority  of  his  cxercifes  ; 
and,  what  is  lefs  eafily  to  be  credited,    fo 
much  endeared  himfelf  to  his  fchoolfelfows, 
by  his   civility  and  good-nature,  that  they, 
without  murmur  or  ill-will,  faw  him  indulg- 
ed by  the  mafter  with  particular  immunities. 
It  is  related,   that,  when   he  was  at  fchool, 
he  feidom  mingied  in  play  with  the  other 
boys,    but  retired  to   his   chamber ;    where 
I  hi? 
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iiis  fovereign  pleafure  was  to  fit,  hour  after 
liour,  while  his  hair  was  cornbed  by  fome- 
body,  whofe  fervice  he  found  means  to  pro- 
cure. 

At  fchool  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
poets  ancient  and  modern,  and  fixed  his  at- 
tention particularly  on  Milton. 

In  1694  he  entered  himfelf  at  Chrift- 
church  ;  a  college  at  that  time  in  the  highefl 
reputation,  by  the  tranfmifliori  of  Bufby's 
fcholars  to  the  care  firfl  of  Fell,  and  after- 
wards of  Aldr'ich.  Here  he  was  diftinguifhed 
as  a  genius  eminent  among  the  eminent,  and 
for  friendfliip  particularly  intimate  with  Mr, 
Smith,  the  author  of  Fhadra  and  Hippolytus, 
The  profeffion  which  he  intended  to  follow 
was  that  of  Phyfick  ;  and  he  took  much  de- 
light in  natural  hiflory,  of  whjch  botany  was 
his  favourite  part. 

His  reputation  was  confined  to  his  friends 
and  to  the  univerflty  ;  till  about  1 703  he  ex- 
tended it  to  a  wider  circle  by  the  Spkitdld 
Shlll'mg,  which  flruck  the  publick  attention 
with  a  mode  of  writing  new  and  unexpeded. 

This 
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This  performance  raifed  him  fo  high,  that 
when  Europe  refounded  with  the  victory  of 
Blenheim,  he  was,  probably  with  an  occult 
oppolition  to  Addifon,  employed  to  deliver 
the  acclamation  of  the  Tories.  It  is  faid 
that  he  would  willingly  have  declined  the 
talk,  but  that  his  friends  urged  it  upon  him. 
It  appears  that  he  wrote  this  poem  at  the 
houfe  of  Mr.  St.  John. 

Blenheim  was  publifhed  in  1705.  The 
next  year  produced  his  greateft  work,  the 
poem  upon  Cider,  in  two  books  ;  which  was 
received  with  loud  praifes,  and  continued 
]ong  to  be  read,  as  an  imitation  of  Virgil's 
Georgia,  which  needed  not  Ihun  the  prefence 
pi  the  original. 

He  then  grew  probably  more  confident  of 
his  own  abilities,  and  began  to  meditate  a 
ppem  on  the  Lajl  day  ;  a  fubje6l  on  which  no 
mind  can  hope  to  equal  expedlation. 

This  work  he  did  not  live  to  finifh ;  his 
difeafes,  a  flow  confumption  and  an  aflhma, 
f]tit  a  flop  to  his  fludies;  and  on  Feb.   15, 

1708, 
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17085  at  the  beginning  of  his  thirty-third 
year,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  was  buried 
m  the  cathedral  of  Hereford  ;  and  Sir  Smion 
Jiarcourt,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,  gave 
him  a  monument  in  Wefuminfter  Abbey. 
The  infcription  at  Weftminiler  was  written, 
as  I  have  heard,  by  Dr.  Atterbury^  though 
commonly  given  to  Dr.  Freind, 

His  Epitaph  at  Hereford  : 

JOHANNES    PHILIPS 

^1  ..  1-   T-  1-    *  fDom.  1708. 

Obiit  1-5  die  Feb.  Anno   <  ^       ^' 

l^tat.  Ius32t 

Cujus 
Offa  fi  requiras,  banc  Urnam  infpice  ; 
Si  Ingeniiim  nefcias,  ipfius  Opera  confule  ; 
Si  Tumulum  defideras. 
Tempi  um  adi  JVefimonaJierienfe : 
Quaiis  quantufque  Vir  fuerit, 
Dicat  elegans  ilia  &  preclara, 
Qus  cenotaphium  ibi  decorat 
Infcriptio. 
Qnam  interini  erga  Cognatos  pius  &  officiofus, 
Tefletur  hoc  faxum 
A  Maria  Philips  Matre  ipfius  pientlffima, 
DUedtl  Filii  Memori^  non  fine  Laerymis  dicatum,. 


Hi^ 
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His  Epitaph  at  Weilminfler  t 

Hereford]^  conduntur  OlTa^ 

Hoc  in  Deiubro  ftatuitur  Imago, 

Britanniam  omnem  pervagatur  Fama 

JOHANNIS     PHILIPS  i 

Qui  Viris  bonis  do&ifquQ  juxta  charus, 

Immortaie  fuum  Ingeniiim, 

Eruditione  multipiici  excultunij 

Miro  animi  candore, 

Eximia  morum  iimplicitate, 

Honeftavit. 

Litterarutn  Amoeniorum  iitinis 

Quam  Wintonige  Puer  fentire  coeptratj 

Inter  JEdis  Chrifti  Aiumnos  juglter  expkvit., 

In  ilio  Mufarum  Domicilio 

FrtEclaris  j^mulorum  ftudiis  excitatus, 

Optimis  fcribendi  Magiflr'is  femper  intentiis^- 

Carmina  fermone  Patrio  compofuit 

A  Gtxc'is  Latinifque  fontibus  feliciter  dedii(3:a, 

Atticis  Romanifque  auribus  omnino  digna, 

Verfimm  qiiippe  Harmoniam 

Rythmo  didicerat, 

Antiquo  illo,  libero,  multiformi 

Ad  res  ipfas  apto  prorfus,  &  attemperato, 

Non  Niimerls  in  eundcm  fere  orbem  redeiintibuSj 

Nolti  Claufularum  fimiliter  cadentium  fono 

Metiri : 
Uni  in  hoc  laudis  genere  Miltono  fecundus, 

Primoqu® 
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Primoque  pcsne  Par. 

Res  feu  Tenues,  feu  Grandes,  16u  Mediocre^ 

Ornandas  fumferat, 

Nufquam,  non  quod  decuit, 

Et  vi^et,  &  alTecutus  eft, 

Egregius,  quocunque  Sty  1  am  veiteret, 

Fandi  author,  &  Modorum  artifex. 

Fas  fit  Huic, 

Aufo  licet  a  tua  Metrorum  Lege  difcedere 

O  Poefis  Anglicans  Pater,  atque  Conditor,Chaucere, 

Alterum  tibi  latus  clauderc, 

Vatum  certe  Cineres,  tuos  undique  {lipantium 

Non  dedecebit  Chorum. 

Simon  Harcourt  Miles, 

Viri  bene  de  fe,  de  Litteris  meriti' 

Quoad  viveret  FautOr, 

Poft  Obitum  pie  memor, 

Hoc  illi  Saxum  poni  voluit. 

J.  Philips,  Stephani,  S.  T.  P.  Archidiaconi 

Salop,  Filius,  natus  eft  Bamptonice 

in  agro  Oxon.  Dec.  30,  1676. 

Obiit  Herefordia?,  Feb.  15,  1708. 

Philips  has  been  always  praifed,  without 
-Contradi£lion,  as  a  man  modefl:,  blamelefs,  and 
pious;  who  bore  narrownefs  of  fortune  with- 
otit  difcontent,  and  tedious  and  painful  ma- 
ladies without  impatience ;  beloved  by  thofe 
that  knew   him,    but   not  ambitious  to  be 

know^n. 
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known.  He  was  probably  not  formed  for  a 
wide  circle.  His  converfation  is  commended 
for  its  Innocent  gaiety,  which  feems  to  have 
flowed  only  among  his  intimates  :  for  I  have 
been  told^  that  he  was  in  company  filent  and 
barren,  and  employed  only  upon  the  pleafnres 
of  his  pipe*  His  addiction  to  tobacco  is 
mentioned  by  one  of  his  biographers,  w^ho 
remarks  that  in  all  his  writings,  except  i?Z?;;- 
heim,  he  has  found  an  opportunity  of  celebrat- 
ing the  fragrant  fume.  In  common  life  he 
was  probably  one  of  thofe  who  pleafe  by  not 
offending,  and  whofe  perfon  was  loved  be- 
caufe  his  writings  were  admired.  He  died 
Jhonoured  and  lamented,  before  any  part  of 
his  reputation  had  withered,  and  before  his 
patron  St.  John  had  difgraced  him. 

His  works  are  few.  The  Splendid  Shilling 
has  the  uncommon  merit  of  an  original  de-/ 
fign,  unlefs  it  may  be  thought  precluded  by 
the  ancient  Centos,  To  degrade  the  found- 
ing words  and  ftately  conftrud:ion  of  Milton, 
by  aa.  application  to  the  loweft  and  mod 
trivial  things,  gratifies  the  mind  with  a  mo- 
inentary  triumph  over  that  grandeur  which 
hitherto  held  its  captives  in  admiration  ;  the 

words 
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words  and  things  are  prefented  with  a  n^w 
appearance,  and  novelty  is  always;  grateful 
where  it  gives  no  pain. 

But  the  merit  of  fiich  performances  begins 
and  ends  with  the  firfl:  author.  He  that  fhould 
again  adapt  Milton's  phrafe  to  the  grofs  in- 
cidents of  common  life,  and  even  adapt  it 
with  more  art,  which  would  not  be  difficult, 
mufh  yet  expert  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  praife 
which  Philips  has  obtained;  he  can  only  hope 
to  be  conlidered  as  the  repeater  of  a  jefti 

*'  The  parody  on  Milton,"  fays  Gildon^ 
"  is  the  only  tolerable  produ6lion  of  its  au- 
*^  thor."  This  is  a  cenfure  too  dogmatical 
and  violent.  The  poem  of  Blenheim  was 
never  denied  to  be  tolerable,  even  by  thofe 
who  do  not  allovv^  its  fupreme  excellence*  It 
is  indeed  the  poem  of  a  fcholar,  all  inexpert 
of  war ;  of  a  man  who  writes  books  from 
books,  and  ftudies  the  world  in  a  college. 
He  feems  to  have  formed  his  ideas  of  the 
field  of  Blenheim  from  the  battles  of  the 
heroic  ages,  or  the  tales  of  chivalry,  with 
very  little  comprehenfion  of  the  qualities 
neceflary   to  the   compolition   of  a   modern 

heroy 
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hero,  which  Addlfon  has  difplayed  with  fo 
much  propriety.  He  makes  Marlborough  be- 
hold at  diftance  the  (laughter  made  by  Tallard^ 
then  hafte  to  encounter  and  reftrain  him,  and 
mow  his  way  through  ranks  made  headlefs  by 
his  fword'. 

He  imitates  Milton's  numbers  indeed,  but 
imitates  them  very  injudicioufly.  Deformity 
is  eafily  copied ;  and  whatever  there  is  in 
Milton  which  the  reader  willies  away,  all 
that  is  obfolete,  peculiar,  or  licentious,  is 
accumulated  with  great  care  by  Philips. 
Milton's  verfe  was  harmonious,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  general  flate  of  our  metre  in 
Milton's  age  ;  and,  if  he  had  written  after 
the  improvements  made  by  Dryden,  it  is 
reafonable  to  believe  that  he  would  have 
admitted  a  more  pleafmg  modulation  of 
numbers  into  his  work  ;  but  Philips  fits 
down  with  a  refolution  to  make  no  more 
miilick  than  he  found  ;  to  w^ant  all  that  his 
mafter  wanted,  though  he  is  very  far  from 
having  what  his  mafter  had.  Thofe  afpe- 
Hties,  therefore,  that  are  venerable  in  the 
Paradtfe  Loft^  are  contemptible  in  the  Bk?!-- 
hdm. 

Vol,  L  F  f  There 
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There  is  a  Latin  ode  written  to  his  patron 
St.  John,  in  return  for  a  prefent  of  wine  and 
tobacco,  which  cannot  be  paffed  without 
notice.  It  is  gay  and  elegant,  and  exhibits 
feveral  artful  accommodations  of  claffick  ex- 
preffions  to  new  purpofes.  It  feems  better 
turned  than  the  odes  of  Hannes  *. 

To  the  poem  on  Cider,  written  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Georgicks,  may  be  given  this  pe- 
culiar praife,  that  it  is  grounded  in  truth  ; 
that  the  precepts  which  it  contains  are  exa6t 
and  juft ;  and  that  it  is  therefore,  at  once, 
a  book  of  entertainment  and  of  fcience. 
This  I  was  told  by  Miller,  the  great  gardener 
and  botaniil,  whofe  expreffion  was,  that  there 
were  many  boohs  written  on  the  fame  fiibjeB  in 
profe,  which  do  not  contain  Jo  much  truth  as 
that  poem, 

*  This  ode  I  aai  willing  to  mention,  becaufe  there  feems 
to  be  an  error  in  all  the  printed  copies,  which  is,  I  find, 
retained  in  the  1  alt.     They  all  read; 

Quam  Gratiarum  cura  decentium 
O  !   O  !  labellis  cui  Venus  infidet. 

The  author  probably  wrote, 

Quam  Gratiarum  cura  decentium 
Ornat;  labellis  cui  Venus  infidet. 

In 
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In  the  difpodtion  of  his  matter,  fo  as  to 
interfperfe  precepts  relating  to  the  culture  of 
trees,  with  fentiments  more  generally  al- 
luring, and  in  eafj  and  graceful  tranfitions 
from  one  fubjedt  to  another,  he  has  verj  dili- 
gently imitated  his  mafler;  but  he  unhappily 
pleafed  himfelf  with  blank  verfe,  and  fuppofed 
that  the  numbers  of  Milton,  which  imprefs 
the  mind  with  veneration,  combined  as  they 
are  with  fubje61:s  of  inconceivable  grandeur, 
could  be  fuftained  by  images  which  at  moft 
can  rife  only  to  elegance.  Contending  an- 
gels may  fhake  the  region?  of  heaven  in  blank 
verfe ;  but  the  flow  of  equal  meafures,  and 
the  embelliChment  of  rhyme,  mud  recom- 
mend to  our  attention  the  art  of  engrafting, 
and  decide  the  merit  of  the  redftreak  and  pear- 
main. 

What  ftudy  could  confer,  Philips  had  ob- 
tained; but  natural  deficience  cannot  be  fup- 
plied.  He  feems  not  born  to  greatnefs  and 
elevation.  He  is  never  lofty,  nor  does  he  of- 
ten furprife  with  unexpe£led  excellence  ;  but 
perhaps  to  his  lail:  poem  may  be  applied  what 

F  f  3  Tully 
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TuUy  faid  of  the  work  of  Lucretius,  that  it 
IS  'Written  with  much  art,  though  with  ftijo 
blazes  of  genius. 


The  following  fragment,  written  by  Ed- 
mund Smith,  upon  the  works  of  PhlUps, 
has  been  tranfcribed  from  the  Bodleian 
manufcripts. 

"  A  prefatory  Difcourfe  to  the  Poem  oh 
Mr.  Philips,  with  a  character  of  his 
writings; 

*'  IT  is  altogether  as  equitable  fome  ac- 
count fliould  be  given  of  thofe  who  have 
diil:ingui(hed  themfelves  by  their  writings^ 
as  of  thofe  who  are  renowned  for  great  ac- 
tions. It  is  but  reafonable  they,  who  con- 
tribute fo  much  to  the  immortality  of  others, 
fnould  have  fome  fhare  in  it  themfelves  ;  and 
fnice  their  genius  only  is  difcovered  by  their 
works,  it  is  jufl  that  their  virtues  fhould  be 
recorded  by  their  friends.  For  no  modeH: 
men  (as  the.perfon  I  write  of  was  in  perfec- 
tion) 
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tion)  will  write  their  own  panegyricks ;  and 
it  is  very  hard  that  they  fhould  go  without 
reputation,  only  becaufe  they  the  more  de- 
ferve  it.      The  end  of  writing  Lives  is  for 
the  imitation  of  the  readers.     It  will  be  in 
the  power  of  very  few  to  imitate  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  -,  we  muft  be  content  with  ad- 
miring his    great  qualities  and  actions,  with- 
out hopes  of  foUow^ing  them.     The  private 
and  focial  virtues  are  more  eafily  tranfcribed, 
The  Life  of  Cowley  is  more  inflrudive,  as 
well  as  more  fine,   than  any  we  have  in  our 
language.     And  it  is    to    be   wiflied,    hnce 
Mr.  Philips  had  fo  many  of  the  good  quali- 
ties of  that  poet,    that  I   had  fome  of  the 
abilities  of  his  hiftorian. 

The  Grecian  philofophers  have  had  their 
Lives  written,  their  morals  commended,  and 
their  fayings  recorded.  Mr.  Philips  had  all 
the  virtues  to  which  moft  of  them  only  pre- 
tended, and  ail  their  integrity  v/ithout  any 
of  theif  affedation. 

The  French  are  very  juil  to  eminent  men 

in  this  point  ;  not  a  learned  man  nor  a  poet 

can  die,  but  all  Europe  mufl  be  acquainted 

F  f  2  with 
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with  his  accomplifhments.  They  give  praife 
and  expect  it  in  their  turns  :  they  conrimend 
their  Patru's  and  Moliere's  as  well  as  their 
Conde's  and  Turenne's ;  their  Pellifons  and 
Racines  have  their  elogies  as  well  as  the 
priace  whom  they  celebrate  ;  and  their  poems, 
their  riiercuries,  and  orations,  nay  their  very 
gazettes,  are  filled  with  the  praifes  of  the 
learned. 

I  am  fatisfied,  had  they  a  Philips  among 
them,  and  known  how  to  value  him;  had 
they  one  of  his  learning,  his  temper,  but 
above  all  of  that  particular  turn  of  humour, 
that  altogether  new  genius,  he  had  been  an 
example  to  their  poets,  and  a  fub]e6l  of  their 
panegyricks,  and  perhaps  fet  in  competition 
with  the  ancients,  to  whom  only  he  ought 
to  fubmit. 

I  ihall  therefore  endeavour  to  do  juflice  to 
his  memory,  fmce  nobody  elfe  undertakes  it. 
And  indeed  I  can  affign  no  caufe  why  fo 
many  of  his  acquaintance  (that  are  as  willing 
and  more  able  than  myfelf  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  him)  (hould  forbear  to  celebrate  the 
m.emory  of  one   io  dear  to   tliem,  but  only 

that 
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that  they  look  upon  it  as  a  work  intirely  be- 
longing to  me. 

I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  giving  only  a 
character  of  the  perfon  and  his  writings, 
without  meddling  with  the  tranfaftions  of 
his  life,  which  was  altogether  private  :  I  (hall 
only  make  this  known  obfervation  of  his 
family,  that  there  was  fcarce  fo  many  ex- 
traordinary men  in  any  one.  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  five  of  his  brothers  (of  which 
three  are  flill  living),  all  men  of  fine  parts, 
yet  all  of  a  very  unlike  temper  and  genius. 
So  that  their  fruitful  mother,  like  the  mo- 
ther of  the  gods,  feems  to  have  produced  a 
numerous  offspring,  all  of  different  though 
uncommon  faculties.  Of  the  living,  neither 
their  modefty  nor  the  humour  of  the  preient 
age  permits  me  to  fpeak  :  of  the  dead,  I  may 
fay  fomething. 

One  of  them  had  made  the  greatefl  pro- 
grefs  in  the  fludy  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations  of  any  one  I  know.  He  had  per- 
fe31y  made  red,  and  even  improved,  the  no-" 
tions  of  Grotius,  and  the  more  refined  ones 
of  Puffendorf.  He  could  refute  Hobbes  with 
F  f  4  as 
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as  much  folidity  as   fome  of  greater  name, 
and  expofe  him  with  as  much  wit  as  Echard. 
That  noble  ftudy,  which  requires  the  greateft 
reach  of  reafon  and  nicetj?  of  diftiii6lion,  was 
not  at  all    difficult    to  him.      'Twas  a   na- 
tional  lofs  to  be  deprived  of  one  who  un- 
derftood   a   fcience  fo  neceffary,    and  yet  fo 
unknown  in  England.     I  fhall  add  only,  he 
had   the  fame  honefty  and  fincerity    as  the 
perfon  I  write  of,  but  more  heat :  the  for- 
mer was   more  hiclined  to  argue,  the  latter 
to  divert  :    one  employed  his   reafon  more  ; 
the  other  his  imagination  :  the  former  had 
been   well  qualified    for  thofe  pofts,   which 
the  modefly  of  the  latter  made  him  refufe. 
His  other  dead  brother  would  have  been  an 
ornament  to  the  college  of  which  he  was  a. 
member.     He  had  a  genius  either  for  poetry 
or  oratory  ;  and,    though   very  young,  com- 
pofed   feverai    very    agreeable  pieces.     In  all 
probability  he  would  have   wrote    as   finely, 
as  his  brother   did  nobly.     He  m-ight  have 
been    the    Waller,    as    the   other    was    the 
Milton  of  his  time.      The  one  might  cele- 
brate  Marlborough,    the  other   his  beautiful 
offspring.     This   had  not  been   fo  fit  to  de- 
fcribe   the   adions   of  heroes   as  the  virtues 

of 
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of  private  men.  In  a  word,  he  had  been 
€tter  for  rny  place ;  and  while  his  brother 
was  writing  upon  the  greatefl  men  that  any 
age  ever  produced,  in  a  ftyle  equal  to  them, 
he  might  have  ferved  as  a  panegyriil:  or^ 
him. 

This  is  all  I  think  necelTary  to  fay  of  his 
family.  I  fhall  proceed  to  himfelf  and  his 
writings  ;  which  I  fhall  Hrft  treat  of,  becaufe 
I  know  they  are  cenfured  by  fome  out  of 
envy,  and  more  out  of  ignorance. 

The  Splendid  Shilling,  which  is  far  the 
leaft  confiderable,  has  the  more  general  re? 
putation,  and  perhaps  hinders  the  chara6!;er 
of  the  reft.  The  ftyle  agreed  fo  well  with 
the  burlefque,  that  the  ignorant  thought  it 
could  become  nothins:  eife.  Every  body  is 
pleafed  with  that  work.  But  to  judge  rightly 
of  the  other,  requires  a  perfedl  maftery  of 
poetry  and  criticifm,  a  jufl;  contempt  of 
the  little  turns  and  witticifins  now  in  vogue, 
and,  above  all,  a  perfed:  underilanding  of 
poetical  diction  and  defcription. 
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All  that  have  any  tafte  of  poetry  will 
agree,  that  the  great  burlefque  is  much  Xo  be 
preferred  to  the  low.  It  is  much  eaiier  to  make 
a  great  thing  appear  little,  than  a  little  one 
great :  Cotton  and  others  of  a  very  low  ge- 
nius have  done  the  former ;  but  Philips, 
Garth,  and  Boileau,  only  the  latter. 

A  picture  in  miniature  is  every  painter's 
talent ;  but  a  piece  for  a  cwpola,  where  all 
the  figures  are  enlarged,  yet  proportioned  to 
the  eye,  requires  a  mafler*s  hand. 

It  mufl:  ftill  be  more  acceptable  than  the 
low  burlefque,  becaufe  the  images  of  the 
latter  are  mean  and  filthy,  and  the  language 
itfeif  entirely  unknown  to  all  men  of  good 
breeding.  The  ftyle  of  Billingfgate  would 
not  make  a  very  agreeable  figure  at  St.  James's. 
A  gentleman  would  take  but  little  pleafure  in 
language,  which  he  would  think  it  hard  to 
be  accofted  in,  or  in  reading  words  which  he 
could  not  pronounce  without  bluihing.  The 
lofty  burlefque  is  the  more  to  be  admired, 
becaufe,  to  write  it,  the  author  muft  be 
mailer  of  two  of  the  moil  different  talents  in 

nature. 
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nature.  A  talent  to  find  out  and  expofe 
what  is  ridiculous,  is  very  different  from  that 
which  is  to  raife  and  elevate.  We  muft  read 
Virgil  and  Milton  for  the  one,  and  Horace 
and  Hudibras  for  the  other.  We  know  that 
the  authors  of  excellent  comedies  have  often 
failed  in  the  grave  flyle,  and  the  tragedian  as 
often  in  comedy.  Admiration  and  La^ughter 
are  of  fuch  oppolite  natures,  that  they  are 
feldom  created  by  the  fame  perfon.  The 
man  of  mirth  is  always  obferving  the  follies 
and  weaknefles,  the  ferious  v/riter  the  virtues 
or  crimes  of  mankind  ;  one  is  pieafed  with 
contemplating  a  beau,  the  other  a  hero : 
Even  from  the  fame  obje6t  they  would  draw 
different  ideas  :  Achilles  would  appear  iu 
very  different  lights  to  Therfites  and  Alex- 
ander. The  one  would  admire  the  courage 
and  greatnefs  of  his  foul ;  the  other  would 
ridicule  the  vanity  and  rafhnefs  of  his  temper. 
As  the  fatyrifl  fays  to  Hanibal  : 

—  I  curre  per  Alpes, 
Ut  pueris  placeas,  &  declamatio  lias. 

The  contrariety  of  flyle  to  the  fubje^t 
pleafes  the  more  ftrongly,  becaufe  it  is  more 
furprifxng  ;  the  expedlation  of  the  reader  is 

plea- 
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pleafantly  deceived,  who  expe£ls  an  humble  . 
ftyle  from  the  fubjed,  or  a  great  fubje6l  from  ■ 
the  ftyle.  It  pleafes  the  more  univerfally,  be-.  • 
caufe  it  is  agreeable  to  the  tafte  both   of  the ' 
grave  and  the  merry  ;  but  more  particularly 
fo  to  thofe  who  have  a  relifh  of  the  beft  wri- 
ters, and  the  nobleft  fort  of  poetry.     1  fhall 
produce  only  one  paffage  out  of  this  poet, 
which    is   the    misfortune   of   his   Galhgaf- 
kins : 

Mv  Galligafkins,  which  have  long  withftood 

The  winter's  fury  and  encroaching  frofts, 

By  fime  fubdued  (what  will  not  time  fubdue  !) 

This  is  admirably  pathetical,  and  fhews  very 
well  the  viciffitudes  of  fublunary  things. 
The  refl  goes  on  to  a  prodigious  height ;  and 
a  man  in  Greenland  could  hardly  have  made 
a  more  pathetick  and  terrible  complaint.  Is 
it  not  furprifing  that  the  fubject  (hould  be  fo 
mean,  and  the  verfe  fo  pompous  ;  that  the 
leafl  things  in  his  poetry,  as  in  a  microfcope, 
lliould  grow  great  and  formidable  to  the  eye  ? 
efpeciaily  confidering  that,  not  underftanding 
French,  he  had  no  model  for  his  ftyle  ?  that 
he  fhould  have  no   writer  to  imitate,    and 

himfelf 
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Klmfelf  be  inimitable  ?  that  he  ihould  do  all 
this  before  he  was  twenty  ?  at  an  age,  which. 
is  ufnallypleafed  with  a  glare  of  falfe  thoughts, 
little  turns,  and  unnatural  fuftian  ?  at  an 
age,  at  which  Cowley,  Drydcn,  and  I  had 
almoft  faid  Virgil,  were  inconfiderable  ?  So 
foon  was  his  imagination  at  its  full  ftrenoth^ 
his  judgement  ripe,  and  his  humour  com- 
plete. 

This  poem  was  written  for  his  own  divert 
fion,  without  any  deiign  of  publication.     It 
was  communicated  but  to  ?ne ;  but  foon  fpread, 
and   fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates.     It  was 
put  out,  vilely  mangled,  by  Ben  Bragge ;   and 
impudently  faid  to  be  corredled  by  the  author » 
This  grievance  is  now  grown  more  epidemi- 
cal ;  and  no  man  now  has  a  right  to  his  own 
thoughts,    or  a    title  to    his  own  writings. 
Xenophon   anfwered   the  Perfian,    who  de- 
manded his  armsj  "  We  have   nothing  now 
,"  left  but  our  arms  and  our   valour  ;  if  we 
*^  furrender    the   one,    how    (hall   we   make 
"  ufe  of  the  other  r"  Poets  have  nothing  but 
their  wits   and  their  writings ;  and  if  they 
are  plundered  of  the  latter,  I  don't  fee  what 
good  the  former  can  do  them.     To  pirate, 

and 
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and  publickly  own  it,  to  prefix  their  names 
to  the  works  they  ilieal,  to  own  and  avow 
the  theft,  I  believe,  was  never  yet  heard  of 
but  in  England.  It  will  found  oddly  to  pof- 
terity,  that,  in  a  polite  nation,  in  an  enlight- 
ened age,  under  the  direction  of  the  moft  wife, 
moft learned,  and  moft  generous  encouragers  of 
knowledge  in  the  world,  the  property  of  a  me^ 
chanick  fhould  be  better  fecured  than  that  of 
a  fcholar  ;  that  the  pooreft  manual  operations 
{hould  be  more  valued  than  the  noblefl  pro- 
ducts of  the  brain  ;  that  it  fhould  be  felony 
to  rob  a  cobler  of  a  pair  of  flioes,  and  no  crime 
to  deprive  the  beft  author  of  his  whole  fub- 
{iftence  ;  that  nothing  ftould  make  a  man  a 
fure  title  to  his  own  writings  but  the  flupidi- 
ty  of  them  ;  that  the  vvorks  of  Dryden  fliould 
meet  with  lefs  encouragement  than  thofe  of 
his  own  Flecknoe,  or  Blackmore  ;  that  Tillot- 
fon  and  St.  George,  Tom  Thumb  and  Tem- 
ple, fliould  be  fet  on  an  equal  foot.  This  is 
the  reafon  why  this  very  paper  has  been  fo 
long  delayed  ;  and  while  the  moft  impudent 
and  fcandalous  libels  are  publickly  vended  by 
the  pirates,  this  innocent  work  is  forced  to 
(leal  abroad  as  if  it  were  a  libel. 

Our 
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Our  prefent  writers  are  by  thefe  wretches 
reduced  to  the  fame  condition  Virgil  was, 
when  the  centurion  feized  on  his  eftate.     But 
I  don't  doubt  but  I  can  fix  upon  the  Maecenas 
of  the  prefent  age,  that  will  retrieve  them 
from  it.     But,    wl^^atever  effed  this  piracy 
may  have  upon  us,  it  contributed  very  much 
to  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Philips;  it  helped  him 
to  a  reputation,  which  he  neither  delired  nor 
€xpe£led,  and  to  the  honour  of  being  put 
upon  a  work  of  which  he  did   noc  think 
himfelf  capable  ;  but  the   event  fhewed  bis 
modefty.     And   it  was  reafonable  to  hope, 
that   he,  who  could  raife  mean  fubje<5ls  fo 
high,  fhould  flill  be  more  elevated  on  greater 
themes ;    that    he,    that    could    draw    fuch 
noble  ideas  from  a  (hilling,    could  not  fait 
upon  fuch  a  fubje6:  as  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, which  is  capable  of  heightening  even  the 
mojlhw  and  trijilng genius.  And,  indeed,  mofl 
of  the  great  works  which  have  been  produced 
in  the  world  have  been  owing  lefs  to  the  poet 
than  the  patron.     Men  of  the  greatej[l  genius 
are  fometimes  lazy,  and  want  a  fpur ;  often 
modeft,    and  dare  not  venture  in  publick  ; 
they  certainly  know  their  faults  in  the  worft 
4  things  I 
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tKiitgs  ;  and  eveir  their  befl:  things  they  are 
hoi 'fond  df,  hecaufe  the  idea  of  what  th'ey 
ought  to  be  is  far  above  what  they  are.  This 
induced  me  to  befrevc  that  Virgil  defired  his 
work  might  be  burnt,  had  not  the  fame 
Auguftus  thatdelired  him  to  write  them,  pre- 
fdrved  them  from  deftruftlon.  A  fcribhng  beau 
may  imagine  a  Poet  may  be  induced  to  write, 
by  the  very  pleafure  he  finds  in  writing  5 
but  that  is  feldom,  when  people  are  neceffi- 
tated  to  it.  1  have  known  men  row,  and 
ufe  very  hard  labour,  for  diverfion,  which, 
if  they  had  been  tied  to,  they  w^ould  have 
thought  themfelves  very  unhappy. 

But  to  return  to  Blenheim,  that  work  fo 
much  admired  by  fome,  and  cenfured  by 
cthersi  I  have  often  wiOied  he  had  wrote 
it  in  Latin,  that  he  might  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  empty  criticks^  whd  could  have  as 
little  underflood  his  meaning  in  that  lan- 
guage as  they  do  his  beauties  in  his  own. 

Falfe  crlticks  have  bpen^  the  plague  of  all 

ages ;  , Milton  himfelf,  in  a  very  polite  court, 

has  been.cgmpared,  to   tiTte  rumbling  of  a 

wheel-barrow  :  he  Jiad  been  on  the  wrong 

5  ^^^5* 
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fi'e,  and  therefore  could  not  be  a  good  poet. 
And  thisy  perhaps,  may  he  Mr,  Philips  s  cafei 

But  I  take  generally  the  ignorance  of  his 
readers  to  be  the  occafion  of  their  dUlike, 
People  that  have  formed  their  tafte  upon  the 
French  writers,  can  have  no  reliih  for 
Philips  :  they  admire  points  and  turns,  and 
confequently  have  no  judgement  of  what  is 
great  and  majeftiok  ;  he  niuft  look  little  in 
their  eyes,  when  he  foars  fo  high  as  to  be 
almofl  out  of  their  view.  I  cannot  therefore 
allow  any  admirer  of  the  French  to  be  a  judge 
of  Blenheim,  nor  any  who  takes  Bouhours 
for  a  compleat  critick.  He  generally  judges 
of  the  ancients  by  the  moderns,  and  not 
the  moderns  by  the  ancients ;  he  takes  thofe 
paflages  of  their  own  authors  to  be  really 
fublime  which  come  the  neareft  to  it ;  he 
often  calls  that  a  noble  and  a  great  thought 
which  is  only  a  pretty  and  fine  one,  and  has 
more  inftances  of  the  fublime  out  of  Ovid 
de  Triftibus,  than  he  has  out  of  all  Virgil. 

I  (hall  allow,  therefore,  only  thofe  to  be 
judges  of  Philips,  who  make  the  ancients, 
and  particularly  Virgil,  their  ftandard. 

Vol.  L  G  g  But, 
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B.ut.  before  I  enter  on  this  fubjed,  I  (hall 
confider  what  is  particular   in  the  ftyle  of 
Philips,  and  examine  what  ought  to  be  the 
flyle  of  heroick  poetry,  and  next  inquire  how 
far  he  is  come  up  to  that  ftyle. 

His  iiyle  is  particular,  becaufe  he  lays 
afide  rhyme,  and  writes  in  blank  verfe,  and 
ufes  old  words,  and  frequently  poilpones  the 
adjedive  to  the  fubflantive,  and  the  fubilantive, 
to  the  verb  ;  andi  leaves  out  little  particles, 
^V  and  the ;  her,  and  hts-;  and  ules  frequent  ap- 
portions. Now  let  us  examine,  whether  thele 
alterations  of  fl:yle  be  conformable  to  the  true 
fublime. 


WALSH. 
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WILLIAM  WALSH,  the  fan  of 
JofephWalfh,  Efq  ;  of  Abberley  in 
Worcefterihire,  was  born  in  1663,  as  appears 
from  the  account  of  Wood;  who  relates,  that 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became,  in  167.8,  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  Wadham  College.. 

He  left  the  univerlity  without  a  degree, 
and  purfued  his  fludies  in  London  and  at 
home  ;  that  he  ftudied,  in  whatever  place,  is 
apparent  from  the  effedl ;  for  he  became,  in 
Mr,  Dryden's  opinion,  z/;?^  hejl  crkkk  in  the 
nation. 

He  was  not,  however,  merely  a  critick  or 
a  fcholar,  but  a  man  of  fa(hion,  and,  as 
Dennis  remarks,  oftentatiouily  fplcndid  in  his 
drefs.  He  was  like  wife  a  member  of  par- 
liament and  a  courtier,  knight  of  the  fhire 
G  g  a  for 
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for  his  native  county  in  feveral  parliaments  $ 
in  another  the  reprefentative  of  Richmond  in 
Yorkfliire ;  and  gentleman  of  the  horfe  to 
Queen  Anne  under  the  duke  of  Som^rfet* 

Som^  of  his  verfes  (hew  him  to  have  beeii 
a  zealous  friend  to  the  Revolution  ;  but  his 
political  ardour  did  not  abate  his  reverence' 
or  kiiidnefs  for  Dryden,  to  whom  he  gave  a 
Diflertation  on  Vlrgirs  Paftorals,  in  which, 
however  fludied,  he  difcovers  fome  ignorance 
of  th«  kws  of  French  verfification. 

In  17^5,  fee  began  to  correfpond  with 
Mr.  Pope,  in  whom  he  difcovered  very  early 
the  power  of  poetry.  Their  letters  are  writ- 
ten upon  the  paftoral  comedy  of  the  Italian  Sj 
and  thofe  paftorals  which  Pope  was  then  pie^ 
paring  to  publifh. 

The  kindt^lTes  which  are  firil  experienced' 
are  feldom  forgotten.  Pope  always  retained 
a  grateful  memory  of  Walfh^s  notice,  and 
mentioned  him  in  one  of  his  latter  pieces 
among  thofe  that  had  encouraged  his  juvenile 
fludies  :• 

— ^. Granville  the  polite, 
And  knowing  WallB,  would  tell  me  I  could  write.- 

in 
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in  his  Eflay  on  Gritlcifm  he  had  given  him 
tnorc  fplendld  pralfe,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
his  learned  commentator,  iacrificed  a  little  of 
his  judgement  to  his  gratitude. 

The  time  of  his  death  I  have  not  learned. 
it  muft  have  happened  between  170^,  whea 
lie  wrote  to  Pope;  and  172I5  when  Pope 
pralfed  him  in  his  ElTaj.  The  epitaph  makes 
him  forty-iix  years  old :  if  Wood's  account 
be  right  J  he  died  in  1 709* 

He  is  Icnowft  more  by  tisf  familiarity  wkli 
greater  men,  than  by  any  thing  done  or  wrls- 
ten  by  himfclf. 

His  works  are  not  numerous.  In  prole  he 
wrote  Eugenia,  a  defence  ofwameni  which 
Dryden  honoured  with  a  Preface, 

"Efiulaplus^  or  the  Hofpital  of  Fools y  pub- 
Ijfhed  after  his  death. 

.  A  colle£lion  of  Letters  and  Poems ^  amorous 
and  gallant^  was  publifhed  in  the  volumes 
called  Dryden's  Mifcellany,  and  fome  other 
occafional  pieces. 
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To  his  Poems  and  Letters  is  prefixed  a  very 
judicious  preface  upon  Epiftolary  Compofition 
and  Amorous  Poetry. 

In  his  Golden  Jge  rejlored^  there  was  fqme- 
thing  of  humour,  while  the  fa6ls  were  re- 
cent ;  but  it  now  ftrikes  no  longer.  In  his 
imitation  of  Horace,  the  firft  franzas  are  hap- 
pily turned  ;  and  in  all  his  writings  there  are 
pleaiing  paflTages.  He  has  however  more  ele- 
gance than  vigour,  and  feldom  rifes  higher 
than  to  be  pretty. 


END   OF-   THE    F  I  R  S  T  .  VOLUME. 
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